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EXCERPT  FROM  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  ROBERT  E.   LEE 


Turtle  Island,   Michigan 
31st  July  1833 
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"Tell  the  General  that  in  my  last  communication  I  forgot  to 
confess  an  act  of  indescretion  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  do 
through  you  -  viz.  While  at  Pt.  Pele,  Hood  and  myself  were  sent 
over  to  Pt.  Pele  Island  to  make  a  survey  of  the  point  on  which 
the  Light  House  stands  and  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  ascend 
to  the  top  to  discover  our  station  at  the  Pt.  The  door  was 
locked  and  we  could  not  gain  admittance  but  after  some  time 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  window  in  rear  when  we  dis- 
covered the  keeper  at  the  door.  We  were  warm  and  excited,  he 
irascible  and  full  of  venom.  An  altercation  ensued  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  We  put  him  in  charge  of  the  men,  gained 
the  top,  attained  our  object  and  in  descending  I  discovered  some 
glass  lamp  shades  which  we  stood  much  in  need  of  as  all  ours 
were  broken.   I  therefore  made  bold  to  borrow  two  of  his  Majesty, 
for  which  liberty  as  well  as  for  that  previously  taken,  I  hope 
he  will  make  our  apology  to  his  Minister  at  W-.  We  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  our  behalf  but  necessity  and  as  we  found  the  Lt. House 
in  a  most  neglected  condition  and  shockingly  dirty  and  were  told 
by  the  Capt.  of  the  Cutter  that  there  had  been  no  light  in  it  for 
more  than  a  year,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  that  we  have 
lossed  from  the  Government  a  useful  member,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  done  it  some  service  as  the  situation  may  now  be  more 
efficiently  filled  and  we  would  advise  the  new  Minister  to  make 
choice  of  a  better  subject  than  ad  —  d  Canadian  snake . " 


From  the  collection  of  the  late 
Oliver  i/olcott,  Akron,  Ohio 
12/17/62 


CLOSE  TO  FRUSTRATION 

hood.  All  his  social  impulses  were  aroused  by  it.  "Your  humble 
servant  .  .  .  ,"  he  confided  to  Talcott,  "has  returned  to  a  state 
of  rejuvenesency  .  .  .  and  has  attended  some  weddings  and 
parties  in  a  manner  that  is  uncommon.  My  brother  Smith  was 
married  on  the  5th  inst.  and  the  Bride  I,  think  looked  more 
beautiful  than  usual.  We  kept  agoing  till  Sunday  and  last  night 
I  attended  a  Bridal  party  in  Alexandria.  ...  I  will  only  tell 
[Mrs.  Talcott]  that  my  Spirits  were  so  buoyant  last  night,  when 
relieved  from  the  eyes  of  my  Dame,  that  my  Sister  Nanie  was 
trying  to  pass  me  off  as  her  spouse,  but  I  was  not  going  to  have 
my  sport  spoiled  that  way,  undeceived  the  young  ladies  and  told 
them  I  was  her  younger  brother.  Sweet,  innocent  things,  they 
concluded  I  was  single  and  I  have  not  had  such  soft  looks  and 
tender  pressure  of  the  hand  for  many  years."  14  Affairs  of  this 
nature  were  some  compensation  for  a  routine  that  made  Lee 
exclaim — in  the  language  of  many  a  soldier  of  the  same  rank — 
"What  a  pity  it  is  a  man  is  a  poor  lieutenant."  15  Occasionally  he 
gave  a  dinner,  to  which  he  invited  some  of  his  army  friends.  For 
one  such  affair,  set  at  4  p.m.,  he  called  five  young  officers.  "There 
will  be  one  room  devoted  to  the  gentlemen,"  he  wrote  John 
Macomb,  "and  those  who  can  sleep  three  in  a  bed  will  find 
'comfortable  accommodations.' " 16 

The  round  of  office  work  was  pleasantly  broken  in  the  spring 
of  1835.  The  boundary  between  Ohio  and  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan was  then  in  dispute.  An  armed  clash  between  the  two  neigh- 
bors seemed  not  unlikely.  Talcott  had  previously  been  employed 
in  making  a  survey  of  the  line  in  controversy,  and  in  May,  1835, 
he  was  directed  to  make  new  observations  to  answer  the  rival 
contentions.  "His  old-time  and  able  assistant,  Lt.  R.  E.  Lee  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers" — in  that  gentleman's  own  bantering  an- 
nouncement to  Mrs.  Talcott — "will  join  him  forthwith  for  same 
duty."  The  mission  was  not  expected  to  take  more  than  one  month, 
but  it  occupied  the  entire  summer.  It  involved  a  number  of 
interesting  calculations  and  it  carried  Lee  to  the  Great  Lakes, 

14  Lee  to  Talcott,  MS.,  Feb.  10,  1835;  Talcott  MSS.  (VHS);  Lee  to  Mackay,  MS., 
February,  1836;  Elliott  MSS.;  cf.  E.  f.  Lee,  409-10. 

18  Lee  to  Talcott,  MS.,  May  8,  1835;  Talcott  MSS.  (VHS). 

18  Lee  to  "John  Macomb  or  Dick  Tilghman,"  MS.,  Jan.  10,  1835,  copy  of  which  was 
generously  given  the  writer  by  W.  S.  Carroll,  Esq.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 


R.  E.  LEE 

which  he  had  never  seen  before.  The  tour  of  duty  added  little, 
however,  to  his  equipment  for  the  duties  that  lay  ahead.17 

Early  in  October,  Lee  got  back  to  Washington  and  hastened 
on  to  Ravensworth,  where  the  family  was  visiting.  He  found 
Mrs.  Lee  ill  in  bed.  Her  second  baby,  a  girl,  who  had  been  named 
Mary,  had  been  born  that  year.  The  mother  unfortunately  got  a 
pelvic  infection  of  some  sort,  which  the  physicians  attributed  to 
overexertion  on  her  part.  Lee  regarded  her  condition  as  serious 
and  he  removed  her  to  Arlington  the  day  after  his  return.  She 
suffered  acutely  until  two  abscesses  that  had  formed  on  her  groin 
broke.  Then  she  began  to  mend,  though  very  slowly.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  1836  before  she  was  able  to  walk  about  again.18 
The  children  got  the  whooping-cough  as  their  mother  grew  better 
— "whooping,  coughing,  teething,  etc.  and  sometimes  all  three 
together,"  in  the  language  of  the  despairing  father.  Whereupon, 
Mrs.  Lee,  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  youngsters,  contracted 
mumps.19  As  the  summer  of  1836  came  on,  her  improvement  was 
more  rapid.  Lee  then  took  her  to  one  of  the  mineral  springs  of 
Virginia,  where  she  was  able  to  resume  her  normal  life  except 
for  a  slight  lameness.  When  he  brought  her  back  in  the  autumn 
he  was  himself  much  worn  down  by  work  and  worry.  "I  never 
saw  a  man  so  changed  and  saddened,"  a  cousin  recorded.20 

Lee's  duties  during  these  difficult  months  confined  him  closely 
to  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer,  with  no  outside  assignment 
except  one  inspection  at  Fort  Washington.21  He  would  have  tried 

17  Talcott's  orders  were  sent  him  May  16,  1835,  Lee  to  Mrs.  Talcott,  A/5.,  May  16, 
1835;  Talcott  MSS.  (VHS);  Lee  to  Talcott,  MS.,  May  16,  1835;  Talcott  MSS.  (F).  Cf. 
same  to  same,  MS.,  May  8,  1835;  Talcott  MSS  (VHS);  Lee  to  Engineer's  office,  A/5., 
June  1,  1835,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Eng.  MSS.,  415.  Talcott's  report  on  the  previous  survey  is 
in  Ex.  Docs.,  1st  sess.,  23d  Cong.,  vol.  6,  p.  497.  The  Ohio  petition  is  in  Ibid.,  4,  243. 
The  chief  engineer's  report  is  in  Ibid.,  2d  sess.,  23d  Cong.,  1,  m.  The  official  correspond- 
ence of  1835,  between  the  United  States  mediators  and  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  was 
printed  as  Ex.  Doc.  No.  6,  1st  sess.,  24th  Cong.  On  Nov.  25,  1835,  Lee  wrote  Talcott 
congratulating  him  on  the  acceptance  of  his  observations.  An  unhappy  incident  of  Lee's 
experience  on  this  survey  was  the  accidental  death  of  a  Canadian  lighthouse  keeper  "in 
a  scuffle"  over  the  use  of  his  tower  for  running  one  of  the  survey  lines.  The  only  reference 
to  this,  so  far  as  is  known,'  is  in  Lee  to  G.  W.  Cullum,  July  31,  1835  (Freeman  MSS). 
A  search  of  Canadian  records  yields  no  details. 

18  Her  symptoms  and  progress  are  set  forth  at  length  in  her  MS.  letter  of  Nov.  21, 
1835,  to  Mrs.  Talcott,  and  Lee  to  Talcott,  MS.,  Oct.  7,  Oct.  12,  Oct.  21,  Oct.  24,  Nov.  9, 
Nov.  17,  Nov.  18,  Nov.  25,  Dec.  19,  1835;  Feb.  13,  May  5,  May  23,  June  22,  1836;  Tal- 
cott MSS.  (VHS).  It  was  during  this  illness  (Lee  to  Talcott,  MS.,  Nov.  25,  1835)  that 
Mrs.  Lee  got  her  hair  in  such  a  tangle  that  she  cut  it  off.    See  supra,  p.  108. 

19  Lee  to  Talcott,  MS.,  May  23,  June  22,  1836;  Talcott  MSS.  (VHS). 

20  Quoted  in  Long,  31. 

21  Lee  to  Engineer's  office,  MS.,  Jan.  4,  1836;  Eng.  MSS.,  438. 
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Wash.  18th  May  1837 


My  dear  Squire 

Your  choice  effusions  are  always  before  me.  Do  not  think  then 
that  any  delay  in  my  responses  proceeds  from  forgetfulness.  I 
abhor  the  sight  of  pen  and  paper  and  to  put  one  to  t'other 
requires  as  great  a  moral  effort  as  for  a  cat  to  walk  on  live 
coals.  I  send  the  documents  as  you  request.  Your  remembrances 
have  all  been  scattered  in  the  direction  prescribed,  and  are 
replied  to  in  the  warmest  manner.  You  are  aware  that  the  Genl 
&  Miss  Tule  are  in  St  Louis  and  that  I  expect  to  start  for  the 
same  place  on  his  return.  Who  is  to  be  my  fortunate  successor 
I  do  not  know  nor  have  I  inquired.   I  only  know  that  I  am  to  go. 
Miss  Matilda  Bache  is  to  be  here  this  eve  to  her  brother  George's 
wedding,  who  is  to  be  married  on  Tuesday  next  to  Miss  Patterson. 
I  am  to  engage  a  little  in  that  kind  of  business  tonight  myself 
and  am  to  witness  the  tying  of  the  knot  between  Dr  King  of  the 
army  and  Miss  Virginia  Price  of  Alex'a.  Miss  Hippy  they  say  is 
mortgaged  to  a  young  French  Count,  Mr.  Monthoton  of  the  F.  Leg'n. 
He  seems  to  be  a  clever  and  interesting  young  man  and  if  she  is 
satisfied  I  am.  You  young  men  have  done  wrong  to  be  thus  cut  out. 
Miss  Lizzy  B.  I  almost  see  daily  cultivating  her  flowers.  You 
perhaps  know  that  we  have  vacated  our  old  qrs.  and  now  hang  out 
our  sign  over  the  Cabinet  Shop,  so  that  we  now  take  Miss  Lizzy  in 
flank.  Read  the  papers  my  friend  and  you  will  there  see  all  the 
news.  Remember  me  to  Mason,  the  Col.  etc.  Your  man  Morell  is  in 
Carolina  and  going  to  resign. 

In  all  haste 

Your  friend 

R  E  Lee 
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West  Point  15  March  1855 


My  dear  Captain 


I  have  rec'd  your  very  kind  note  of  the 
9th  and  am  truly  grateful  for  the  friendly  feelings  there- 
in expressed  which  are  all  warmly  and  sincerely  recipro- 
cated. The  recollection  of  our  long  and  intimate  acquaint- 
ance will  always  be  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  as  it  here- 
tofore has  been  one  of  profit. 

I  assure  you  my  separation  from  the  Corps 
of  Engrs.  is  attended  with  bitter  regret  and  I  recall  with 
heartfelt  gratitude  the  kindness  1  have  invariably  rec'd 
from  all  its  members.  I  am  however  consoled  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  my  loss  will  be  their  gain  and  that  I  will 
give  place  in  its  ranks  to  a  younger  and  better  man. 

While  acknowledging  the  compliment  be- 
stowed on  me  by  the  Pres.  as  unexpected  as  undeserved  I 
confess  my  preference  in  time  of  peace  for  Eng.  duty  over 
that  of  Cavalry.  But  so  long  as  I  continue  an  officer  of 
the  Army  I  can  neither  decline  promotion  or  service  and 
must  leave  to  those  in  authority  to  say  where  my  poor 
services  can  be  best  applied. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  am  to  be  relieved  or 
by  whom  succeeded  but  trust  the  Academy  will  fall  into 
hands  abler  to  administer  it  than  I  have  been. 

Barnard  is  here  well  and  contented  but  I 
hear  nothing  of  the  Madame •  I  have  rec'd  the  Act  of  Appli- 
cation for  the  support  of  the  Academy  (not  officially). 
The  item  introduced  into  my  estimate  for  the  Register  of 
Graduates  has  been  granted.  I  shall  give  to  my  successor 
your  mem.  and  inform  him  of  our  understanding  as  to  your 
undertaking  its  preparation  etc.  You  must  correspond  with 
him  if  necessary  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Newlands  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
finish  the  record  of  changes  in  the  Register  loaned  us.  I 
will  endeavor  to  have  it  completed  and  returned  to  you  be- 
fore I  leave. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  write  my  dear 
Captain  amid  rather  more  than  my  usual  interruptions  and 
must  now  close. 


Mrs.  Lee  unites  with  me  in  kindest  regards 
and  I  remain  truly 


GEN.  LEE  TO  PRESIDENT  DAVIS 

LEE,  ROBERT  E.  Great  General  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. L.  S.  4to,  4  pages,  addressed  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  June  2nd, 
1863.  Very  important  letter,  written  at  a  critical 
time.  We  print  it  in  full.  It  is  docketed  by  Presi- 
dent Davis.    In  immaculate  condition.  115.00. 

Head  Quarters  W.  Va.,  June  2nd,  1863. 
His  Excy  Jefferson  Davis, 

Prest  Conf.   States,  Richmond. 

Mr.    President, 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  yesterday  your  letter 
of  the  31st  ult.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
pressing  upon  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  your 
great  anxiety  to  relieve  them.  The  question  which 
seems  always  to  be  presented  is  a  mere  choice  of  diffi- 
culties. I  think  Cook's  brigade  had  better  be  halted 
on  the  Chickahominy  for  the  present,  and  Davis'  bri- 
gade sent  forward  to  this  place  to  complete  Heth's 
division.  I  regret  to  lose  Ransom  and  Jenkins,  both 
good  and  tried  officers  with  veteran  troops.  As  well  as 
I  now  recollect,  Pettigrew's  brigade  was  on  the  line  of 
the  Black  water  when  the  regiments  from  the  West 
were  brigaded  there  under  Pryor.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  Gen.  Longstreet  he  made  some  change,  detaching 
Jenkins  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  from  Pickett's  di- 
vision in  order  to  place  him  in  command.  The  West- 
ern brigade  was  placed  subsequently  under  Gen.  Col- 
ston &  afterwards  the  brigade  was  broken  up  &  the 
regiments  sent  back  to  Genls  Jones  &  Marshall.  I  do 
not  know  the  condition  of  the  cavalry  proposed  by 
Gen.  Hill  to  be  sent  to  this  army.  He  offered  a  regi- 
ment and  I  accepted  it.  But  if  it  is  of  the  character 
described  by  you,  it  had  better  be  retained.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  good  regiment  on  the  Black-water  as 
regards  men  &  horses,  but  it  is  at  present  in  an  unfor- 
tunate condition  on  account  of  a  difficulty  between 
the  Col.  &  officers.  If  that  could  be  reconciled,  they 
would  be  very  serviceable.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  Gen.  Robertson  were  in  command  of  the  Cavalry 
within  the  State  as  he  is  a  good  organizer  &  instruc- 
tor, for  Gen.  Hill  does  not  appear  to  require  him. 
1  would  then  brigade  the  N.  C.  Cavalry  regiments  in 
this  Army  under  Col.  Baker  from  that  State,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  good  officer.  I  requested  to  be  relieved 
from  the  Command  of  the  troops  between  the  James 
&  Cape  Fear  Rivers,  because  I  did  not  see  that  I  could 
advantageously  exercise  it,  but  on  the  contrary  to  con- 
tinue in  it  might  be  productive  of  harm.  I  could  only 
exercise  it  beneficially  by  relying  upon  the  judgment 
of  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  who  declined  to  act  upon  discre- 
tionary orders,  and  I  thought  it  best  for  the  service  to 
leave  him  to  his  own  discretion.  The  only  object  of 
command  in  my  opinion  is  the  benefit  of  the  service. 
I  hope  the  forces  which  we  can  place  near  Richmond 
will  be  able  to  secure  it  against  attacks  from  the  York 
or  James  River.  The  local  troops  of  the  City  should 
be  organized  promptly  and  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
service  at  any  moment.  With  Cook  &  Wise  advanced, 
the  one  to  the  North,  &  the  other  to  the  Bast,  under 
Gen.  Elzey  we  will  have  a  sufficient  outguard,  and  for 
the  present  I  will  leave  Pickett  &  Pettigrew  at  the 
Junction.  If  I  am  able  to  move,  I  propose  to  do  so 
cautiously,  watching  the  result  and  not  to  get  beyond 
recall  until  I  find  it  safe.  If  a  brigade  of  Cavalry 
under  a  good  officer  could  be  placed  North  &  Bast 
of  the  City  to  repress  the  marauding  expeditions  of 
the  enemy,  and  prevent  reconnoissances  I  should  feel 
it  was  safe.  In  case  of  emergency  I  think  Gen.  Hill's 
troops  could  be  brought  up  from  North  Carolina  and 
be  replaced  there  by  some  from  Gen.  Beauregard.  I 
still  hope  that  Gen.  Johnston  will  be  able  to  demolish 
Grant  and  that  our  command  of  the  Mississippi  may 
be  preserved.  The  enemy  may  be  drawing  to  the  Yazoo 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  their  transports  and  retir- 
ing from  the  contest,  which  I  hope  is  the  case.  Gen. 
Kirby  Smith  ought  if  possible  to  Collect  a  sufficient 
force  and  occupy  Helena  or  some  better  point  on  the 
West  Bank  of  the  River.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  enemy  seems  to  be  quiet  in  Western  Virginia  and 
the  troops  of  Gen.  Saml.  Jones  are  idle.  They  could 
also  be  brought  to  Richmond  or  Eastern  Va.  if  oc- 
casion required  it. 

I  am  with  great  respect,  Your  obt.  servant, 
R.  E.  LEE,  Genl. 


Picture  of  Robert  E.  Lee — "  General  Lee  in, 
almost  without  exception,  the  handsomest  man  of 
his  age  I  ever  saw,"  says  an  English  writer,  who 
passed  some  time  with  him  in  the  field.  "  He  is 
fifty-six  years  old,  tall,  broad-shouldered,  very 
well  made,  well  set  up  —  a  thorough  soldier  in 
appearance;  and  his  manners  are  most  courteous, 
and  full  of  dignity.  He  is  a  perfect  gentleman 
in  every  respect.  I  imagine  no  man  has  so  few 
enemies,  or  is  so  universally  esteemed.  Through- 
out the  South,  all  agree  in  pronouncing  him  to 
be  as  near  perfection  as  a  man  can  be.  He  has 
none  of  the  small  vices,  such  as  smoking,  drink- 
ing, chewing,  or  swearing  j  and  his  bitterest  ene- 
my never  accused  him  of  any  cf  the  greater  ones. 
He  generally  wears  a  well-worn  .ong  gray  jacket, 
x  high  black  felt  hat,  and  blue  trousers  tucked 
into  his  Wellington  boots.  I  never  t  iw  him 
carry  arms,  and  the   oily  mark  of  his  military 


rank  are  the  three  stars  on  his  collar.  He  rides 
a  handsome  horse,  which  is  extremely  well 
groomed.  He  himself  is  very  neat  in  his  dross 
and  person,  and  in  the  most  arduous  marches  he 
always  looks  smart  and  clean. 

"  In  the  old  army  he  was  always  considered  one 
of  its  b?"?1'  ">fficers,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  these 
troubles  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second 
cavalry.  He  was  a  rich  man,  but  his  fine  estate 
was  one  of  the  first  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
I  believe  he  has  not  slept  in  a  house  since  he  has 
commanded  the  Virginian  army,  and  he  invariably 
declines  all  offers  of  hospitality,  for  fear  the  per- 
son offering  it  may  afterwards  get  into  trouble 
for  having  sheltered  the  rebel  General.  The  rela- 
tions between  him  and  Longstreet  are  quite 
touching.  They  are  almost  always  together. 
Longstreet's  corps  complain  of  this  sometimes, 
as,  they  say,  they  seldom  get  a  chance  of  detached 
service,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  Ewell.  It  is 
impossible  to  please  Longstreet  more  than  by 
praising  Lee.  I  believe  these  two  Generalsto  be 
as  little  ambitious,  and  as  thoroughly  unselfish,  as 
any  men  in  the  world.  Both  long  for  a  success- 
ful termination  of  the  war,  in  order  that  they 
may  retire  into  obscurity.  Stonewall  Jackson 
(until  his  death  the  third  in  command  of  their  army) 
was  just  such  another  simple-minded  servant  of 
his  country.  It  is  understood  that  General  Lee 
is  a  religious  man,  though  not  as  demonstrative 
in  that  respect  as  Jackson ;  and,  unlike  his  late 
brother  in  arms,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  only  faults,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
arise  from  his  excessive  amiability." 
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oen  c  j  ry 

An  Interview  with  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

A  year  or  more  before  the  death  of  General  Lee, 
he  came  to  Baltimore  as  one  of  a  committee  to  enlist 
the  authorities  of  the  city  and  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  project 
for  a  railroad  down  the  Valley  of  Virginia. 


.ay  iboo 

I  had  met  General  Lee  but  once,  and  then  only  for 
a  few  minutes  ;  and  though  his  home  during  his  last 
years  was  in  my  native  place,  I  did  not  intend  calling 
on  him  in  Baltimore ;  but  a  Southerner  of  wealth,  then 
in  New  York,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  having  tele- 
graphed me  to  see  the  General  and  invite  him  to 
come  on  and  be  his  guest,  I  called  upon  him  to  deliver 


the  invitation.  The  General  said  he  was  here  on  a 
hurried  visit,  that  his  duties  to  the  College  required 
his  presence  at  home,  and  that  with  many  thanks  for 
the  courtesy,  and  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  proffered  hospitalities  some  other  time,  he 
must  decline.  I  urged  him  not  to  carry  out  that  deci- 
sion, assuring  him  that  the  College  would  probably 
gain  substantial  benefit  from  his  visiting  my  friend. 
He  at  length  agreed  to  hold  the  question  under 
consideration  during  a  day  or  two  he  was  to  be  absent 
in  the  country,  and  made  an  appointment  for  my  meet- 
ing him  on  his  return. 

The  two  days  having  expired,  I  called  again  and 
found  him  expecting  me.  He  stated  that,  having  fully 
considered  the  subject,  he  had  decided  that  he  must 
return  home.  After  again  presenting  reasons  why  he 
should  make  the  visit  to  my  friend,  I  said  : 

"  I  think  I  see,  General,  that  the  real  difficulty  lies 
in  your  shrinking  from  the  conspicuity  of  a  visit  to 
New  York.  I  can  readily  understand  that  this  would 
be  unpleasant.  But  you  need  not  be  exposed  to  any 
publicity  whatever ;  my  friend  has  given  me  carte 
blanche  to  make  all  arrangements  for  your  coming.  I 
will  engage  a  compartment  in  the  palace  car  of  the 
night  train,  and  will  telegraph  my  friend  to  meet  you 
with  his  carriage  on  your  arrival  in  New  York." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  deep  feeling  manifested  in 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  replied  : 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  I  couldn't  go  sneaking  into  New 
York  in  that  way.  When  I  do  go  there,  I'll  go  in 
daylight,  and  go  like  a  man." 

I  felt  rebuked  at  having  made  the  suggestion ;  and 
finding  he  was  fixed  in  his  determination,  the  subject 
was  dropped.  But  he  seemed  in  a  talkative  mood, — 
remarkably  so,  considering  his  reputation  for  taciturn- 
ity,— and  immediately  began  to  speak  of  the  issues 
and  results  of  the  war.  The  topic  which  seemed  to 
lie  uppermost  and  heaviest  on  his  heart  was  the  vast 
number  of  noble  young  men  who  had  fallen  in  the 
bloody  strife.  In  this  particular  he  regarded  the 
struggle  as  having  been  most  unequal.  The  North,  he 
said,  had,  indeed,  sent  many  of  her  valuable  young 
men  to  the  field ;  but  as  in  all  large  cities  there  is  a 
population  which  can  well  be  spared,  she  had  from 
this  source  and  from  immigrants  from  abroad  unfail- 
ing additional  supplies.  The  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  none  but  her  own  sons,  and  she  sent  and 
sacrificed  the  flower  of  her  land. 

After  dwelling  with  emphasis  and  with  feeling  on  this 
point,  the  General  then  introduced  another  topic  which 
also  moved  him  deeply,  viz.,  the  persistent  manner  in 
which  the  leading  Northern  journals,  and  the  Northern 
people  generally,  insisted  that  the  object  of  the  war 
had  been  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  On 
this  point  he  seemed  not  only  indignant,  but  hurt.  He 
said  it  was  not  true.  He  declared  that,  for  himself,  he 
had  never  been  an  advocate  of  slavery  ;  that  he  had 
emancipated  most  of  his  slaves  years  before  the  war, 
and  had  sent  to  Liberia  those  who  were  willing  to  go; 
that  the  latter  were  writing  back  most  affectionate 
letters  to  him,  some  of  which  he  received  through  the 
lines  during  the  war.  He  said,  also,  as  an  evidence 
that  the  colored  people  did  not  consider  him  hostile  to 
their  race,  that  during  this  visit  to  Baltimore  some  of 
them  who  had  known  him  when  he  was  stationed 
here  had  come  up  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  and 


put  their  hands  into  the  carriage -window  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  They  would  hardly  have  received 
him  in  this  way,  he  thought,  had  they  looked  upon 
him  as  fresh  from  a  war  intended  for  their  oppression 
and  injury.  One  expression  I  must  give  in  his  own 
words. 

"  So  far,"  said  General  Lee,  "  from  engaging  in  a 
war  to  perpetuate  slavery,  I  am  rejoiced  that  slavery 
is  abolished.  I  believe  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  South.  So  fully  am  I  satisfied  of  this,  as 
regards  Virginia  especially,  that  I  would  cheerfully 
have  lost  all  I  have  lost  by  the  war,  and  have  suffered 
all  I  have  suffered,  to  have  this  object  attained."  This 
he  said  with  much  earnestness. 

After  expressing  himself  on  this  point,  as  well  as 
others  in  which  he  felt  that  Northern  writers  were 
greatly  misrepresenting  the  South,  he  looked  at  me 
and,  with  emphasis,  said  : 

"  Doctor,  I  think  some  of  you  gentlemen  that  use 
the  pen  should  see  that  justice  is  done  us." 

I  replied  that  the  feeling  engendered  by  the  war  was 
too  fresh  and  too  intense  for  anything  emanating  from 
a  Southern  pen  to  affect  Northern  opinion ;  but  that 
time  was  a  great  rectifier  of  human  judgments,  and 
hereafter  the  true  history  would  be  written  ;  and  that 
he  need  not  fear  that  then  injustice  would  be  done 
him. 

As  the  General  was  in  a  talking  mood,  he  would 
have  gone  on  much  further,  no  doubt,  but  that  at  this 
point  his  son,  General  W.  H.  F.  Lee,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  some  time,  and  who  had  just  arrived  in 
Baltimore,  entered  the  room. 

John  Leyburn. 

Baltimore. 

Bishop   Bryennios   and    the    Teaching   of   the   Twelve 
Apostles. 

There  is  a  quarter  of  Constantinople  called  Phanar, 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Greeks.  Here  the 
houses  are  larger  and  cleaner,  and  an  appearance  of 
greater  thrift  and  comfort  exists,  than  in  the  Turkish 
parts  of  the  city.  Here  is  the  residence  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch  and  of  the  more  celebrated  Greek  bishops. 
Here  is  the  patriarchal  church,  where  the  great  festi- 
vals of  Christmas  and  Easter  are  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  pomp.  Here,  too,  is  the  confused  and  irreg- 
ular mass  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  Jerusalem 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Hardly  more  than 
a  stone's-throw  to  the  east,  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  great  patriarchal  church,  is  a  narrow,  unpainted 
wooden  house,  four  stories  high.  This  house  has 
been  for  years  the  residence  of  Philotheos  Bryennios, 
metropolitan  of  Diocletian's  ancient  capital,  Nicome- 
dia,  and,  of  late,  specially  famous  for  his  discovery  of 
the  manuscript  volume  containing  what  is  called  the 
AiSctyj],  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  In 
the  library  of  the  Jerusalem  Monastery  that  manu- 
script is  still  kept  which  has  been  more  discussed,  and 
has  attracted  more  attention,  than  any  other  ancient 
manuscript  since  Tischendorf  discovered  the  Codex 
Sinai  ticus. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  Bishop  Bry- 
ennios on  several  occasions.  Twice  I  have  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  seeing  and  glancing  over  the  manu- 
script —  a  privilege  only  one  other  American  gentle- 
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night  in  the  spring 
of  1863,  I  was  sit- 
ting in  my  tent 
opposite  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  when 
there  came  in  a 
slender,  wiry  fellow 
about  five  feet  eight, 
with  hazel  eyes, 
dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion, and  brown 
beard.  He  wore  a 
citizen's  suit  of  dark 
material,  and  ex- 
cept for  his  stooped 
shoulders  was  well- 
formed  and  evi- 
dently a  man  of 
great  activity.  He 
handed  me  a  note 
from  Mr.  Seddon, 
Secretary  of  War. 
That  was  my  first 
meeting  with  the 
famous  scout  Harrison,  who  in  his  unpretend- 
ing citizen's  dress  passed  unmolested  from 
right  to  left  through  the  Federal  army,  visited 
Washington  City,  ate  and  drank  with  the  Fed- 
eral officers,  and  joined  me  at  Chambersburg 
with  information  more  accurate  than  a  force 
of  cavalry  could  have  secured. 

While  my  command  was  at  Suffolk,  engaged 
in  collecting  supplies  from  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  General  Burn- 
side  was  relieved  and  General  Hooker  put  in 
command  of  the  Federal  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
General  Lee  was  not  expecting  Hooker  to 
move  so  early,  and  gave  me  no  warning  until 
the  Federals  moved  out  to  turn  his  left  by 
Chancellorsville.  He  then  sent  urgent  demand 
for  me,  but  it  so  happened  that  all  my  trains 
were  down  on  the  eastern  coasts,  and  I  could 
not  move  my  troops  without  leaving  the  trains 
to  the  enemy.  I  made  haste  to  get  them  back 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  moment  we  got 
them  within  our  lines  I  pulled  up  from  around 
Suffolk,  and,  recrossing  the  Blackwater,  started 
back  on  my  march  to  join  General   Lee  at 

*  General  D.  H.  Hill  was  the  superior  of  General 
A.  P.  Hill  in  rank,  skill,  judgment,  and  distinguished 
services.  He  had  served  with  the  army  in  Virginia, 
on  the  Peninsula  in  the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Seven 
Pines,  and  the  Seven  Days'  battles  around  Richmond. 
In  the  Maryland  campaign  he  made  the  battle  of  South 
Mountain  alone  from  morning  till  late  in  the  after- 
noon, with  five  thousand  against  a  large  part  of  Mc- 


Fredericksburg.  Before  we  got  to  Richmond, 
however,  we  received  dispatches  announcing 
the  Confederate  success.  But  with  these  tid- 
ings of  victory  came  the  sad  intelligence  that 
General  Stonewall  Jackson  was  seriously 
wounded,  a  piece  of  news  that  cast  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  army. 

On  the  9th  of  May  I  joined  General  Lee  at 
his  headquarters  at  Fredericksburg.  At  oui 
first  meeting  we  had  very  little  conversation; 
General  Lee  merely  stated  that  he  had  had  a 
severe  battle,  and  the  army  had  been  very 
much  broken  up.  He  regarded  the  wound 
accidentally  inflicted  on  Jackson  as  a  terrible 
calamity.  Although  we  felt  the  immediate 
loss  of  Jackson's  services,  it  was  supposed  he 
would  rally  and  get  well.  He  lingered  for 
several  days,  one  day  reported  better  and  the 
next  worse,  until  at  last  he  was  taken  from  us 
to  the  shades  of  Paradise.  The  shock  was  a 
very  severe  one  to  men  and  officers,  but  the 
full  extent  of  our  loss  was  not  felt  until  the 
remains  of  the  beloved  general  had  been  sent 
home.  The  dark  clouds  of  the  future  then 
began  to  lower  above  the  Confederates. 

General  Lee  at  that  time  was  confronted  by 
two  problems  :  one,  the  finding  a  successor  for 
Jackson,  another,  the  future  movements  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  After  considering 
the  matter  fully  he  decided  to  reorganize  his 
army,  making  three  corps  instead  of  two.  I 
was  in  command  of  the  First  Corps,  and  he 
seemed  anxious  to  have  a  second  and  third 
corps  under  the  command  of  Virginians.  To  do 
so  was  to  overlook  the  claims  of  other  gener- 
als who  had  been  active  and  very  efficient  in 
the  service.  He  selected  General  Ewell  to 
command  the  Second,  and  General  A.  P. 
Hill  for  the  Third  Corps.  General  Ewell  was 
entitled  to  command  by  reason  of  his  rank, 
services,  and  ability.  Next  in  rank  was  a  North 
Carolinian,  General  D.  H.  Hill,  and  next  a 
Georgian,  General  Lafayette  McLaws,  against 
whom  was  the  objection  that  they  were  not 
Virginians.* 

In  reorganizing  his  army,  General  Lee  im- 
paired to  some  extent  the  morale  of  his  troops, 
but  the  First  Corps,  dismembered  as  it  was, 

Clellan's  army.  He  also  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  of 
Sharpsburg.  He  hailed,  however,  not  from  Virginia  but 
from  North  Carolina,  and  had  just  been  detailed  for 
service  in  that  State.  Next  in  rank  after  General  D.  H. 
Hill  was  General  Lafayette  McLaws,  who  had  served 
with  us  continually  from  the  Peninsular  campaign.  His 
attack  of  Maryland  Heights  in  the  campaign  of  1S62 
was  the  crowning  point  in  the  capture  of  Harper's 
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still  considered  itself,  with  fair  opportunities, 
invincible,  and  was  ready  for  any  move  war- 
ranted by  good  judgment. 

While  General  Lee  was  reorganizing  his 
army  he  was  also  arranging  the  new  cam- 
paign. Grant  had  laid  siege  to  Vicksburg, 
and  Johnston  was  concentrating  at  Jackson  to 
drive  him  away.  Rosecrans  was  in  Tennessee 
and  Bragg  was  in  front  of  him.  The  force 
Johnston  was  concentrating  at  Jackson  gave 
us  no  hope  that  he  would  have  sufficient 
strength  to  make  any  impression  upon  Grant, 
and  even  if  he  could,  Grant  was  in  position  to 
reenforce  rapidly  and  could  supply  his  army 
with  greater  facility.  Vicksburg  was  doomed 
unless  we  could  offer  relief  by  strategic  move. 
I  proposed  to  send  a  force  through  East  Ten- 
nessee to  join  Bragg  and  also  to  have  John- 
ston sent  to  join  him,  thus  concentrating  a 
large  force  to  move  against  Rosecrans,  crush 
out  his  army  and  march  against  Cincinnati. 
That,  I  thought,  was  the  only  way  we  had  to 
relieve  Vicksburg.  General  Lee  admitted  the 
force  of  my  proposition  but  finally  stated  that 
he  preferred  to  organize  a  campaign  into 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  hoping  thereby 
to  draw  the  Federal  troops  from  the  southern 
points  they  occupied.  After  discussing  the 
matter  with  him  for  several  days  I  found  his 
mind  made  up  not  to  allow  any  of  his  troops 
to  go  west.  I  then  accepted  his  proposition 
to  make  a  campaign  into  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
vided it  should  be  offensive  in  strategy  but 
defensive  in  tactics,  forcing  the  Federal  army 
to  give  us  battle  when  we  were  in  strong  po- 
sition and  ready  to  receive  them.  One  mis- 
take of  the  Confederacy  was  in  pitting  force 
against  force.  The  only  hope  we  had  was  to 
outgeneral  the  Federals.  We  were  all  hopeful 
and  the  army  was  in  good  condition,  but  the 
war  had  advanced  far  enough  for  us  to  see 
that  a  mere  victory  without  decided  fruits 
was  a  luxury  we  could  not  afford.  Our  num- 
bers were  less  than  the  Federal  forces,  and  our 
resources  were  limited  while  theirs  were  not. 
The  time  had  come  when  it  was  imperative 
that  the  skill  of  generals  and  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  war  should  take  the  place  of  muscle 
against  muscle.  Our  purpose  should  havebeen 
to  impair  the  morale  of  the  Federal  army  and 
shake  Northern  confidence  in  the  Federal 
leaders.  We  talked  on  that  line  from  day  to 
day,  and  General  Lee,  accepting  it  as  good 
military  view,  adopted  it  as  the  keynote  of 
the    campaign.    I  suggested  that  we  should 

Ferry  with  its  garrison  and  supplies.  With  Maryland 
Heights  in  our  hands  Harper's  Ferry  was  untenable. 
Without  Maryland  Heights  in  our  possession  Jack- 
son's forces  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  could 
not  have  taken  the  post.  At  Fredericksburg  McLaws 
held  the  ground  at  Marye's  Hill  with  five  thousand  men 
(his  own  and  Ransom's  division)  against  forty  thou- 


have  all  the  details  and  purposes  so  well  ar- 
ranged and  so  impressed  upon  our  minds  that 
when  the  critical  moment  should  come,  we 
could  refer  to  our  calmer  moments  and  know 
we  were  carrying  out  our  original  plans.  I 
stated  to  General  Lee  that  if  he  would  allow 
me  to  handle  my  corps  so  as  to  receive  the 
attack  of  the  Federal  army,  I  would  beat  it 
off  without  calling  on  him  for  help  except  to 
guard  my  right  and  left,  and  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  as  an 
instance  of  defensive  warfare,  where  we  had 
thrown  not  more  than  five  thousand  troops  into 
the  fight  and  had  beaten  off  two-thirds  of  the 
Federal  army  with  great  loss  to  them  and 
slight  loss  to  my  own  troops.  I  also  called  his 
attention  to  Napoleon's  instructions  to  Mar- 
mont  at  the  head  of  an  invading  army. 

A  few  days  before  we  were  ready  to  move, 
General  Lee  sent  for  General  Ewell  to  receive 
his  orders.  I  was  present  at  the  time  and  re- 
marked that  if  we  were  ever  going  to  make 
an  offensive  battle  it  should  be  done  south  of 
the  Potomac  —  adding  that  we  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  cross  the  Rappahannock 
near  Culpeper  Court  House  and  make  a  bat- 
tle there.  I  made  this  suggestion  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  discussion  which  I  thought 
would  give  Ewell  a  better  idea  of  the  plan  of 
operations.  My  remark  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect and  we  talked  over  the  possibilities  of  a 
battle  south  of  the  Potomac.  The  enemy 
would  be  on  our  right  flank  while  we  were 
moving  north.  Ewell's  corps  was  to  move  in 
advance  to  Culpeper  Court  House,  mine  to 
follow,  and  the  cavalry  was  to  move  along  on 
our  right  flank  to  the  east  of  us.  Thus,  by 
threatening  his  rear,  we  could  draw  Hooker 
from  his  position  at  Fredericksburg.  Our 
movements  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
were  necessarily  slow  in  order  that  we  might 
be  sure  of  having  the  proper  effect  on  Hooker 
and  draw  him  from  his  position  on  Stafford 
Heights  opposite  Fredericksburg. 

Ewell  was  started  off  to  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia to  cross  the  mountains  and  move  in  the 
direction  of  Winchester,  which  was  occupied 
by  considerable  forces  under  Milroy.  I  was 
moving  at  the  same  time  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  with  Stuart's  cavalry  on  my  right  so  as 
to  occupy  the  gaps  from  Ashby  on  to  Har- 
per's Ferry.  Ewell,  moving  on  through  the 
valley,  captured  troops  and  supplies  at  Win- 
chester, and  passed  through  Martinsburg  and 
Williamsport   into    Maryland.    As    I    moved 

sand,  and  put  more  than  double  his  defending  forces 
hors  de  combat,  thus  making,  for  his  numbers,  the  best 
battle  of  the  war.  General  McLaws  was  not  in  vigor- 
ous health,  however,  and  was  left  to  command  his 
division  in  the  campaign.  He  called  on  General  Lee 
to  know  why  his  claims  had  been  overlooked,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  Lee  gave  him  satisfactory  reasons. — J.  L. 
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along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
we  heard  from  day  to  day  of  the  movements 
of  Hooker's  army,  and  that  he  had  finally 
abandoned  his  position  on  Stafford  Heights, 
and  was  moving  up  the  Potomac  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Washington.  Upon  receipt  of  that  in- 
formation, A.  P.  Hill  was  ordered  to  draw 
off  from  Fredericksburg  and  follow  the  move- 
ments of  General  Ewell,  save  to  cross  the 
Potomac  at  Shepherdstown.  When  Hill  with 
his  troops  and  well-supplied  trains  had  passed 
my  rear,  I  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
Blue  Ridge,  pass  over  to  the  west  of  the  Shen- 
andoah and  follow  the  movements  of  the 
other  troops,  only  to  cross  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport.  I  ordered  General  Stuart,  whom 
I  considered  under  my  command,  to  occupy 
the  gaps  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry  and  to 
follow  with  his  main  force  on  my  right,  to 
cross  the  Potomac  at  Shepherdstown,  and 
move  on  my  right  flank.  Upon  giving  him 
this  order,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  au- 
thority from  General  Lee  to  occupy  the  gaps 
with  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  to  follow  the 
Federal  army  with  the  remainder.  At  the 
same  time  he  expressed  his  purpose  of  cross- 
ing the  river  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  try- 
ing to  make  way  around  the  right  of  the 
Federal  army ;  so  I  moved  my  troops  inde- 
pendent of  the  cavalry,  following  my  orders, 
crossed  at  Williamsport,  came  up  with  A.  P. 
Hill,  in  Maryland,  and  we  moved  on  thence 
to  Chambersburg. 

Before  we  left  Fredericksburg  for  the  cam- 
paign into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  I 
called  up  my  scout  Harrison,  and,  giving  him 
all  the  gold  he  thought  he  would  need,  told 
him  to  go  to  Washington  City  and  remain 
there  until  he  was  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  he  knew  would  be  of  value  to  us, 
and  directed  that  he  should  then  make  his 
way  back  to  me  and  report.  As  he  was  leav- 
ing, he  asked  where  he  would  find  me.  That 
was  information  I  did  not  care  to  impart  to  a 
man  who  was  going  directly  to  the  Federal 
capital.  I  answered  that  my  command  was 
large  enough  to  be  found  without  difficulty. 
We  had  reached  Chambersburg  on  the  27th  of 
June  and  were  remaining  there  to  give  the 
troops  rest,  when  my  scout  straggled  into  the 
lines.  He  told  me  he  had  been  to  Washington 
and  had  spent  his  gold  freely,  drinking  in  the 
saloons  and  getting  upon  confidential  terms 
with  army  officers.  In  that  way  he  had  gotten 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  general  movements 
of  the  Federal  army  and  the  preparation  to 
give  us  battle.  The  moment  he  heard  Hooker 
had  started  across  the  Potomac  he  set  out  to 
find  me.  He  fell  in  with  the  Federal  army  be- 
fore reaching  Frederick — his  plan  being  to 
walk  at  night  and  stop  during  the  day  in  the 


neighborhood  of  the  troops.  He  said  there 
were  three  corps  near  Frederick  when  he  passed 
there,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  position 
of  the  other.  This  information  proved  more 
accurate  than  we  could  have  expected  if  we 
had  been  relying  upon  our  cavalry.  I  sent  the 
scout  to  report  to  General  Lee,  who  was  near, 
and  suggested  in  my  note  that  it  might  be  well 
for  us  to  begin  to  look  to  the  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Meade  was  then  in  command  of  the 
Federal  army,  Hooker  having  been  relieved. 

The  two  armies  were  then  near  each  other, 
the  Confederates  being  north  and  west  of 
Gettysburg  and  the  Federals  south  and  south- 
east of  that  memorable  field.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  we  turned  our  faces  toward  our  enemy 
and  marched  upon  Gettysburg.  The  Third 
Corps,  under  Hill,  moved  out  first  and  my 
command  followed.  We  then  found  ourselves 
in  a  very  unusual  condition :  we  were  almost 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy  with 
our  cavalry  gone.  Stuart  was  undertaking 
another  wild  ride  around  the  Federal  army. 
We  knew  nothing  of  Meade's  movements 
further  than  the  report  my  scout  had  made. 
We  did  not  know,  except  by  surmise,  when 
or  where  to  expect  to  find  Meade,  nor  whether 
he  was  lying  in  wait  or  advancing.  The  Con- 
federates moved  down  the  Gettysburg  road 
on  the  30th  of  June,  encountered  the  Federals 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  a  severe  engagement 
followed.  The  Federals  were  driven  entirely 
from  the  field  and  forced  back  through  the 
streets  of  Gettysburg  to  Cemetery  Hill,  which 
had  been  previously  selected  as  a  Federal  rally- 
ing point  and  was  occupied  by  a  reserve  force 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps. 

Gettysburg  lies  partly  between  Seminary 
Ridge  on  the  west  and  Cemetery  Ridge  on 
the  south-east,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  yards  dividing  the  crests  of  the  two 
ridges.  As  General  Lee  rode  to  the  summit 
of  Seminary  Ridge  and  looked  down  upon 
the  town  he  saw  the  Federals  in  full  retreat 
and  concentrating  on  the  rock-ribbed  hill  that 
served  as  a  burying-ground  for  the  city.  Lie 
sent  orders  to  Ewell  to  follow  up  the  success  if 
he  found  it  practicable  and  to  occupy  the  hill 
on  which  the  enemy  was  concentrating.  As 
the  order  was  not  positive  but  left  discretion 
with  General  Ewell,  the  latter  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  give  his  troops  a  little  rest  and  wait  for 
more  definite  instructions.  I  was  following  the 
Third  Corps  as  fast  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as 
I  got  possession  of  the  road  went  rapidly  for- 
ward to  join  General  Lee.  I  found  him  on 
the  summit  of  Seminary  Ridge  watching  the 
enemy  concentrate  on  the  opposite  hill.  He 
pointed  out  their  position  to  me.  I  took  my 
glasses  and  made  as  careful  a  survey  as  I 
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could  from  that  point.    After  five  or  ten  min- 
utes I  turned  to  General  Lee  and  said  : 

"  If  we  could  have  chosen  a  point  to  meet 
our  plans  of  operation,  I  do  not  think  we  could 
have  found  a  better  one  than  that  upon  which 
they  are  now  concentrating.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  throw  our  army  around  by  their  left 
and  we  shall  interpose  between  the  Federal 
army  and  Washington.  We  can  get  a  strong 
position  and  wait,  and  if  they  fail  to  attack  us 
we  shall  have  everything  in  condition  to  move 
back  to-morrow  night  in  the  direction  of  Wash- 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL     WILLIAM     DARKSDALE,    WOUNDED    JULY    2D, 
DIED    JULY    3D.        (FROM     A     PHOTOGRAPH     BY    BRADY.) 

ington,  selecting  beforehand  a  good  position 
into  which  we  can  place  our  troops  to  receive 
battle  next  day.  Finding  our  object  is  Wash- 
ington or  that  army,  the  Federals  will  be  sure 
to  attack  us.  When  they  attack,  we  shall  beat 
them,  as  we  proposed  to  do  before  we  left 
Fredericksburg,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
the  fruits  of  our  success  will  be  great." 

"  No,"  said  General  Lee;  "the  enemy  is 
there,  and  I  am  going  to  attack  him  there." 

I  suggested  that  such  a  move  as  I  proposed 
would  give  us  control  of  the  roads  leading 
to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  reminded 
General  Lee  of  our  original  plans.  If  we  had 
fallen  behind  Meade  and  had  insisted  on  stay- 
ing between  him  and  Washington,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  attack  and  would 
have  been  badly  beaten.  General  Lee  an- 
swered, "  No ;  they  are  there  in  position,  and  I 
am  going  to  whip  them  or  they  are  going 
to  whip  me."  I  saw  he  was  in  no  frame 
of  mind  to  listen  to  further  argument  at  that 
time,  so  I  did  not  push  the  matter,  but  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  subject  the  next  morning. 
It  was  then  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


On  the  morning  of  the  2d  I  joined  General 
Lee  and  again  proposed  the  move  to  Meade's 
left  and  rear.  He  was  still  unwilling  to  con- 
sider the  proposition,  but  soon  left  me  and 
rode  off  to  see  General  Ewell  and  to  examine 
the  ground  on  our  left  with  a  view  to  making 
the  attack  at  that  point.  After  making  the 
examination  and  talking  to  General  Ewell,  he 
determined  to  make  the  attack  by  the  right, 
and,  returning  to  where  I  was,  announced  his 
intention  of  so  doing.  His  engineer  officers 
had  been  along  the  line  far  enough  to  find  a 
road  by  which  the  troops  could  move  and  be 
concealed  from  the  Federal  signal  stations. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  he  ordered  the  march,  and  put  it  under 
the  conduct  of  his  engineer  officers,  so  as  to 
be  assured  of  their  moving  by  the  best  route 
and  encountering  the  least  delay  in  reaching 
the  position  designated  by  him  for  the  attack 
on  the  Federal  left,  at  the  same  time  conceal- 
ing the  movements  then  under  orders  from 
view  of  the  Federals. 

McLaws's  division  was  in  advance,  with 
Hood  following.  After  marching  some  dis- 
tance there  was  a  delay  in  front,  and  I  rode 
forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  part  of  the  road  just  in 
advance  of  us  was  in  plain  view  of  the  Federal 
signal  station  on  Round  Top.  To  avoid  that 
point  the  direction  of  the  troops  was  changed. 
Again  I  found  there  was  some  delay,  and 
ordering  Hood's  division,  then  in  the  rear,  to 
move  on  and  double  with  the  division  in  front, 
so  as  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible,  I  went 
forward  again  to  see  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
It  seemed  there  was  doubt  again  about  the 
men  being  concealed,  when  I  stated  that  I 
could  see  the  signal  station,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  could  not  see  us.  It  seemed 
to  me  useless,  therefore,  to  delay  the  troops 
any  longer  with  the  idea  of  concealing  the 
move,  and  the  two  divisions  moved  on.  As 
the  line  was  deployed  I  rode  along  from  left 
to  right,  examining  the  Federal  position  and 
putting  my  troops  in  the  best  position  we 
could  find.  General  Lee  at  the  same  time 
gave  orders  for  the  attack  to  be  made  by  my 
right  —  following  up  the  direction  of  the  Em- 
mettsburg  road  toward  the  Cemetery  Ridge, 
holding  Hood's  left  as  well  as  could  be  toward 
the  Emmettsburg  road,  McLaws  to  follow  the 
movements  of  Hood,  attacking  at  the  Peach 
Orchard  the  Federal  Third  Corps,  with  a 
part  of  R.  H.  Anderson's  division  following 
the  movements  of  McLaws  to  guard  his  left 
flank.  As  soon  as  the  troops  were  in  position, 
and  we  could  find  the  points  against  which 
we  should  march  and  give  the  guiding  points, 
the  advance  was  ordered  —  at  half-past  three 
o'clock   in    the    afternoon.    The    attack   was. 


i.  Chambersburg  pike  bridge  over  Willoughby  Creek  — beginning  o.  Wolf  Hill.    10.  Culp's  Hill.    n.  East  Cemetery  Hill.    12.  Ceme- 

of  the  battle  of  the  first  day.     2.    McPherson's  farm  and  woods,  tery    Hill  — site     of    National    Cemetery.       13.    Ziegler's     Grove. 

3.   Railway  cuts.     4.   Seminary.     5.   Oak   Hill.     6.   Carlisle    Road.  14.   Meade's  headq'rs  on  the  Taneytown  "Road.    15.  Slocum's  head- 

7.   Harnsburg  Road  bridge  over  Rock  Creek.     8.   Hanover  Road.  quarters  on  Power's  Hill.      16.   Co'dori's  house  on  the  Emmettsburg 


Road.  17.  Cemetery  Ridge.  iS.  Little  Round  Top.  10.  Round 
Top.  20.  Devil's  Den.  21.  Wheat-field.  22.  Trosde's  tarm.  23. 
Peach  Orchard.  24.  Seminary  Ridge.  25.  Extreme  right  of 
Longstreet's  line. 
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made  in  splendid  style  by  both  divisions,  and 
the  Federal  line  was  broken  by  the  first  im- 
pact. They  retired,  many  of  them,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Round  Top  behind  bowlders  and 
fences,  which  gave  them  shelter,  and  where 
they  received  reinforcements. 

This  was  an  unequal  battle.  General  Lee's 
orders  had  been  that  when  my  advance  was 
made,  the  Second  Corps,  on  his  left,  should 
move  and  make  a  simultaneous  attack ;  that 
the  Third  Corps  should  watch  closely  and 
engage  so  as  to  prevent  heavy  massing  in 
front  of  me.  Ewell  made  no  move  at  all  until 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  after  the  heat  of 
the  battle  was  over,  his  line  having  been 
broken  by  a  call  for  one  of  his  brigades  some- 
where else.  Hill  made  no  move  whatever, 
save  of  the  brigades  of  his  right  division  that 
were  covering  our  left. 

When  the  battle  of  the  2d  was  over,  Gen- 
eral Lee  pronounced  it  a  success,  as  we  were 
in  possession  of  ground  from  which  we  had 
driven  the  Federals  and  had  taken  several 
field  pieces.  The  conflict  had  been  fierce  and 
bloody,  and  my  troops  had  driven  back  heavy 
columns  and  had  encountered  a  force  three  or 
four  times  their  number,*  but  we  had  accom- 
plished little  toward  victorious  results.  Our 
success  of  the  first  day  led  us  into  battle  on 
the  2d,  and  the  battle  on  the  2d  doubtless  led 
us  into  the  terrible  and  hopeless  slaughter  on 
the  3d. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d,  I  sent  to  our  extreme 
right  to  make  a  little  reconnoissance  in  that 
direction,  thinking  General  Lee  might  yet  con- 
clude to  move  around  the  Federal  left.  The 
morning  of  the  3d  broke  clear  and  indicated 
a  day  on  which  operations  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  elements.  The  Confederate  forces 
still  occupied  Seminary  Ridge,  while  the  Fed- 
erals occupied  the  range  stretching  from  Round 
Top  to  Cemetery  Hill  and  around  Culp's  Hill. 
The  position  of  the  Federals  was  quite  strong, 
and  the  battle  of  the  2d  had  concentrated 
them  so  that  I  considered  an  attack  from  the 
front  more  hazardous  than  the  battle  on  the  2d 
had  been.  The  Federals  were  concentrated, 
while  our  troops  were  stretched  out  in  a  long, 
broken,  and  thus  a  weak  line.  However,  Gen- 
eral Lee  hoped  to  break  through  the  Federal 
line  and  drive  them  off.  I  was  disappointed 
when  he  came  to  me  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d,  and  directed  that  I  should  renew  the  at- 
tack against  Cemetery  Hill,  probably  the 
strongest  point  of  the  Federal  line.  He  had 
already  ordered  Pickett's  division,  which  had 
been  left  at  Chambersburg  to  guard  our  sup- 
ply trains,  up  for  that  purpose.    In  the  mean- 

*  General  Meade's  report  shows  that  all  of  the  Third 
and  parts  of  the  Second,  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Twelfth 
corps  took  part  in  the  second  day's  fight. — Editor. 


time  the  Federals  had  placed  batteries  on 
Round  Top  in  position  to  make  a  raking  fire 
against  troops  attacking  the  Federal  front. 
Meade  knew  that  if  the  battle  was  renewed  it 
would  be  virtually  over  the  same  ground  as  my 
battle  of  the  2d.  I  stated  to  General  Lee  that 
I  had  been  examining  the  ground  over  to  the 
right,  and  was  much  inclined  to  think  the  best 
tlnng  was  to  move  to  the  Federal  left. 

"  No,"  he  said;  "I  am  going  to  take  them 
where  they  are  on  Cemetery  Hill.  I  want  you 
to  take  Pickett's  division  and  make  the  attack. 
I  will  reenforce  you  by  two  divisions  of  the 
Third  Corps." 

"That  will  give  me  fifteen  thousand  men," 
I  replied.  "  I  have  been  a  soldier,  I  may  say, 
from  the  ranks  up  to  the  position  I  now  hold. 
I  have  been  in  pretty  much  all  kinds  of  skir- 
mishes, from  those  of  two  or  three  soldiers  up 
to  those  of  an  army  corps,  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  there  never  was  a  body  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  who  could  make  that  attack 
successfully." 

The  General  seemed  a  little  impatient  at 
my  remarks,  so  I  said  nothing  more.  As  he 
showed  no  indication  of  changing  his  plan,  I 
went  to  work  at  once  to  arrange  my  troops  for 
the  attack.  Pickett  was  put  in  position  and 
received  directions  for  the  line  of  his  advance 
as  indicated  by  General  Lee.  The  divisions  of 
the  Third  Corps  were  arranged  along  his  left 
with  orders  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  as 
Pickett  passed  before  them  in  short  echelon. 
We  were  to  open  with  our  batteries,  and  Pick- 
ett was  to  move  out  as  soon  as  we  silenced 
the  Federal  batteries.  The  artillery  combat 
was  to  begin  with  the  rapid  discharge  of  two 
field  pieces  as  our  signal.  As  soon  as  the 
orders  were  communicated  along  the  line,  I 
sent  Colonel  E.  P.  Alexander  (who  was  com- 
manding a  battalion  of  artillery  and  who  had 
been  an  engineer  officer)  to  select  carefully  a 
point  from  which  he  could  observe  the  effect 
of  our  batteries.  When  he  could  discover  the 
enemy's  batteries  silenced  or  crippled,  he 
should  give  notice  to  General  Pickett,  who 
was  ordered,  upon  receipt  of  that  notice,  to 
move  forward  to  the  attack.  When  I  took 
Pickett  to  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge  and  ex- 
plained where  his  troops  should  be  sheltered, 
and  pointed  out  the  direction  General  Lee 
wished  him  to  take  and  the  point  of  the  Fed- 
eral line  where  the  assault  was  to  be  made, 
he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  severe  battle  he 
was  to  encounter,  but  was  quite  hopeful  of 
success.  Upon  receipt  of  notice,  he  was  to 
march  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  down  the 
gentle  slope  and  up  the  rise  opposite  the 
Federal  stronghold.  The  distance  was  about 
fourteen  hundred  yards,  and  for  most  of  the 
way  the  Federal  batteries  would  have  a  rak- 
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ing  fire  from   Round  Top,  while  the  sharp-  less  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  cruel  slaugh- 

shooters,  artillery,  and  infantry  would  subject  ter   it    would    cause.    My  heart    was    heavy 

the  assaulting  column  to  a  terrible  and  de-  when    I   left   Pickett.    I   rode  once  or  twice 

structive   fire.    With    my  knowledge    of  the  along  the  ground  between   Pickett  and  the 

situation,  I  could  see  the  desperate  and  hope-  Federals,  examining  the  positions  and  study- 
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ing  the  matter  over  in  all  its  phases  so  far  as 
we  could  anticipate. 

About  one  o'clock  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness. The  signal  guns  broke  the  prevailing 
stillness,  and  immediately  a  hundred  and 
fifty  Confederate  cannon  burst  into  a  deaf- 
ening roar,  which  was  answered  by  a  thunder 
almost  as  great  from  the  Federal  side.  From 
both  sides  the  shells  were  hurled  and  burst  as 
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the  great  artillery  combat  proceeded.  The 
destruction  was,  of  course,  not  great ;  but  the 
thunder  on  Seminary  Ridge,  and  the  echo 
coming  back  from  the  Federals,  showed  that 
both  sides  were  ready.  The  armies  seemed 
like  mighty  wild  beasts  growling  at  each  other 
and  preparing  for  a  death  struggle.  For  an 
hour  or  two  the  fire  was  continued,  and  met 
such  steady  response  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
erals, that  it  seemed  less  effective  than  we 
had  anticipated.  I  sent  word  to  Alexander 
that  unless  he  could  do  something  more,  I 
would  not  feel  warranted  in  ordering  the 
troops  forward.  After  a  little,  some  of  the 
Federal  batteries  ceased  firing,  possibly  to 
save  ammunition,  and  Alexander  thought  the 
most  suitable  time  for  the  advance  had  come. 
He  sent  word  to  Pickett,  and  Pickett  rode  to 
my  headquarters.  As  he  came  up  he  asked 
if  the  time  for  his  advance  had  come.  I  was 
convinced  that  he  would  be  leading  his  troops 
to  needless  slaughter,  and  did  not  speak.  He 
repeated  the  question,  and  without  opening 
my  lips,  I  bowed  in  answer.  In  a  determined 
voice  Pickett  said :  "  Sir,  I  shall  lead  my 
division  forward."  He  then  remounted  his 
horse  and  rode  back  to  his  command.  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  a  point  where 
I  could  observe  the  troops  as  they  marched 
forward.  Colonel  Alexander  had  set  aside  a 
battery  of  seven  guns  to  advance  with  Pick- 
ett, but  General  Pendleton,  from  whom  they 
were  borrowed,  recalled  them  just  before  the 
charge  was  ordered.  Colonel  Alexander  told 
me  of  the  seven  guns  which  had  been  removed, 


and  that  his  ammunition  was  so  low  he  could 
not  properly  support  the  charge.  I  ordered 
him  to  stop  Pickett  until  the  ammunition 
could  be  replenished,  and  he  answered,  "  There 
is  no  ammunition  with  which  to  replenish." 
In  the  hurry  he  got  together  such  guns  as  he 
could  to  move  with  Pickett. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  should  have  exer- 
cised discretion  and  should  not  have  sent 
Pickett  on  his  charge.  It  has  been  urged  that 
I  had  exercised  discretion  on  previous  occa- 
sions. It  is  true  that  at  times  when  I  saw  a 
certainty  of  success  in  another  direction,  I 
did  not  follow  the  orders  of  my  general,  but 
that  was  when  he  was  not  near  and  could 
not  see  the  situation  as  it  existed.  When 
your  chief  is  away,  you  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise discretion ;  but  if  he  sees  everything  you 
see,  you  have  no  right  to  disregard  his  posi- 
tive and  repeated  orders.  I  never  exercised 
discretion  after  discussing  with  General  Lee 
the  points  of  his  orders,  and  when  after  dis- 
cussion he  had  ordered  the  execution  of  his 
policy.  I  had  offered  my  objections  to  Pickett's 
battle  and  had  been  overruled,  and  I  was  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  commanding 
general  when  the  order  was  given  for  Pickett 
to  advance. 

Gettysburg  was  one  of  the  saddest  days  of 
my  life.  I  foresaw  what  my  men  would  meet 
and  would  gladly  have  given  up  my  position 
rather  than  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  that 
day.  It  was  thus  I  felt  when  Pickett  at  the  head 
of  forty-nine  hundred  brave  men  marched 
over  the  crest  of  Seminary  Ridge  and  began 
his  descent  of  the  slope.  As  he  passed  me  he 
rode  gracefully,  with  his  jaunty  cap  raked  well 
over  on  his  right  ear  and  his  long  auburn  locks, 
nicely  dressed,  hanging  almost  to  his  shoul- 
ders. He  seemed  rather  a  holiday  soldier  than 
a  general  at  the  head  of  a  column  which  was 
about  to  make  one  of  the  grandest,  most  des- 
perate assaults  recorded  in  the  annals  of  wars. 
Armistead  and  Garnett,  two  of  his  brigadiers, 
were  veterans  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
service.  Their  minds  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
men  behind,  and  in  the  bloody  work  before 
them.  Kemper,  the  other  brigadier,  was  younger 
but  had  experienced  many  severe  battles.  He 
was  leading  my  old  brigade  that  I  had  drilled 
on  Manassas  plains  before  the  first  battle  on 
that  noted  field.  The  troops  advanced  in  well- 
closed  ranks  and  with  elastic  step,  their  faces 
lighted  with  hope.  Before  them  lay  the  ground 
over  which  they  were  to  pass  to  the  point  of 
attack.  Intervening  were  several  fences,  a  field 
of  corn,  a  little  swale  running  through  it  andthen 
a  rise  from  that  point  to  the  Federal  stronghold. 
As  soon  as  Pickett  passed  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
the  Federals  had  a  clear  view  and  opened 
their  batteries,  and  as  he  descended  the  eastern 
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slope  of  the  ridge  his  troops  received  a  fearful 
fire  from  the  batteries  in  front  and  from  Round 
Top.  The  troops  marched  steadily,  taking  the 
fire  with  great  coolness.  As  soon  as  they 
passed  my  batteries  I  ordered  my  artillery  to 
turn  their  fire  against  the  batteries  on  our  right 
then  raking  my  lines.  They  did  so,  but  did  not 
force  the  Federals  to  change  the  direction  of 
their  fire  and  relieve  our  infantry.  As  the 
troops  were  about  to  cross  the  swale  I  noticed 
a  considerable  force  of  Federal  infantry  mov- 
ing down  as  though  to  flank  the  left  of  our 
line.  I  sent  an  officer  to  caution  the  division 
commanders  to  guard  against  that  move,  at 
the  same  time  sending  another  staff  officer 
with  similar  orders  so  as  to  feel  assured  the 
order  would  be  delivered.  Both  officers  came 
back  bringing  their  saddles,  their  horses  hav- 
ing been  shot  under  them.  After  crossing  the 
swale,  the  troops  kept  the  same  steady 
step,  but  met  a  dreadful  fire  at  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  sharpshooters ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  field  was  open,  the  Federal  infantry 
poured  down  a  terrific  fire  which  was  kept 
up  during  the  entire  assault.  The  slaughter 
was  terrible,  the  enfilade  fire  of  the  batteries 
on  Round  Top  being  very  destructive.  At 
times  one  shell  would  knock  down  five  or 
six  men.  I  dismounted  to  relieve  my  horse 
and  was  sitting  on  a  rail  fence  watching  very 
closely  the  movements  of  the  troops.  Colonel 
Freemantle,  who  had  taken  a  position  behind 
the  Third  Corps  where  he  would  be  out  of 
reach  of  fire  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  clear 
view  of  the  field,  became  so  interested  that  he 
left  his  position  and  came  with  speed  to  join 
me.  Just  as  he  came  up  behind  me,  Pickett 
had  reached  a  point   between  his   and  the 


Federal  lines.  A  pause  was  made  to  close 
ranks  and  mass  for  the  final  plunge.  The 
troops  on  Pickett's  left,  although  advancing, 
were  evidently  a  little  shaky.  Colonel  Free- 
mantle,  only  observing  the  troops  of  Pickett's 
command,  said  to  me,  "  General,  I  would  not 
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have  missed  this  for  anything  in  the  world." 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  complete  success.  I  was 
watching  the  troops  supporting  Pickett  and 
saw  plainly  they  could  not  hold  together  ten 
minutes  longer.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
wavering  condition  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Third  Corps,  and  said  they  would  not  hold, 
that  Pickett  would  strike  and  be  crushed  and 
the  attack  would  be  a  failure.  As  Pickett's 
division  concentrated  in  making  the  final  as- 
sault, Kemper  fell  severely  wounded.  As  the 
division  threw  itself  against  the  Federal  line 
Garnett  fell  and  expired.  The  Confederate 
flag  was  planted  in  the  Federal  line,  and  im- 
mediately Armistead  fell  mortally  wounded  at 
the  feet  of  the  Federal  soldiers.  The  wavering 
divisions  then  seemed  appalled,  broke  their 
ranks,  and  retired.  Immediately  the  Federals 
swarmed  around  Pickett,  attacking  on  all  sides, 
enveloped  and  broke  up  his  command,  having 
killed  and  wounded  more  than  two  thousand 
men  in  about  thirty  minutes.  They  then  drove 
the  fragments  back  upon  our  lines.  As  they  came 
back  I  fully  expected  to  see  Meade  ride  to 
the  front  and  lead  his  forces  to  a  tremendous 
counter-charge.  Sending  my  staff  officers  to 
assist  in  collecting  the  fragments  of  my  com- 
mand, I  rode  to  my  line  of  batteries,  knowing 
they  were  all  I  had  in  front  of  the  impending- 
attack,  resolved  to  drive  it  back  or  sacrifice 
my  last  gun  and  man.  The  Federals  were  ad- 
vancing a  line  of  skirmishers  which  I  thought 
was  the  advance  of  their  charge.  As  soon  as 
the  line  of  skirmishers  came  within  reach  of 
our  guns  the  batteries  opened  again  and  their 
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fire  seemed  to  check  at  once  the  threatened 
advance.  After  keeping  it  up  a  few  minutes 
the  line  of  skirmishers  disappeared,  and  my 
mind  was  relieved  of  the  apprehension  that 
Meade  was  going  to  follow  us. 

General  Lee  came  up  as  our  troops  were 
falling  back  and  encouraged  them  as  well  as 
he  could ;  begged  them  to  re-form  their  ranks 
and  reorganize  their  forces,  and  assisted  the 
staff- officers  in  bringing  them  all  together 
again.  It  was  then  he  used  the  expression  that 
has  been  mentioned  so  often  : 

"  It  was  all  my  fault;  get  together,  and  let 
us  do  the  best  we  can  toward  saving  that 
which  is  left  us." 

As  our  troops  were  driven  back  from  the 
general  assault  an  attack  was  made  on  my  ex- 
treme right  by  several  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
which  succeeded  in  breaking  through  our  line 
of  pickets.  They  were  met  by  counter-move 
of  the  Ninth  Georgia  and  the  well-directed 
fire  of  Captain  Bachman's  battery  and  driven 
back,  the  Eleventh  and  Fifty -ninth  Georgia 
regiments  joining  in  the  counter-move. 

Finding  that  Meade  was  not  going  to  fol- 
low us,  I  prepared  to  withdraw  my  line  to  a 
better  defensive  position.  The  batteries  were 
withdrawn  well  over  Seminary  Ridge,  and  or- 
ders were  sent  to  the  right  for  McLaws's  and 
Hood's  divisions  to  be  withdrawn  to  corre- 
sponding positions.  The  armies  remained  in 
position,  the  Confederates  on  Seminary  Ridge 
extending  around  Gettysburg,  the  left  also 
drawn  back,  the  Federals  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
until  the  night  of  the  4th,  when  we  took  up 
the  march  in  retreat  for  Virginia. 

That  night,  while  we  were  standing  round  a 
little  fire  by  the  roadside,  General  Lee  said 
again  the  defeat  was  all  his  fault.  He  said  to 
me  at  another  time,  "  You  ought  not  to  have 
made  that  last  attack."  I  replied, "  I  had  my 
orders,  and  they  were  of  such  a  nature  there 
was  no  escape  from  them."  During  that  win- 
ter, while  I  was  in  East  Tennessee,  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  him  he  said,  "  If  I  only  had 
taken  your  counsel  even  on  the  3d,  and  had 
moved  around  the  Federal  left,  how  different 
all  might  have  been." 

The  only  thing  Pickett  said  of  his  charge  was 
that  he  was  distressed  at  the  loss  of  his  com- 
mand. He  thought  he  should  have  had  two  of 
his  brigades  that  had  been  left  in  Virginia;  with 
them  he  felt  that  he  would  have  broken  the  line. 

While  I  was  trying  to  persuade  General 
Lee  to  turn  the  Federal  left  on  the  1st  of  July, 
Halleck  telegraphed  Meade  as  follows  : 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1863. 
"The  movements  of  the  enemy  yesterday  indicate  his 
intention  to  either  turn  your  left  or  to  cover  himself  by 
the  South   Mountain  and  occupy  Cumberland  Valley. 
Do  not  let  him  draw  you  too  far  to  the  east." 
Vol.  XXXIII.— 81. 


Again  on  the  same  day  : 


"  Your  tactical  arrangements  for  battle  seem  good 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  country.  But  in  a  strategic  view,  are  you 
not  too  far  east?  And  may  not  Lee  attempt  to  turn 
your  left  and  cut  you  off  from  Frederick  ?  Please  give 
your  full  attention  to  this  suggestion." 

The  next  day,  just  thirty  minutes  before  my 
assault,  General  Meade  telegraphed  General 
Halleck  at  3  p.  m.  : 

"  If  I  find  it  hazardous  to  do  so  [meaning  to  attack], 
or  am  satisfied  that  the  enemy  is  endeavoring  to  move 
to  my  rear  and  interpose  between  me  and  Washington, 
I  shall  fall  back  to  my  supplies  at  Westminster." 

From  this  we  know  that  the  ground  of  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery  could  have  been  occu- 
pied without  the  loss  of  a  man,  yet  even  at 
this  late  day,  some  of  the  Virginians,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  sacrifice  already  made,  wish 
that  I,  who  would  and  could  have  saved 
every  man  lost  at  Gettysburg,  should  now  be 
shot  to  death. 

If  we  had  made  the  move  around  the  Fed- 
eral left,  and  taken  a  strong  position,  we 
should  have  dislodged  Meade  without  a  sinT 
gle  blow;  but  even  if  we  had  been  successful  at 
Gettysburg,  and  had  driven  the  Federals  out 
of  their  stronghold,  we  should  have  won  a 
fruitless  victory,  and  returned  to  Virginia  con- 
quered victors.  The  ground  they  occupied 
would  have  been  worth  no  more  to  us  than 
the  ground  we  were  on.  What  we  needed 
was  a  battle  that  would  give  us  decided  fruits, 
not  ground  that  was  of  no  value.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  necessity  for  giving  battle 
at  Gettysburg.  All  of  our  cavalry  was  absent, 
and  while  that  has  been  urged  by  some  as  a 
reason  why  the  battle  should  have  been  made 
at  once,  to  my  mind  it  was  one  of  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  delaying  the  battle  until  every- 
thing was  well  in  hand.  The  cause  of  the 
battle  was  simply  General  Lee's  determination 
to  fight  it  out  from  the  position  in  which  he 
was  at  that  time.  He  did  not  feel  that  he  was 
beaten  on  the  second  day,  but  that  he  was  the 
victor,  and  still  hoped  he  would  be  able  to 
dislodge  Meade ;  but  he  made  a  mistake  in 
sending  such  a  small  number  of  men  to  attack 
a  formidable  force  in  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  reenforced  by  such  temporary  shel- 
ter as  could  be  collected  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion to  cover  the  troops.  Lee's  hope  in  enter- 
ing the  campaign  was  that  he  would  be  in  time 
to  make  a  successful  battle  north  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  such  advantages  as  to  draw  off  the 
army  at  Vicksburg  as  well  as  the  Federal  troops 
at  other  points. 

I  do  not  think  the  general  effect  of  the 
battle  was  demoralizing,  but  by  a  singular 
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coincidence  our  army  at  Vicksburg  surren- 
dered to  Grant  on  the  4th,  while  the  armies 
of  Lee  and  Meade  were  lying  in  front  of  each 
other,  each  waiting  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  other,  neither  victor,  neither  van- 
quished. This  surrender,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Gettysburg  defeat,  was,  of  course, 
very  discouraging  to  our  superior  officers, 
though  I  do  not  know  that  in  rank  and  file  it 
was  felt  as  keenly.  For  myself,  I  felt  that  our 
last  hope  was  gone,  and  that  it  was  now  only 
a  question  of  time  with  us.  When,  however, 
I  found  that  Rosecrans  was  moving  down 
toward  Georgia  against  General  Bragg,  I 
thought  it  possible  we  might  recover  some  of 
our  lost  prospects  by  concentrating  against 
Rosecrans,  destroying  his  army,  and  advanc- 
ing through  Kentucky. 

General  Lee  evidently  felt  severely  morti- 
fied and  hurt  at  the  failure,  so  much  so  that 
at  times  he  was  inclined  to  listen  to  some  of 
those  who  claimed  to  be  his  friends,  and  to 
accept  their  proposition  to  find  a  scapegoat. 
He  resisted  them,  however,  and  seemed  de- 
termined to  leave  the  responsibility  on  his 
own  hands. 

For  several  reasons  I  will  take  occasion 
here  to  answer  some  serious  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  me  by  men  who  claim  to 
have  been  the  friends  of  General  Lee. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  "  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government,"  quotes  from 
a  memorial  address  the  old  story  of  the  Rev. 
W.  N.  Pendleton  (page  441,  Vol.  II.) : 

"  The  ground  south-west  of  the  town  was  carefully 
examined  by  me  after  the  engagement  on  July  1st. 
Being  found  much  less  difficult  than  the  steep  ascent 
fronting  the  troops  already  up,  its  practicable  character 
was  reported  to  our  commanding  general.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  ordered  Longstreet  to  attack 
on  that  front  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  And  he 
added  to  myself,  '  I  want  you  to  be  out  long  before 
sunrise,  so  as  to  reexamine  and  save  time.' 

"  He  also  desired  me  to  communicate  with  General 
Longstreet  as  well  as  with  himself.  The  reconnois- 
sance  was  accordingly  made  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
enough  on  the  2d,  and  made  through  a  long  distance 
— in  fact,  very  close  to  what  there  was  of  the  enemy's 
line.  No  insuperable  difficulty  appearing,  and  the 
marching  up  far  off  the  enemy's  reenforcing  col- 
umns being  seen,  the  extreme  desirableness  of  imme- 
diate attack  there  was  at  once  reported  to  the  com- 
manding general,  and  according  to  his  wish,  message 
was  also  sent  to  the  intrepid  but  deliberate  corps  com- 
mander, whose  sunrise  attack  there  had  been  ordered. 
There  was,  however,  unaccountable  delay.  My  own  mes- 
sages went  repeatedly  to  General  Lee,  and  his  I  know 
was  urgently  pressed  on  General  Longstreet  until,  as 
I  afterwards  learned  from  officers  who  saw  General 
Lee,  as  I  could  not  at  the  time,  he  manifested  extreme 
displeasure  with  the  tardy  corps  commander.  That 
hard-fighting  soldier,  to  whom  it  had  been  committed 
there  to  attack  early  in  the  day,  did  not  in  person  reach 
the  commanding  general  and  with  him  ride  to  a  posi- 
tion whence  to  view  the  ground  and  see  the  enemy's 
arriving  masses  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  his  column 
was  not  up  and  ready  for  the  assault  until  four  P.  M. 


All  this,  as  it  occurred  under  my  personal  observation, 
it  is  nothing  short  of  imperative  duty  that  I  should 
thus  fairly  state." 

Mr.  Davis  indorses  the  statement  thus  : 

"  For  the  reasons  set  forth  by  General  Pendleton, 
whose  statement  in  regard  to  a  fact  coming  under  his 
personal  observation  none  who  know  him  will  ques- 
tion, preparations  for  a  general  engagement  were  un- 
fortunately delayed  until  the  afternoon  instead  of  being 
made  at  sunrise  ;  then  troops  had  been  concentrated, 
and  Round  Top,  the  commanding  position  unoccupied 
in  the  morning,  had  received  the  force  which  inflicted 
such  disaster  on  our  assaulting  columns.  The  question 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  this  delay  has  been  so  fully 
discussed  in  the  '  Southern  Historical  Society  Papers  'as 
to  relieve  me  from  the  necessity  of  entering  into  it." 

As  General  Pendleton's  lecture  was  the 
capital  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
funds  for  a  memorial  church,  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Davis  should  as  a  sentiment 
claim  the  statements  made  as  beyond  ques- 
tion. Most  Virginia  writers  on  this  subject 
have  taken  up  and  followed  the  false  scent 
announced  by  Mr.  Pendleton.  Outside  that 
State,  I  believe  Mr.  Davis  and  General  Wil- 
cox are  the  only  persons  who  do  not  spurn  it 
as  false.  Facts  connected  with  this  battle  have 
been  so  distorted  and  misrepresented  that  a 
volume  of  distinct  maps  must  be  written  in 
order  to  make  a  demonstration,  to  the  letter, 
of  all  its  features. 

General  C.  M.  Wilcox,  in  an  article  in  the 
September  number,  1877,  of  the  "  Southern 
Historical  Society  Papers,"  refers  to  the  order 
for  early  attack,  viz. : 

"  It  has  been  asserted  that  General  Longstreet  was 
ordered  to  attack  at  daylight  or  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. Of  this  I  have  no  knowledge  personally,  but  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  so  ordered. " 

But  from  the  official  accounts  of  Generals 
Pendleton  and  Wilcox  *  we  see  that  the  right 
of  General  Lee's  army  was  not  deployed  as 
far  as  the  Fairfield  road  on  the  1st  of  July, 
that  General  Pendleton  did  not  pass  beyond 
this  road,  and  only  noted  the  location  of  the 
ridge  on  the  right  from  his  position  on  the 
Fairfield  road  especially  as  likely  to  be  im- 
portant "  toward  a  flank  movement."  With 
this  idea  in  his  mind  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
he  left  our  right  and  moved  over  to  our  left  to 
supervise  the  posting  of  artillery  battalions  just 
then  coming  up.  Soon  after  General  Pendle- 
ton passed  from  about  the  Fairfield  road  to 
our  left,  the  division  of  General  R.  H.  Ander- 
son,— of  the  Third  Corps, — led  by  the  brigade 
of  General  C.  M.  Wilcox,  filed  off  to  the  right 
from  the  Chambersburg  road,  marched  in  an 
oblique  direction  toward  the  Fairfield  road, 

*  The  text  of  these  reports  is  omitted  here  for  want 
of  space. 
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learn  much  from  Corot  in  the  way  of  technical 
secrets ;  no  one  can  learn  from  him  how  to 
idealize  nature  except  a  man  who,  like  himself, 
chances  to  be  born  with  a  poet's  heart;  and 
we  can  do  no  more  than  hope  that  all  new 
poets  who  may  be  born  to  paint  shall  be  souls 
of  Corot's  sort.  But  we  must  indeed  hope  this ; 
for  what  the  world  needs  just  now  are  not 
mournful  temperaments,  reading  into  nature 
the  sorrow  of  the  human  race,  but  apostles 
of  the  joy  and  peace  which  those  who  seek 
can  always  find  in  her,  valiant  yet  tender 
singers  like  Corot — happy  singers  of  a  glad 
new  day. 

VIII. 

The  more  we  study  Corot's  art  the  more  we 
love  the  man  who  stands  behind  it ;  and  I  have 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  record  of  his  life 
because  it  completes  the  revelation  of  a  strong 
and  serious  will,  of  perseverance,  modesty,  and 
self-reliance,  of  noble  desires,  unfailing  courage, 
sincerity,  and  loving-kindness. 

It  is  a  little  the  fashion  nowadays  to  think 
of  artists  as  excusing  themselves,  on  the  strength 
of  being  artists,  from  the  duties  and  vir- 
tues we  demand  of  commoner  clay.  It  is  too 
much  our  way  to  think  of  them  as  eccentric, 
egotistic,  nervously  excitable  or  morbidly  sensi- 
tive, at  odds  with  a  prosaic  world  and  often  at 
odds  with  themselves — pushed  one  way  by  the 
artistic  impulse,  pulled  another  by  mere  human 
loves  and  obligations.  We  think  too  often  of 
them  thus  to  pardon  or  condemn  them  accord- 
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ing  as  we  value  art  or  care  little  for  it  as  a  factor 
in  the  progress  and  aspiration  of  the  world. 

Corot's  story  is  of  priceless  value  as  proving 
how  far  wrong  are  these  ideas;  and  all  the 
more  because  it  is  not  an  exceptional  story.  Men 
like  Corot,  in  all  the  essentials  of  what  even 
a  pharisaical  world  would  call  good  conduct, 
have  never  been  rare  among  artists  and  are  not 
rare  to-day ;  nor  men  as  courageous  and  perse- 
vering in  disappointment,  as  simple,  modest, 
and  laborious  in  success.  As  was  Corot,  so,  in  a 
more  or  less  marked  degree,  were  almost  all 
the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  his  great 
time.  Not  all  of  them  could  be  so  cheery  and 
happy,  but  most  of  them  were  as  single-minded 
in  their  devotion  to  art,  as  generous  and  sincere 
in  their  dealings  with  their  fellows. 

Let  me  make  a  good  ending  now  with  a  few 
more  words  from  Corot's  lips  :  "  Do  we  know 
how  to  render  the  sky,  a  tree,  or  water  ?  No ; 
we  can  only  try  to  give  its  appearance,  try  to 
translate  it  by  an  artifice  which  we  must  always 
seek  to  perfect.  For  this  reason,  although  I  do 
not  know  my  craft  so  very  badly,  I  am  always 
trying  to  go  further.  Sometimes  some  one  says : 
'  You  know  your  business  and  don't  need  to 
studymore.'  Butnoneof  that,  I  say;  we  always 
need  to  learn.  .  .  .  Try  to  conquer  the  quali- 
ties you  do  not  possess,  but  above  all  obey  your 
own  instinct,  your  own  way  of  seeing.  This  is 
what  I  call  conscience  and  sincerity.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  anything  else,  and  you 
will  have  a  good  chance  of  being  happy  and 
of  doing  well." 

M.  G.  van  Rensselaer. 
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"T  would  not  be  easy,  for  one  who  had 
not  been  in  the  midst  of  it,  to 
realize  the  enthusiasm  that  ex- 
isted among  the  Southern  people 
for  General  Lee  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  veneration  and  love,  the  trust 
and  absolute  loyalty,  which  people  and  soldiery 
alike  had  manifested  towards  him  through  the 
struggle.  But  it  was  after  the  war  had  closed 
that  the  affection  of  the  people  seemed  more 
than  ever  a  consecrated  one.  The  name  given 
to  him  universally  in  the  army,  "  Ole  Mars' 
Robert,"  is  an  evidence  of  the  peculiar  tender- 
ness with  which  he  was  regarded.  But  after 
defeat  came,  ail  this  feeling  was  intensified  by 
the  added  one  of  sympathy.  Nowhere  could  he 
move  abroad  without  being  greeted  with  such 
demonstrations  of  love  and  interest  as  always 
touched  his  generous  and  gracious  heart. 
Living  near  General  Lee  as  I  did,  from 


1865  till  his  death,  in  1870,  I  was  cognizant 
of  many  little  instances  and  scenes  which  illus- 
trate this  feeling,  and  also  serve  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  finer  points  of  his  character  in  a 
way  no  stately  biography  would  condescend 
to  do.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  focalize  some 
of  these  minute  side-lights,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  less  known  characteristics  of  that  inner  life 
which  shrunk  from  manifesting  itself  to  the 
world  at  large. 

A  brief  period  only  had  passed  after  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  when  offers  of  homes 
began  to  be  pressed  upon  him.  His  family 
was  originally  English,  and  he  had  many  rela- 
tives among  titled  people  in  the  old  country, 
who  insisted  upon  his  coming  and  sharing, 
for  a  time,  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their  homes. 
But  he  positively  declined  to  expatriate  him- 
self. "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  never  forsake  my 
people  in  their  extremity;  what  they  endure. 
I  will  endure,  and  I  am  ready  to  break  my 
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last  crust  with  them."  And  he  refused  to  leave 
Virginia.  Nothing  ever  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  witness  personal,  strenuous 
effort  to  overcome  the  disasters  of  the  war. 
To  see  a  small  farmer  attempting  to  fence  his 
fields  with  green  saplings  was  to  him  a  sight 
that  made  his  eyes  brighten. 

Many  homes  were  urged  upon  him  in  his 
native  State;  but  as  my  sister,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Cocke,  of  Cumberland,  said  when  he  accepted 
her  offer  of  a  vacant  plantation  adjoining  her 
own,  which  was  a  part  of  her  estate,  "  He  chose 
among  these  homes  one  of  the  most  unpre- 
tending." With  furniture  from  her  own  house, 
she  fitted  up  for  him  and  his  family  a  com- 
fortable abode  at  "  Derwent,"  Powhatan 
County;  and  here  he  gathered  together,  for 
the  first  time  since  they  had  left  Arlington,  his 
wife  and  children  around  him.  "  Never  shall 
I  forget,"  she  said,  "  his  unaffected  gratitude, 
and  his  gracious  acceptance  of  this  simple 
home  I  and  my  sons  had  prepared  for  him. 
The  plantation  of  Derwent  was  only  two  miles 
from  my  own,  and  our  great  country  gardens 
readily  met  the  wants  of  the  new  residents. 
As  I  saw  the  beautiful  simplicity  with  which 
these  trifling  supplies  were  received,  it  seemed 
impossible  for  me  to  realize  that  this  was  the 
man  upon  whom  the  fate  of  the  South  had 
hung ;  that  this  was  the  man  for  whom  thou- 
sands were  ready  to  rush  to  death ;  that  this 
was  the  man  before  whom  the  hearts  of  all  the 
Southern  Confederacy  bowed  in  reverence.  One 
day,  shortly  after  he  came  to  Derwent,  he  rode 
over  on  Traveler1  (his  famous  war-horse)  to  a 
neighboring  country-store,  which  was  also  the 
post-office.  The  desire  of  the  people,  black  as 
well  as  white,  to  see  the  General  was  intense, 
for  this  was  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  surrender. 
He  walked  quietly  into  the  store,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  its  proprietor  in  talk  about  the 
prospects  of  the  crops,  and  such  like  things, 
when  the  place  began  to  be  crowded  by  the 
country  people,  intent  upon  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  commander.  He  seemed  not  to 
observe  them  at  first ;  but  turning  round,  and 
noticing  the  press  about  him,  he  said,  in  an 
apologetic  way,  'Ah,  Mr.  Palmer,  pardon  me 
for  keeping  you  talking  about  corn  and  tobacco 
so  long;  for  I  see  I  am  detaining  you  from 
your  many  customers.'  There  was  nothing 
whatever  to  indicate  the  slightest  consciousness 
that  the  crowd  had  pressed  in  to  see  him. 

"  Another  incident,"  she  went  on  to  say,  "  I 
recall  of  General  Lee,  which  seems  to  me  worth 
relating.  My  head  dining-room  servant,  who 
had  occupied  his  post  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  whose  ancestors  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  had  been  born  on  the  plantation,  had 

1  For  portrait  of  General  Lee  on  Traveler,  see  The 
Century  Magazine  for  July,  1886. 


determined  to  avail  himself  of  his  sudden  free- 
dom. We  were  all  sitting  at  dinner — for  it  was 
before  the  General  and  his  family  had  taken 
possession  of  Derwent — when  Shepherd,  the 
man  in  question,  all  ready  for  departure,  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  to  take  leave  of  the  as- 
sembled family.  I  well  remember  the  kindness 
with  which  the  General  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
shaking  the  old  servant  cordially  by  the  hand, 
gave  him  some  good  advice  and  asked  Heaven 
to  bless  him.  There  was  no  feeling  of  bitter- 
ness towards  him  because  he  was  leaving  his 
mistress  to  much  distraction  and  care  from 
which  he  might  have  saved  her;  instead  of 
this,  a  benediction  and  a  Godspeed." 

When  homes  were  being  offered  to  him,  both 
abroad  and  from  one  end  of  the  late  Confed- 
eracy to  the  other,  his  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  visiting  in  our  neighborhood,  said  one 
day,  in  the  hearing  of  a  trustee  of  Washington 
College,  "Why  don't  they  propose  to  my 
father  some  place  in  which  he  can  work  ?  For 
he  never  will  accept  the  gratuity  of  a  home." 
The  remark  was  caught  up,  and  conveyed  to 
the  board  of  trustees.  This  college,  situated 
in  the  very  heart  of  Virginia,  was  founded  be- 
fore the  American  Revolution ;  and  after  it 
had  received  a  large  endowment  from  Wash- 
ington himself  its  name  was  changed  from 
Liberty  Hall  to  Washington  College  —  the 
first  institution  of  any  kind  whatever  that  bore 
the  name  of  the  great  patriot.  Thenceforth  this 
college  was  the  educator  of  a  large  number  of 
the  prominent  men  of  Virginia.  Its  buildings 
had  been  injured,  its  professors  and  students 
scattered,  and  its  resources  crippled  by  the 
war.  An  offer  of  its  presidency  was  made  to 
General  Lee  with  scarcely  a  hope  that  he 
would  accept  it;  but  accept  it  he  did,  without 
hesitation,  saying,  "  I  may  thus  influence  my 
young  countrymen." 

I  once  heard  it  said  by  Professor  White,  the 
professor  of  Greek  in  our  college,  who  had 
himself  been  a  Confederate  officer :  "  The  first 
appearance  of  the  General  in  our  streets  was 
thoroughly  characteristic.  As  I  passed  up  our 
main  street  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1865  I 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  General  Lee  on 
his  fine  war-horse  Traveler,  dressed  in  white 
linen  from  head  to  foot,  wholly  unattended, 
even  by  his  black  groom.  Nobody  in  the  town 
knew  he  was  coming.  This  was  as  he  wished 
it,  for  it  was  his  desire  to  shun  every  demon- 
stration. Here  was  the  man  who  for  four  years 
had  never  moved  abroad  without  being  at- 
tended by  a  military  staff  composed  of  some 
of  the  most  brilliant  younger  men  of  the  South, 
and  who  never  appeared  anywhere  without 
being  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts  from 
all  beholders  —  now  with  only  one  person  to 
greet  him,  and  an  old  Confederate  to  hold  his 
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stirrup!  But  as  every  man  in  the  town  had 
been  a  soldier,  it  was  not  long  before  the  street 
rang  with  cheers." 

I  well  remember  the  first  visit  I  paid  to 
Mrs.  Lee  on  the  General's  taking  possession 
of  the  house  of  the  college  president.  There 
were  many  visitors  present,  who  all  came,  with 
a  sort  of  exalted  reverence,  to  pay  their  formal 
respects  to  the  General  and  Mrs.  Lee.  When  we 
rose  to  take  leave,  my  little  son,  who  accompa- 
nied me,  could  not  find  his  cap.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  hear  Mrs.  Lee  interrupt  her  husband 
in  his  animated  talk  with  some  distinguished 
gentlemen  present  —  not  to  ask  him  to  sum- 
mon a  servant  to  do  her  errand,  but  to  say  : 

"  Robert,  Herbert  Preston  has  lost  his  cap; 
will  you  go  into  the  back  parlor  and  see  if 
he  has  left  it  there  ?  " 

We  were  not  used  then  to  hear  the  leader 
of  our  armies  bidden  to  wait  on  a  child  ! 

Atone  of  the  first  Commencements — I  think 
the  very  first  —  at  which  General  Lee  presided 
after  he  became  president  of  the  college,  the  hall 
was  filled  with  an  immense  crowd  to  whom  he 
was  the  central  object  of  interest.  During  the 
progress  of  the  speeches,  a  little  boy  four  years 
old  became  separated  from  his  parents  and  went 
wandering  up  one  of  the  aisles  in  frightened 
search  of  them.  The  General  noticed  the  child's 
confusion,  and,  gaining  his  eye,  beckoned  him 
to  come  to  him  on  the  platform,  where  he  sat 
surrounded  by  many  of  the  brilliant  officers  of 
the  late  Confederacy.  The  tender  signal  was 
irresistible  to  the  child.  He  instantly  made 
his  way  to  the  feet  of  the  General,  sat  down 
there,  and  leaned  his  head  against  his  knee, 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  the  utmost  trust, 
apparently  thoroughly  comforted.  Thus  rest- 
ing, he  fell  asleep,  with  his  protector's  arm 
around  him,  and  when  the  time  came  for  the 
General  to  take  his  part  in  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  we  who  were  looking  on  were 
touched  in  no  little  degree  as  we  saw  him 
carefully  rise  from  his  seat  and  adjust  the  little 
head  softly  upon  the  sofa  so  as  not  to  waken 
the  confiding  little  sleeper. 

His  love  for  children  was  one  of  his  most 
marked  traits.  He  possessed  the  royal  attribute 
of  never  forgetting  faces  or  names ;  and  not  a 
boy  in  our  streets  ever  took  off  his  cap  to  salute 
him  as  he  passed  by  on  Traveler,  nor  a  little 
girl  courtesied  to  him  on  the  sidewalk,  that  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  check  his  rein  to  give  an 
answering  salute,  invariably  naming  them,  and 
perhaps  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  on  the  saddle  be- 
fore him.  We  found  him  early  one  Christmas 
morning  at  our  door.  He  had  come  to  bring 
some  Christmas  presents  to  my  little  boys ;  and 
I  discovered  that  he  had  done  the  same  for  all 
the  children  of  his  friends.  He  told  me  once  of 
an  amusing  scene  he  encountered,  in  which  chil- 
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dren  played  a  part,  from  which  he  laughingly 
said  he  retreated,  ignominiously  defeated.  A 
few  miles  out  of  the  town  he  was  overtaken  in 
his  ride  by  a  thunder-storm,  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  knew. 

Mr.  W and  his  wife  were  absent,  but  a 

group  of  children  who  were  playing  marbles 
on  the  parlor  carpet  came  forward  at  once 
and  made  him  welcome.  But  the  attractions  of 
the  game  were  too  powerful  for  their  polite- 
ness and  that  of  the  little  visitors  they  had  with 
them;  and  as  the  General  begged  them  not 
to  stop  their  playing,  they  took  him  at  his 
word  and  went  on  with  their  game.  In  a  little 
while  an  altercation  arose. 

"  Now,  Mary,"  said  Tom,  "  I  call  that  cheat- 
ing !  You  did  n't  do  that  thing  fairly  ! " 

"Take  that  back,  Tom  !  "  broke  out  Char- 
lie.  "  You  sha'n't  say  my  sister  cheats  !  " 

"  But  she  did,"  cried  Tom,  with  sullen  per- 
sistence, "  and  I  '11  say  it  again !  "  With  that 
Charlie  rose  in  his  wrath  and  collared  Tom ; 
and  Mary,  trying  to  separate  the  combatants, 
burst  into  tears  and  cried  out,  "  O  General 
Lee,  please  don't  let  them  fight !  " 

"  My  good  fellows,"  said  the  General, 
grasping  each  boy  by  the  shoulder,  "there  's 
some  better  way  to  settle  your  quarrels  than 
with  your  fists."  But  in  vain  he  tried  to  sepa- 
rate the  little  wrestlers.  "I  argued,  I  remon- 
strated, I  commanded ;  but  they  were  like  two 
young  mastiffs,  and  never  in  all  my  military 
service  had  I  to  own  myself  so  perfectly  pow- 
erless. I  retired  beaten  from  the  field,  and  let 
the  little  fellows  fight  it  out." 

His  ability  to  recall  a  name,  after  he 
had  once  heard  it,  was  peculiar.  One  of  the 
college  professors  told  me  that  in  riding  out 
with  him  one  day  they  passed  an  old  mill,  at 
the  door  of  which  stood  the  dusty  German 
miller,  with  the  most  barbarous  of  German 
names,  waiting  with  the  hope  of  receiving  a 
handshake  from  the  leader  under  whom  his 
sons  had  served.  His  wish  was  gratified,  and 
the  old  man  was  made  proud  and  happy.  Not 
long  after,  the  same  professor  was  passing  the 
same  mill,  when  at  the  door  the  miller  again 
presented  himself.  By  no  effort  of  memory 
could  the  queer  German  name  be  recalled 
by  the  professor ;  but  before  he  had  time  to 
speak,  the  General  rode  straight  to  the  door, 
and,  with  a  cheerful  "  Good-morning,"  named 
the  old  man  at  once. 

He  had  the  gentlest  way  possible  of  giving 
counsel  and  administering  rebuke.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  him  say,  in  a  presence  where 
such  testimony  was  worth  more  than  a  dozen 
temperance  lectures :  "  Men  need  no  stimu- 
lant ;  it  is  something,  I  am  persuaded,  that 
they  can  do  without.  When  I  went  into  the 
field,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  a  good  lady 
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friend  of  mine  gave  me  two  sealed  bottles  of 
very  superb  French  brandy.  I  carried  them 
with  me  through  the  entire  campaign ;  and 
when  I  met  my  friend  again,  after  all  was  over, 
I  gave  her  back  both  her  bottles  of  brandy, 
with  the  seals  unbroken.  It  may  have  been 
some  comfort  to  me  to  know  that  I  had  them 
in  case  of  sudden  emergency,  but  the  moment 
never  came  when  I  needed  to  use  them." 

His  skill  and  wisdom  in  managing  the  young 
men  who  crowded  to  the  college  after  his  ac- 
cession as  president  was  extraordinary.  Owing 
to  the  closing  of  so  many  of  the  Southern 
schools  of  learning,  the  number  of  students 
was  very  large,  reaching  five  hundred  in  the 
earlier  sessions  ;  but  a  case  of  discipline  rarely 
occurred.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the 
students  when  they  presented  themselves  in  his 
office,  on  their  entrance  at  college,  "  Now, 
my  friends,  I  have  a  way  of  estimating  young 
men  which  does  not  often  fail  me.  I  cannot 
note  the  conduct  of  any  one,  for  even  a  brief 
period,  without  finding  out  what  sort  of  a 
mother  he  had.  You  all  honor  your  mothers  : 
need  I  tell  you  that  I  know  you  will  have  that 
honor  in  reverent  keeping  ?  "  So  tender  an  ap- 
peal as  this  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  many 
a  youth  as  no  formal  advice  could  have  done. 

He  told  me  that  once  at  Arlington,  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  home  from  one  of  the  frontier 
posts,  he  went  out  one  wintry  morning,  after  a 
slight  fall  of  snow,  and  strolled  down  one  of 
the  graveled  walks.  Hearing  some  one  behind 
him,  he  turned  and  saw  his  eldest  son  fitting 
his  little  feet  into  the  distinct  tracks  he  had 
left  in  the  snow,  and  making  great  strides  in 
order  to  do  this  effectually.  "  I  learned  a  les- 
son, then  and  there,"  he  said,  "  which  I  never 
afterwards  forgot.  My  good  man,  I  said  to 
myself,  you  must  be  careful  how  you  walk, 
and  where  you  go,  for  there  are  those  following 
you  who  will  set  their  feet  where  you  set  yours." 
Something  similar  to  this  has  been  told  of  an- 
other, but  I  had  this  from  General  Lee  himself. 

Few  men  were  more  skilled  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  everything  that  could  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  others.  On  the  occasion  of  General 
Lee's  being  summoned  to  Washington  to 
give  testimony,  an  incident  occurred  which 
illustrates  this  characteristic.  A  connection  of 
my  own,  who  attended  him  as  one  of  his  com- 
plimentary staff,  told  me  that  when  in  Wash- 
ington there  were  multitudes  of  persons  —  and 
among  them  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  land,  North  and  South  —  seeking  audi- 
ence with  General  Lee ;  evening  after  evening 
was  occupied  with  these  interviews.  Again 
and  again  had  my  friend  been  beset  by  a  per- 
son who  had  no  claim  to  be  presented,  and  as 
often  had  he  been  waived  aside  on  the  plea 
that  the  number  of  gentlemen  coming  to  be 


introduced  was  so  great  as  to  embarrass  his 
provisional  staff.  But  this  persistent  Confed- 
erate watched  his  opportunity  and  made  the 

best  of  it.    Coming  up  to  Colonel  M when 

he  was  a  little  off  his  guard  he  whispered, 
"  Take  me  up  now ;  there  is  nobody  being 
introduced  at  this  moment." 

"  But  don't  you  see  that  the  General  is 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  officers  and  con- 
gressmen, and  that  it  won't  do  to  break  in  upon 
their  conversations  ?  " 

But  the  old  soldier  would  not  be  shaken 

off.    So  Colonel  M thought  the  best  way 

to  end  the  matter  would  be  to  lead  him  up  to 
the  General,  and  thus  in  a  moment  put  a  stop 
to  his  pertinacity.  Taking  him,  accordingly, 
by  the  arm,  he  drew  him  forward.  The  large 
circle  opened  and  allowed  a  pathway,  and  the 
man  was  presented  in  due  form  and  received 
with  as  much  courtesy  as  if  he  had  been  a 

prince  of  the  blood.   Colonel  M was  about 

to  lead  him  instantly  away,  when  he  suddenly 
stepped  into  the  open  space  where  the  group 
had  made  way  for  him,  and  in  a  rather  loud 
voice  said : 

"  General,  I  have  always  thought  that  if  I 
ever  had  the  honor  of  meeting  you  face  to 
face,  and  there  was  an  opportunity  allowed 
me,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  which 
nobody  but  you  can  answer.  I  seem  to  have 
that  opportunity  now.  This  is  what  I  want 
to  know  :  What  was  the  reason  that  you  failed 
to  gain  the  victory  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  ?  " 

To  have  such  an  ill-timed  question  dropped 
like  a  bomb-shell  in  such  a  presence  was,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  embarrassing,  and  some 
curt  rejoinder  would  have  been  natural  and 
to  the  purpose ;  but  General  Lee's  kind-heart- 
edness would  not  permit  a  rude  dismissal  even 
to  so  unwarrantable  a  questioner.  Advancing 
and  gently  taking  him  by  the  hand,  while  all 
the  listening  group  stood  round  amazed  at  the 
man's  presumption,  the  General  quietly  said : 

"  My  dear  sir,  that  would  be  a  long  story, 
and  would  require  more  time  than  you  see  I 
can  possibly  command  at  present ;  so  we  will 
have  to  defer  the  matter  to  another  occasion." 

This  same  friend  gave  me  an  instance  of  a 
similar  encounter  that  concerned  Mrs.  Lee, 
whose  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  heart  rivaled 
that  of  her  husband. 

The  General  and  his  wife  were  at  the  Vir- 
ginia White  Sulphur  Springs,  occupying  one  of 
the  pretty  cottages  that  had  been  set  apart  for 
them.  The  crowd  of  visitors  was  great,  and 
everybody  who  had  the  least  show  for  so  doing 
was  asking  for  introductions,  for  the  war  had 
not  long  been  over. 

"  I  encountered  a  good-natured  but  absurd 

man  from  the  far  South,"  said  Colonel  M , 

"  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  Lee  family  was  at 
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fever  heat.  His  pompous  way  of  talking  was 
a  constant  amusement  to  me ;  and  when  he 
asked  that  I  should  intrude  upon  the  gay- 
group  that  always  filled  the  piazza  of  the  Gen- 
eral's cottage  and  introduce  him,  I  naturally 
hesitated  somewhat,  fearing  lest  he  should 
overpower  them  by  one  of  his  magniloquent 
apostrophes.  He  joined  me  one  evening  just 
as  we  were  passing  the  cottage  door,  where  a 
party  of  visitors  were  being  entertained  by  the 
General  and  his  wife.  '  Now  is  your  time,'  he 
whispered;  and  he  forthwith  drew  me  to  the 
steps,  where,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  presented  him. 
Withdrawing  a  little,  he  assumed  a  Hamlet- 
like pose,  and  lifting  his  hand  with  a  most 
dramatic  air,  he  began  : 

'"Do  I  behold  the  honored  roof  that  shel- 
ters the  head  of  him  before  whose  name  the 
luster  of  Napoleon's  pales  into  a  shadow  ? 
Do  I  see  the  walls  within  which  sits  the  most 
adored  of  men  ?  Dare  I  tread  the  floor  which 
she  who  is  a  scion  of  the  patriotic  house  of 
the  revered  Washington  condescends  to  hal- 
low with  her  presence  ?  Is  this  the  portico 
that  trails  its  vines  over  the  noble  pair  — ' 

"  I  stumbled  back  aghast,"  said    Colonel 

M ,  "  at  my  own  blunder,  as  I  listened  to 

this  ridiculous  speech,  which  I  really  believed 
was  gotten  up  and  conned  for  the  occasion. 
But  I  was  relieved  in  a  moment  when  Mrs. 
Lee,  quietly  laying  down  her  knitting  and  in- 
terrupting the  rhetorical  effort,  with  a  kind 
look  upon  her  face  replied  : 

"  '  Yes,  this  is  our  cabin ;  will  you  take  a 
seat  upon  the  bench  ?  '  " 

General  Lee's  considerate  courtesy  never 
failed  him.  He  used  to  be  overpowered  with 
letters  from  every  part  of  the  South,  on  every 
imaginable  subject,  written  by  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  his  old  soldiers,  asking  questions 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  answer, 
and  seeking  aid  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  give.  Indigent  women  would  write, 
begging  him  to  find  places  where  their  boys 
and  girls  might  support  themselves.  Crippled 
soldiers  by  scores  sought  for  help  from  him ; 
and  multitudes  whose  only  claim  was  that 
they  had  fought  for  the  Confederacy  entreated 
his  counsel  and  petitioned  for  his  advice  in 
every  sort  of  emergency. 

I  once  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  you  do  not 
feel  obliged  to  reply  to  all  these  letters." 

"  I  certainly  do,"  was  his  reply.  "  Think 
of  these  poor  people !  It  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  them  to  write :  why  should  I  not 
be  willing  to  take  the  trouble  to  answer  them  ? 
And  as  that  is  all  I  can  give  most  of  them,  I 
give  it  ungrudgingly."  And  yet  at  this  time  he 
had  five  hundred  young  men  under  his  man- 
agement, and  a  corps  of  twenty-five  professors; 
and  this  in  a  line  of  work  totally  novel  to  him. 


His  humility  was  as  conspicuous  as  any- 
thing about  him.  His  religious  character  was 
pronounced  and  openly  shown.  But  he  arro- 
gated nothing  to  himself  as  a  religious  man. 
I  was  present  once  when  my  husband  informed 
him  of  an  effort  just  being  made  to  supply  our 
county  with  Bibles,  of  which  it  had  been 
stripped  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  army  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  Bible  Society  was  being 
reorganized,  and  the  General  was  pressed  to 
accept  the  post  of  president —  "  For  the  sake 
of  the  cause ;  for  the  sake  of  the  testimony 
his  name  would  bear;  for  the  sake  of  the 
example  it  would  be  to  his  five  hundred  stu- 
dents." My  husband  was  called  out  before  he 
had  finished  his  plea,  and  I  was  left  in  the 
library  for  a  few  moments  alone  with  the 
General.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  expres- 
sion of  profound  humility  on  his  face,  as  with 
a  subdued  voice  he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  I  feel  myself  such  a 
poor  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God  that  I  cannot 
-consent  to  be  set  up  as  a  Christian  example 
to  any  one.  This  is  the  real  reason  why  I  de- 
cline to  do  what  the  colonel  urges  so  strongly." 

He  was  in  the  act  of  saying  grace  at  his 
own  dinner-table  when  the  fatal  stroke  fell 
which  terminated  his  life. 

It  was  not  in  General  Lee's  nature  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  bitterness  against  any  human 
being.  As  was  the  case  with  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, he  never  used  the  word  "  Yankee  "  —  the 
term  so  generally  applied  through  the  South 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army.  He 
always  spoke  of  them  as  the  "  Federals  "  or  the 
"  enemy."  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Greeley,  Mr. 
O'Conor,  and  others  coming  to  Richmond  to 
offer  bail  for  ex-President  Davis,  I  heard  him, 
with  something  more  approaching  to  acrimony 
than  I  had  ever  been  witness  of,  speak  of  some 
of  the  expressions  used  by  Southern  editors. 
"  I  condemn,"  he  said, "  such  bitterness  wholly. 
Is  it  any  wonder  the  Northern  journals  should 
retort  upon  us  as  they  do,  when  we  allow  our- 
selves to  use  such  language  as  I  found  in  some 
of  our  papers  yesterday  ?  " 

As  to  the  immediate  personality  of  the  man, 
we  people  of  the  South  naturally  enough  think 
that,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  physically,  intel- 
lectually, socially,  and  morally,  we  never  saw 
his  equal.  He  was  a  superb  specimen  of  manly 
grace  and  elegance.  He  had  escaped  that  pre- 
ciseness  of  manner  which  a  whole  life  spent  in 
military  service  is  apt  to  give.  There  was  about 
him  a  stately  dignity,  calm  poise,  absolute  self- 
possession,  entire  absence  of  self-consciousness, 
and  gracious  consideration  for  all  about  him 
that  made  a  combination  of  character  not 
to  be  surpassed.  His  tall,  erect  figure,  his  bright 
color,  his  brilliant  hazel  eyes,  his  perfect  white 
teeth  (for  he  had  never  used  tobacco),  his  at- 
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tractive  smile,  his  chivalry  of  bearing,  the  musi- 
cal sweetness  of  his  pure  voice,  were  attributes 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  once 
met  him. 

His  domestic  life  was  idyllic  in  its  beautiful 
simplicity.  His  devotion  to  his  invalid  wife, 
who  for  many  years  was  a  martyr  to  rheumatic 
gout,  was  pathetic  to  see.  He  had  her  often 
conveyed  to  our  various  medicinal  springs  in 
Virginia,  himself  riding  on  horseback  beside 
her  carriage.  I  recall  one  instance  in  which 
he  preceded  her  by  a  few  days  in  order  that 
he  might  have  an  apparatus  prepared,  under 
his  skillful  engineering,  by  means  of  which  her 
invalid-chair  was  placed  upon  a  little  platform 
and  carefully  lowered  into  the  bath,  in  order 
that  the  descent  and  ascent  of  steps  might 
be  avoided.  His  tenderness  to  his  children, 
especially  his  daughters,  was  mingled  with  a 
delicate  courtesy  which  belonged  to  an  older 
day  than  ours  —  a  courtesy  which  recalls  the 
preicx  chevalier  of  knightly  times.  He  had  a 
pretty  way  of  addressing  his  daughters,  in  the 
presence  of  other  people,  with  a  prefix  which 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of  lace  ruffles 
and  side-swords. 

"  Where  is  my  little  Miss  Mildred  ?  "  he  would 
say  on  coming  in  from  his  ride  or  walk  at  dusk. 
"  She  is  my  light-bearer ;  the  house  is  never 
dark  if  she  is  in  it." 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  nature,  and 
never  wearied  of  riding  about  on  Traveler 
among  our  beautiful  Virginia  hills  and  moun- 
tains, with  one  of  his  daughters  invariably  at  his 
side.  His  delight  in  the  early  flush  of  the  spring, 
in  the  rich  glow  of  the  summer,  and  in  the 
superb  coloring  of  our  autumn  landscape,  was 
wonderfully  fine  and  keen.  "No  words  can  ex- 
press," says  one  of  his  daughters,  "  the  intense 
enj  oyment  he  would  get  out  of  a  brilliant  sunset. " 

He  was  fond  of  literature,  and  indulged  all 
his  life  in  a  wide  range  of  reading  quite  apart 
from  the  bearings  of  his  profession.  When  at 
home  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  reading 
aloud  to  his  family.  "  My  first  and  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
metrical  romances,"  one  of  his  daughters  says, 
"  came  through  papa.  He  read  them  to  us 
when  we  were  children,  till  we  almost  knew 
them  by  heart,  and  the  best  English  classics 
were  always  within  reach  of  his  hand.  One  of 
the  last  winters  of  his  life  he  read  aloud  to 
the  family  group  the  latest  translation  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey." 

General  Lee  possessed  one  quality  which 
only  those  who  came  into  close  intimacy  with 
him  were  much  aware  of —  he  had  a  delicious 
sense  of  humor.  Many  a  student  was  turned 
aside  from  some  perilous  course  by  a  sly  shaft, 
feathered  with  his  keen  wit,  or  by  some  humor- 


ous question  which  conveyed  a  gentle  reproof, 
of  which  only  he  for  whom  the  reproof  was 
intended  could  understand  the  bearings.  He 
could  be  very  stern  when  it  was  necessary,  but 
somehow  his  sternness  never  embittered. 

When  he  became  president  of  the  college  he 
immediately  had  morning  prayers  established 
in  the  chapel;  and  never  during  his  incum- 
bency was  he  known  to  be  absent  from  them, 
if  he  was  well  and  at  home.  The  only  things 
with  which  he  ever  grew  impatient  were  self- 
indulgence  and  failure  in  duty.  The  voice  of 
duty  was  to  him  the  voice  of  God.  Under  no 
circumstances  was  he  willing  to  disobey  it,  nor 
could  he  understand  how  others  could  be. 
This  was  something  he  continually  impressed 
upon  his  students.  What  is  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  how  to  do  that  duty,  were  the  two  lead- 
ing questions  of  his  life.  His  persistent  assiduity 
in  giving  himself  up  to  every  detail  of  college 
discipline  and  life  was  so  scrupulous  as  some- 
times to  lead  to  the  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
professors  of  a  little  more  indulgence  towards 
himself,  but  they  never  succeeded  in  getting 
him  to  relax  the  rigid  rules  by  which  he  gov- 
erned every  action. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  a  filial 
one.  Accompanied  by  his  daughter  Agnes  he 
went  to  Florida  to  visit  the  grave  of  his  father, 
"Light-Horse  Harry  Lee."  This  journey  — 
his  last  earthly  one  —  was  a  sort  of  sacred  pil- 
grimage. As  he  returned  from  Florida  he 
sought  out,  in  North  Carolina,  the  final  resting- 
place  of  his  lovely  daughter  Annie,  who  had 
died  in  that  State  in  the  early  freshness  of  her 
beautiful  girlhood,  just  at  the  moment  when 
her  father  was  winning  his  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses. Agnes  told  me,  when  she  came  home, 
of  her  father's  extreme  unwillingness  to  be 
made  a  hero  of  anywhere,  and  of  the  reluctance 
he  manifested,  which  it  took  many  pleas  to 
overcome,  to  show  himself  to  the  crowds 
assembled  at  every  station  along  his  route  who 
pressed  to  catch  a  sight  of  him. 

"  Why  should  they  care  to  see  me,"  he  would 
say,  when  urged  to  appear  on  the  platform  of 
the  train — "  why  should  they  care  to  see  me  ?  I 
am  only  a  poor  old  Confederate."  This  feeling 
he  carried  with  him  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 

One  who  had  been  a  member  of  his  staff,  and 
who  was  present  in  the  death-chamber  most  of 
the  time  during  his  last  illness,  told  me  how  im- 
pressed he  was  with  the  General's  unwillingness 
to  give  any  expression  to  his  thought.  "  Not," 
he  said,  "that  he  was  incapable  of  speaking; 
but  a  supreme  reticence,  that  was  to  me  very 
noble,  held  him  back.  He  seemed  averse  to 
any  utterance  of  the  sacred  secrets  of  his  soul, 
lest  they  should  afterwards  be  spoken  aloud  in 
the  ear  of  the  world." 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 
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recovery  to  demand  my  resignation, 
an',  igonnies !  suh,  I  don't  blame  'em. 
There  now,  Colonel  Houston,"  un- 
consciously giving  me  one  of  the  titles 
so  dear  to  his  heart,  "don't  tell  me  it 
isn't  true.  You  will  tell  me  next  that 
I'm  as  han'some  as  Apollo  Belvidere 
— don't  you  think  my  face  has  been 
rather  a  big  burden  for  such  a  little 
man  to  carry  ? ' '  and  a  transient  sparkle 
came  into  the  pale  blue  eyes. 

A  long  interval,  in  which  he  seemed 
to  be  thinking  deeply,  and  then  he 
finished  his  reflections  aloud  : 

"  Yes,  if  I  hadn't  been  so  ugly,  all 
might  have  been  different.  I  might 
have  won  Mary  an'  been  mo'  careful 
of  my  money  ;  but  then,  po'  Robert 
an'  the  rest  would  have  been  worse 
off,  an'  I  reckon  it's  better  as  it  is." 

I  assured  him  that  school  matters 
would  turn  out  better  than  he  expected, 
and  that  he  would  soon  be  well  again, 
but  he  replied  to  my  remarks  only  with 
a  pressure  of  the  hand. 

When  I  called  again  the  next  day 
Major  Clayton's  condition  was  much 
worse,  and  it  was  apparent  that  he  was 


rapidly  sinking.  He  recognized  me 
and  said  :  "  Mr.  Houston,  I  know  that 
you  will  take  me  home."  Only  these 
words,  and  then  he  never  spoke  again. 
I  knew  from  his  expression  that  he  was 
already  at  home  in  his  beloved  Vir- 
ginia, among  his  grapes  and  roses  at 
Clayton  House,  and  listening  to  the 
negroes  singing  in  the  cabin  doors, 
amid  those  scenes  of  youth  which 
always  close  for  us  the  great  drama, 
though  we  may  be  separated  from  them 
by  tedious  years  of  time  and  weary 
miles  of  distance.  ' '  Except  ye  become 
as  little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. ' '  Child  at  birth, 
child  of  hope  in  life,  child  of  the  past 
at  death — each  of  us  is  but  a  child 
after  all !  The  not  wholly  unkind  hand 
of  death  closed  Major  Clayton's  red- 
rimmed  blue  eyes  and  set  the  seal  of 
mysterious  beauty  upon  his  ugliness. 

I  took  him  back  to  Virginia,  and  he 
was  buried  in  his  beloved  Hollywood, 
with  the  funeral  pomp  suitable  to  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman  ;  and  there  I 
heard  what  else  I  have  told  you  of 
' '  Cousin  James. ' ' 
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NOW  that  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
late  ' '  War  between  the  States ' ' 
are  passing  away,  and  those  who  were 
enemies  once  can  again  meet  as  friends 
and  brothers,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  even  amid  the  ani- 
mosities of  war  there  were  instances  of 
warm  friendship  existing  between  sol- 
diers of  the  opposing  armies.  That 
playful  correspondence  between  ' '  Jeb ' ' 
Stuart  and  his  old  West  Point  chum  at 
Lewinsville,  in  1861  ;  the  capture  of 
his  old  classmate  by  Fitz.  Lee,  in  1862, 
and  the  jolly  time  they  had  together 
as  they  sang  ' '  Benny  Havens  O  !  "  and 
revived  memories  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne";  the  meeting  between  Major 
"Bob"  Wheat  and  Colonel  Percy 
Wyndham,  when  the  latter  was  cap- 
tured by  Ashby,  near  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia,  in  1862  ;  and  many  similar 
incidents  might  be  given  to  show  that 
there  were  friendships  which  could  not 
be  broken  by  the  fact  that  honest  men 
took  opposite  sides  in  the  war. 

But  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
illustrations  is  the  warm  friendship 
which  existed  to  the  last  between  two 
of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the 
great  drama — General  Winfield  Scott 
and  General  R.  E.  Lee.  This  friend- 
ship, begun  in  the  Mexican  war,  was 
cemented  up  to  the  time  that  Lee  re- 
signed his  commission  and  accepted 
the  command  of  the  Virginia  forces, 
and  remained  unbroken  until  the  death 
of  General  Scott.  I  have  been  permit- 
ted to  make  the  following  extract  from 
an  unpublished  autograph  letter,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  R.  E.  Lee  to  his  brother, 
Sidney  Smith  Lee,  of  the  navy.  It  is 
dated  "City  of  Mexico,  4th  of  March, 
1848."  It  was  not  only  written  with- 
out any  expectation  of  its  ever  being 
published,  but  the  writer  even  took  the 
precaution  to  say  to  the  loved  brother, 
whom  he  playfully  addressed  as  ' '  My 
Darling  Rose, ' '  that  ' '  this  is  intended  ■ 
only  for  your  eyes. ' '  And  yet  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  rising  young  officer, 
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writing  ^vith  all  the  freedom  of  broth- 
erly confidence,  not  only  does  not  seek 
to  exalt  himself  by  detracting  from 
the  merits  of  his  chief,  but  modestly 
pushes  aside  the  personal  fame  he  has 
so  justly  won,  that  he  might  pay  trib- 
ute of  admiring  friendship  to  his  loved 
general.  After  writing  in  a  charming 
manner  about  various  family  and  social 
matters,  Captain  Lee  says : 

' '  Your  commendations  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  army  in  this  war  have 
filled  me  with  pleasure ;  they  justly  de- 
serve it.  There  was  no  danger  too 
great  for  them  to  seek,  and  no  labor 
too  severe  for  them  to  undertake.  The 
fall  of  a  comrade  did  not  retard  a  single 
step,  but  all  pressed  forward  to  their 
work.  Better  soldiers  never  died  on  any 
field.  Nor  has  the  navy  been  behind 
them  in  their  duties.  They  have  risked 
every  exposure  and  every  disease,  have 
served  on  land  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  on  ship-board,  have  captured  every 
port  they  could  reach,  and  now  hold 
the  whole  coast  closely  blockaded. 
They  have  only  lacked  the  opportu- 
nities offered  to  the  army.  I  think  our 
country  may  well  be  proud  of  the  con- 
duct of  both  arms  of  the  service.  As 
to  myself,  your  brotherly  feelings  have 
made  you  estimate  too  highly  my  small 
services,  and  though  praise  from  one  I 
love  so  dearly  is  very  sweet,  truth  com- 
pels me  to  disclaim  it.  I  did  nothing 
more  than  what  others  in  my  place 
would  have  done  much  better.  The 
great  cause  of  our  success  was  in  our 
leader.  It  was  his  stout  heart  that  cast 
us  on  the  shore  of  Vera  Cruz  ;  his  bold 
self-reliance  that  forced  us  through  the 
pass  at  Cerro  Gordo ;  his  indomitable 
courage  that,  amid  all  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  that  surrounded  us  at  Puebla , 
pressed  us  forward  to  this  capital,  and 
finally  brought  us  within  its  gates, 
while  others,  who  croaked  all  the  way 
from  Brazos,  and  advised  delay  at 
Puebla,  finding  themselves  at  last,  con- 
trary to  their  expectations,  comfortably 
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quartered  within  the  city,  find  fault 
with  the  way  they  came  there.  With 
all  their  knowledge,  I  will  defy  them 
to  have  done  better.  I  agree  with  you 
as  to  the  dissensions  in  camp  ;  they  have 
clouded  a  bright  campaign.  It  is  a 
contest  in  which  neither  party  has  any- 
thing to  gain  and  the  army  much  to 
lose,  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 
The  whole  matter  will  soon  be  before 
the  court,  and  if  it  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  harshness  and  intemperance 
of  language  on  one  side,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  there  has  been  insubordina- 
tion on  the  other. 

"  It  is  difficult  for  a  general  to  main- 
tain discipline  in  an  army,  composed 
as  this  is,  in  a  foreign  country,  where 
temptations  to  disorders  are  so  great 
and  the  chance  of  detection  so  slight. 
He  requires  every  support  and  confi- 
dence from  his  government  at  home. 
If  he  abuses  his  trust  or  authority,  it 
is  then  time  to  hold  him  to  account. 
But  to  decide  the  matter  upon  an  ex- 
parte  statement  of  favorites ;  to  suspend 
a  successful  general  in  command  of  an 
army  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  coun- 
try ;  to  try  the  judge  in  the  place  of  the 
accused,  is  to  upset  all  discipline ;  to 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  army  and 
the  honor  of  the  country ,  and  to  violate 
justice.  I  trust,  however,  that  all  will 
work  well  in  the  end. 

' '  I  had  strong  hopes  of  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  project  of  the  treaty  sub- 
mitted by  the  Mexican  government,  of 
which  you  have  learned  through  the  pa- 
pers. Had  congress  promptly  granted 
the  means  for  prosecuting  the  war  asked 
by  the  President,  I  believe  the  treaty, 
if  acceptable  to  our  country,  would  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Mexican  congress. 
But  the  discussions  in  congress  and 
speeches  of  some  of  our  leading  men 
are  calculated  to  so  confuse  the  public 
mind  here  that  it  may  encourage  them 
to  delay  and  procrastinate  in  the  hope 
that  the  plan  of  withdrawing  the  army, 
no  indemnity,  etc.,  may  be  adopted. 
These  other  difficulties  that  I  have 
spoken  of,  especially  the  recall  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  may  prove  unfavorable.  It 
is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  the  war ;  that  ought  to  have 
been  understood  before  we  engaged  in 


it.  It  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
act  of  either  party  or  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. Let  the  pedants  in  di- 
plomacy determine.  It  is  certain  that 
we  are  the  victors  in  a  regular  war, 
continued,  if  not  brought  on,  by  their 
obstinacy  and  ignorance,  and  they  are 
whipped  in  a  manner  of  which  women 
might  be  ashamed.  We  have  the  right, 
by  the  laws  of  war,  of  dictating  the 
terms  of  peace  and  requiring  indemnity 
for  our  losses  and  expenses.  Rather 
than  forego  that  right,  except  through 
a  spirit  of  magnanimity  to  a  crushed 
foe,  I  would  fight  them  ten  years,  but 
I  would  be  generous  in  exercising  it. ' ' 

We  have  said  that  Lee's  friendship 
for  Scott,  thus  begun,  grew  stronger 
as  the  years  went  on.  His  family,  and 
others  who  knew  him,  speak  of  the 
tender,  loving  terms  in  which  he  always 
spoke  of  his  chief,  and  the  high  respect 
with  which  he  always  treated  him.  But 
this  is  very  strikingly  brought  out  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  Lee,  despite 
the  remonstrances  of  Scott,  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  United  States 
army  and  cast  his  lot  with  his  native 
state.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
secession  excitement,  Colonel  Lee  was 
with  his  regiment  in  Texas,  and  under 
date  of  January  23,  1861,  he  wrote  to 
a  member  of  his  family  : 

' '  As  an  American  citizen  I  take  great 
pride  in  my  country,  her  prosperity  and 
institutions,  and  would  defend  any  state 
if  her  rights  were  invaded.  But  I  can 
anticipate  no  greater  calamity  for  the 
country  than  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
It  would  be  an  accumulation  of  all  the 
evils  we  complain  of,  and  I  am  willing 
to  sacrifice  everything  but  honor  for 
its  preservation.  Still,  a  union  that 
can  only  be  maintained  Xsy  swords  and 
bayonets,  and  in  which  strife  and  civil 
war  are  to  take  the  place  of  brotherly 
love  and  kindness  has  no  charm  for 
me.  I  shall  mourn  for  nry  country 
and  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
mankind.  If  the  Union  is  dissolved 
and  the  government  disrupted,  I  shall 
return  to  my  native  state  and  share  the 
miseries  of  my  people,  and,  save  in  de- 
fense, will  draw  my  sword  on  none." 

Three  weeks  after  this  was  written 
he  received  orders   ' '  to  report  to  the 
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Commander-in-Chief,  at  Washington, ' ' 
and  hastening  to  obey  the  summons, 
reached  there  on  the  ist  of  March,  just 
three  days  before  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln.  His  hopes  for  the 
averting  of  civil  war  were  doomed  to 
a  sad  disappointment,  and  events  fol- 
lowed so  rapidly,  that  by  the  middle 
of  April  he  was  compelled  to  decide 
whether  he  would  go  with  the  North  or 
with  Virginia  in  the  great  struggle  — 
whether  he  would  accept  the  command 
of  the  United  States  armies  in  the  field 
or  ' '  share  the  miseries  of  his  people, ' ' 
while  he  gave  up  place,  fortune,  and 
his  beautiful  home  at  Arlington,  to 
serve  his  native  Virginia. 

If  any  influence  could  have  swerved 
Lee  from  his  purpose,  it  was  his  friend- 
ship for  his  commander,  and  his  high 
respect  for  his  opinions.  General  Scott 
used  all  of  his  powers  of  persuasion  to 
induce  him  to  adhere  to  the  Union,  and 
serve  under  the  ' '  old  flag, ' '  and  finally 
Francis  Preston  Blair  (at  General 
Scott's  suggestion)  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  offer  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Armies  in 
the  field.  This  statement  has  been 
questioned,  but  the  proof  is  conclusive. 
Besides  the  positive  testimony  of  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  who  got  it  from  his 
father,  and  of  Reverdy  Johnson  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  received  it  from 
General  Scott,  I  found,  soon  after  his 
death,  in  General  Lee's  private  letter- 
book,  in  his  own  well-known  hand- 
writing, and  was  permitted  to  copy,  the 
following  letter,  which  settles  the  whole 
question  beyond  peradventure. 

Senator  Simon  Cameron  had  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  Lee  sought  to 
obtain  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 
and,  being  disappointed,  had  then 
"gone  to  Richmond  and  joined  the 
Rebels. ' '  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, himself  an  ardent  Union  man, 
repelled  the  charge,  and  thereupon 
General  Lee  wrote  him  as  follows : 

Lexington,  Va.,  Feb.  25,  1863. 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  official 
report  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  19th  instant,  in  which 


you  did  me  the  kindness  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statement  made  by  the  Hon. 
Simon  Cameron  in  regard  to  myself. 

I  desire  that  you  may  feel  certain  of  my 
conduct  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  so  far  as 
my  individual  statement  can  make  you.  I 
never  intimated  to  any  one  that  I  desired  the 
command  of  the  United  States  army,  nor 
did  I  ever  have  a  conversation  with  but  one 
gentleman,  Mr.  Francis  Preston  Blair,  on 
the  subject,  which  was  at  his  invitation,  and, 
as  I  understood,  at  the  instance  of  President 
Lincoln.  After  listening  to  his  remarks,  I 
declined  the  offer  he  made  to  me  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army  that  was  to  be  brought 
into  the  field,  stating  as  candidly  and  as 
courteously  as  I  could,  that  though  opposed 
to  secession  and  deprecating  war,  I  could 
take  no  part  in  an  invasion  of  the  Southern 
States. 

I  went  directly  from  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Blair  to  the  office  of  General  Scott,  told 
him  of  the  proposition  that  had  been  made 
to  me,  and  my  decision. 

Upon  reflection,  upon  returning  to  my 
home,  I  concluded  that  I  ought  no  longer  ta 
retain  any  commission  I  held  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  on  the  second  morning 
thereafter  I  forwarded  my  resignation  to 
General  Scott.  At  the  time  I  hoped  that 
peace  would  have  been  preserved  ;  that  some 
way  would  have  been  found  to  save  the 
country  from  the  calamities  of  war,  and  I 
then  had  no  other  intention  than  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  as  a  private  citizen. 

Two  days  afterwards,  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  I  repaired  to 
Richmond,  found  that  the  convention  then 
in  session  had  passed  the  ordinance  with- 
drawing the  state  from  the  Union,  and  ac- 
cepted the  commission  of  commander  of  its 
forces,  which  was  tendered  me.  These  are 
the  simple  facts  of  the  case,  and  they  show 
that  Mr.  Cameron  has  been  misinformed. 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  E.  LEE. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  letter  that 
no  sooner  had  Colonel  Lee  received  and 
rejected  this  proposition,  which  ten- 
dered him  rank  far  beyond  what  he 
could  hope  for  by  siding  with  the  Con- 
federates, than  he  went  immediately  to 
his  friend,  General  Scott,  and  told  him 
all  about  it.  The  last  interview  be- 
tween Scott  and  Lee  was  a  very  affect- 
ing one.  The  veteran  begged  Lee  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
not  to  "throw  away  such  brilliant 
prospects,"  and  "make  the  great  mis- 
take of  his  life."  Lee  expressed  the 
highest  respect  for  General  Scott  and  for 
his  opinions,  repeated  what  he  had  said 
to  Mr.  Blair,  that  while  he  recognized 
no  necessity  for  the  state  of  things  then 
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existing,  and  would  gladly  liberate  the 
slaves  of  the  South,  if  they  were  his, 
to  avert  the  war,  yet  he  could  not  take 
up  arms  against  his  native  state,  his 
home,  his  kindred,  his  children.  They 
parted  with  expressions  of  warmest 
mutual  friendship,  and  General  Lee  re- 
turned to  Arlington. 

The  night  before  his  letter  of  resig- 
nation was  written,  he  asked  to  be 
alone,  and  while  his  noble  wife  watched 
and  prayed  below,  he  was  heard  pac- 
ing the  floor  of  the  chamber  above,  or 
pouring  forth  his  soul  in  prayer  for  Di- 
vine guidance.  About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  he  came  down,  calm 
and  composed,  and  said  to  his  wife : 

"Well,  Mary,  the  path  of  duty  is 
now  plain  before  me.  I  have  decided 
on  my  course.  I  will  at  once  send  my 
resignation  to  General  Scott. ' ' 

Accordingly  he  penned  the  following 
letter : 

Arlington,  Va.,  April  20,  1861. 
General : 

Since  my  interview  with  you  on  the  18th 
instant,  I  have  felt  that  I  ought  not  longer 
to  retain  my  commission  in  the  army.  I 
therefore  tender  my  resignation,  which  I  re- 
quest you  will  recommend  for  acceptance. 
It  would  have  been  presented  at  once  but  for 
the  struggle  it  has  cost  me  to  separate  my- 
self from  a  service  to  which  I  have  devoted 
the  best  years  of  my  life  and  all  the  ability  I 
possessed. 

During  the  whole  of  that  time — more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century — I  have  experienced 
nothing  but  kindness  from  my  superiors, 
and  the  most  cordial  friendship  from  my 
comrades.  To  no  one,  General,  have  I  been 
so  much  indebted  as  to  yourself  for  uniform 
kindness  and  consideration,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  my  desire  to  merit  your  approba- 
tion. I  shall  carry  to  the  grave  the  most 
grateful  recollections  of  your  kind  consider- 
ation, and  your  name  and  fame  will  always 
be  dear  to  me. 

Save  in  defense  of  my  native  state,  I 
never  again  desire  to  draw  my  sword.  Be 
pleased  to  accept  013^  most  earnest  wishes  for 
the  continuance  of  your  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, and  believe  me, 

Most  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  LEE. 
Lieutenant-General  Winfield  Scott, 

Commanding  United  States  Army . 

The  newspapers  of  the  South,  and 
especially  of  Richmond,  were  very  bit- 
ter against  General  Scott  for  not  siding 
with  Virginia,  his  native  state,  in  the 
contest ;  but  General  Lee  always  spoke 
of  his  old  friend  in  terms  of  high  respect, 


while  regretting  that  he  did  not  see  it 
his  duty  to  come  with  his  state.  Soon 
after  he  took  command  of  the  Virginia 
forces  a  friend  called  to  see  him  one 
day,  accompanied  by  his  five-year-old 
boy,  a  sprightly  little  fellow,  whom  the 
General  soon  had  dandling  on  his  knee. 
Soon  the  father  asked  Henry : 

' '  What  is  General  Lee  going  to  do 
with  General  Scott?" 

The  little  fallow,  who  had  caught  the 
slang  of  the  times,  at  once  replied  : 

"  He  is  going  to  whip  him  out  of 
his  boots." 

General  Lee's  voice  and  manner 
instantaneously  changed,  and,  lifting 
Henry  down  he  stood  him  between  his 
knees,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
said  with  great  gravity  : 

"  My  dear  little  boy,  you  should  not 
use  such  expressions.  War  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  General  Scott  is  a  great  and 
good  soldier.  None  of  us  can  tell  what 
the  result  of  this  contest  will  be." 

All  through  the  war  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  General  Scott  in  the 
kindest  terms,  and  a  short  time  before 
his  own  death  I  heard  him,  in  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  at  Lexington,  Va., 
pay  a  warm  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
old  friend  and  esteemed  commander. 

General  Scott  was  even  more  demon- 
strative in  his  expressions  of  admiration 
and  friendship  for  Lee.  His  dispatches 
and  official  reports  from  Mexico  were 
filled  with  warmest  commendations  of 
his  favorite  engineer  officer.  Of  his 
service  during  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
General  Scott  wrote : 

' '  I  am  compelled  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  Captain  R.  E.  Lee,  engineer. 
This  officer  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz." 

In  his  report  of  Cerro  Gordo  he  men- 
tions several  times  the  efficient  sendee 
which  Captain  Lee  performed,  and  says : 

' '  This  officer  was  again  indefatigable 
during  these  operations  in  reconnois- 
sances,  as  daring  as  laborious  and  of 
the  utmost  value.  Nor  was  he  less  con- 
spicuous in  planning  batteries  and  in 
conducting  columns  to  their  stations 
under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  enemy. 

In  his  official  report  of  the  final  oper- 
ations which  captured  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, General  Scott  declares  Captain  Lee 
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to  have  been  ' '  as  distinguished  for  felic- 
itous execution  as  for  science  and  dar- 
ing, ' '  and  says  again  :  ' '  Captain  Lee, 
so  constantly  distinguished,  also  bore 
important  orders  from  me  (September 
13),  until  he  fainted  from  a  wound  and 
the  loss  of  two  nights'  sleep  at  the  bat- 
teries." When,  soon  after  General 
Scott's  return  from  Mexico,  a  commit- 
tee from  Richmond  waited  on  him  to 
tender  him  a  public  reception  in  the 
capitol  of  his  native  state,  he  said : 
"You  seek  to  honor  the  wrong  man. 
Captain  R.  E.  Lee  is  the  Virginian  who 
deserves  the  credit  of  that  brilliant  cam- 
paign." 

The  late  General  William  Preston, 
of  Kentucky,  said  that  General  Scott 
told  him  that  he  regarded  Lee  ' '  as  the 
greatest  living  soldier  in  America," 
and  that  in  a  conversation  not  long 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
General  Scott  said  with  emphasis : 

' '  I  tell  you  that  if  I  were  on  my 
death-bed  to-morrow,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  tell  me 
that  a  great  battle  was  to  be  fought  for 
the  liberty  or  slavery  of  the  country, 
and  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  ability 
of  a  commander,  I  would  say  with  my 
dying  breath,  let  it  be  Robert  E.  Lee." 

I  have  been  allowed  to  copy  the 
following  autograph  letter  of  General 
Scott,  which  illustrates  this  point: 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

May  8,  1857. 
Hon.  J.  B.  Feoyd, 

Secretary  of  War. 
Sir: 

I  beg  to  ask  that  one  of  the  vacant  second- 
lieutenancies  may  be  given  to  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
son  of  Brevet  Colonel  R.  E-  Lee,  at  present 
on  duty  against  the  Comanches. 

I  make  this  application  mainly  on  the  ex- 
traordinary merits  of  the  father,  the  very 
best  soldier  I  ever  saw  in  the  field  ;  but  the 
son  is  himself  a  very  remarkable  youth,  now 
about  twenty,  of  a  fine  stature  and  constitu- 
tion, a  good  linguist,  a  good  mathematician, 
and  about  to  graduate  at  Harvard  University. 
He  is  also  honorable  and  amiable,  like  his 
father,  and  dying  to  enter  the  army.  I  do 
not  ask  the  commission  as  a  favor,  though  if 
I  had  influence  I  should  be  happy  to  exert  it 
in  this  case.  My  application  is  in  the  name 
of  national  justice,  in  part  payment  (and  but 
a  small  part)  of  the  debt  due  to  the  invaluable 
services  of  Colonel  Lee. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WlNFIEED   vSCQTT. 


In  a  public  address  delivered  in  Bal- 
timore, soon  after  the  death  of  General 
Lee,  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson  said  that 
he  "had  been  intimate  with  General 
Scott,  and  had  heard  him  say  more 
than  once  that  his  success  in  Mexico 
was  largely  due  to  the  skill,  valor,  and 
undaunted  energy  of  Lee.  It  was  a 
theme  upon  which  he  (General  Scott) 
liked  to  converse,  and  he  stated  his 
purpose  to  recommend  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  chief  command  of  the 
army.  I  was  with  General  Scott  in 
April,  1 86 1 ,  when  he  received  the  resig- 
nation of  General  Lee,  and  witnessed 
the  pain  it  caused  him.  It  was  a  sad 
blow  to  the  success  of  that  war,  in 
which  his  own  sword  had  as  yet  been 
unsheathed.  Much  as  General  Scott 
regretted  it,  he  never  failed  to  say  that 
he  was  convinced  that  Lee  had  taken 
that  step  from  an  imperative  sense  of 
duty.  General  Scott  was  consoled  in 
a  great  measure  by  the  reflection  that 
he  would  have  as  his  opponent  a  soldier 
worthy  of  every  man's  esteem,  and  one 
who  would  conduct  the  war  upon  the 
strictest  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 
There  would  be  no  outrages  committed 
upon  private  persons  or  property  which 
he  could  prevent. ' ' 

A  prominent  banker  of  New  York, 
who  was  very  intimate  with  General 
Scott,  gave  me  a  number  of  incidents 
illustrating  Scott's  high  opinion  of  Lee. 
On  one  occasion,  a  short  time  before  the 
war,  this  gentleman  asked  him,  in  the 
course  of  a  private  interview  : 

' '  General,  whom  do  you  regard  as 
the  greatest  living  soldier  ? ' ' 

General  Scott  at  once  replied  :  ' '  Col- 
onel Robert  E.  Lee  is  not  only  the 
greatest  soldier  of  America,  but  the 
greatest  soldier  now  living  in  the  world. 
This  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  from 
a  full  knowledge  of  his  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  if  the  occasion  ever  arises, 
Lee  will  win  this  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  whole  world. ' ' 

The  General  then  went  into  a  detailed 
sketch  of  Lee's  services  and  a  state- 
ment of  his  ability  as  an  engineer, 
and  his  capacity  not  only  to  plan  cam- 
paigns, but  also  to  command  large 
armies  in  the  field,  and  concluded  by 
sa}dng:     "I  tell  you,  sir,  that  Robert 
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B.  Lee  is  the  greatest  soldier  now  liv- 
ing, and  if  he  ever  gets  the  opportunity, 
he  will  prove  himself  the  greatest  cap- 
tain of  history." 

In  May,  1861,  this  gentleman  and 
another  obtained  a  passport  from  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  go  to  Richmond,  to  see  if 
they  could  do  anything  to  promote 
pacification.  In  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view, General  Scott  spoke  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  Lee  as  a  soldier  and  a  man, 
stated  that  he  had  rejected  the  supreme 
command  of  the  United  States  army, 
and  expressed  his  confidence  that  Lee 
would  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
avert  war,  and  would,  if  a  conflict  came, 
conduct  it  on  the  highest  principles  of 
Christian  civilization.  He  cheerfully 
granted  the  passport  and  said  :  ' '  Yes, 
go  and  see  Robert  Lee.  Tell  him  for 
me  that  we  must  have  no  war,  but 
that  we  must  avert  a  conflict  of  arms 
until  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
people  can  stop  the  mad  schemes  of  the 
politicians. ' ' 

In  the  interview  which  these  gentle- 
men had  with  General  Lee,  he  most 
cordially  reciprocated  the  kindly  feel- 
ings of  General  Scott,  and  expressed 
his  ardent  desire  to  avert  a  war,  and 
his  willingness  to  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulties.  But  he  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  passions  of   the  people 


North  and  South  had  been  too  much 
aroused  to  yield  to  pacific  measures, and 
that  every  effort  at  a  peaceful  solution 
would  prove  futile.  Alluding  to  Mr. 
Seward's  boast  that  he  would  conquer 
the  South  in  ' '  ninety  days, ' '  and  to 
the  confident  assertions  of  some  of  the 
Southern  politicians  that  the  war  would 
be  a  very  short  one,  General  Lee  said 
with  a  good  deal  of  feeling : 

"They  do  not  know  what  they  say. 
If  it  comes  to  a  conflict  of  arms,  the 
war  will  last  at  least  four  years.  North- 
ern politicians  do  not  appreciate  the 
determination  and  pluck  of  the  South, 
and  Southern  politicians  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  numbers,  resources,  and  pa- 
tient perseverance  of  the  North.  Both 
sides  forget  that  we  are  all  Americans, 
and  that  it  must  be  a  terrible  struggle 
if  it  comes  to  war.  Tell  General  Scott 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  avert 
war,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  worst  we 
must  then  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  mitigate  its  evils." 

Alas  !  that  the  wishes  and  aspirations 
of  these  two  great  soldiers  could  not 
have  been  realized.  Men  will  differ  as 
to  whether  Scott  or  Lee  was  right  in  the 
course  which  each  thought  proper  to 
pursue  on  the  great  question  which  alone 
ever  divided  them,  but  all  must  admire 
that  pure  friendship  which  neither  time 
nor  circumstances  could  break. 


THE  IDEAL  THE  NEED  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

BY   JOHN    PHELPS    FRUIT. 

It  is  by  the  real  that  we  exist ;  it  is  by  the  ideal  that  we  live.  Would  you  realize  the 
difference  ?     Animals  exist,  man  lives. 

Literature  secretes  civilization,  poetry  secretes  the  ideal.  That  is  why  literature  is 
one  of  the  wants  of  societies  ;  that  is  why  poetry  is  a  hunger  of  the  soul. —  Victor  Hugo. 


IN  a  recent  retrospect  of  the  past  year 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  (1,a  writer 
finds  little  in  poetry  worthy  of  men- 
tion. He  includes  nine  names,  in  the 
list  for  1893,  who  have  published  credit- 
able volumes,  but  says  ' '  all  are  minor 
poets,  and  the  contrast  between  1892 
and  1893  is  marked."  "The  novel- 
ists, ' '  he  says  further,  ' '  have  been  as 
busy  as  ever  during  the  past  year,  but 
nothing  very  startling  is  to  be  found 
among  their  productions."  In  other 
lines  embracing  literature,  written  not 
for  the  people,  there  is  a  better  showing. 

Why  this  decadence  in  literature  for 
the  people;  particularly  in  poetry?  Evi- 
dently because  of  our  excessive  interest 
in  the  material  progress  of  the  age.  The 
splendid  achievements  of  invention  and 
scientific  discovery  have  disenchanted 
the  human  mind.  The  great  problem 
now  is  to  restore  to  the  soul  of  the  peo- 
ple something  of  the  ideal. 

Our  epoch  is  in  thralldom  to  a  utili- 
tarianism so  jealous  and  tyrannical  as 
practically  to  expel  the  poets  from  the 
republic.  Mr.  Stedman,  in  his  "Vic- 
torian Poets,"  speaks  of  the  period  as 
one  of  scientific  iconoclasm.  A  brilliant 
scientific  discovery  is  more  overpower- 
ing than  an  admirable  poem.  There 
has  been  created  a  thirst  for  more  facts. 
He  says :  ' '  The  Victorian  poets  have 
flourished  in  an  equatorial  region  of 
common  sense  and  demonstrable  knowl- 
edge. Thought  has  outlived  its  child- 
hood, yet  has  not  reached  a  growth  from 
which  experience  and  reason  lead  to  vis- 
ions more  radiant  than  the  early  intu- 
itions. The  zone  of  youthful  fancy, 
excited  by  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  outward  phenomena,  is  now  well 
passed ;    the  zone  of  cultured  imagi- 
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nation  is  still  beyond  us.  At  present, 
scepticism,  analysis,  scientific  conquest, 
realism,  scornful  unrest.  Apollo  has 
left  the  heavens.  The  modern  child 
knows  more  than  the  sage  of  antiquity. ' ' 
Instead  of  thinking  the  sun  sinks  to 
rest  upon  his  ' '  saffron-colored  couch, ' ' 
the  poet  of  to-day  writes : 

There  sinks  the  nebulous  star  we  call  the  sun, 
If  that  hypothesis  of  theirs  be  sound. 

This  fairly  represents  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  idealists  of  the  present. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  special 
aspects  of  this  restriction  of  ideality, 
such  as  the  influence  of  journalism ; 
the  influence  of  critical  scholarship ; 
the  influence  of  material  comfort,  and 
so  on.  These  are  but  specific  results 
of  our  surrender  to  the  spirit  of  the 
period. 

It  has  been  declared  of  late  that 
ideality  will  be  so  effectually  throttled 
that  we  shall  have  no  more  poetry.  It 
would  be  calamitous  to  repeat  the  opin- 
ion at  this  time,  in  the  face  of  the  record 
of  1893,  showing  a  tendency  towards 
the  verification  of  the  statement,  did 
we  not  know  that  the  law  of  rhythm — 
ebb  and  flow — holds  sway  in  the  realm 
of  literature  as  surely  as  elsewhere,  and 
therefore  a  decadence  in  poetry  means 
a  renaissance. 

It  is  this  fact,  perhaps,  that  assured 
Mr.  Stedman  that  we  could  esteem  this 
a  transition  period,  and  that  ahead  of 
this  we  might  expect  to  be  on  the  crest 
of  the  wave  again. 

What  is  the  use  of  expecting  or 
waiting  for  the  harmony  of  science  and 
poetry  to  solve  this  problem  ?  When 
science  gives  ireal  value  to  facts  and 
poetry  ideal  values,  how  soon  may  we 
expect  them  to  be  joined  in  sweet  fel- 
lowship ? 
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General   Robert  E.   Lee, 

The  Soldier  and  the  Man. 

By  T.   J.   Mackey, 
Late  Captain  of  Engineers,    C,    S.   A. 


N  the  Imperial  Gal- 
lery of  Arts  at  Ber- 
lin there  is  a  paint- 
ing of  a  battle  of 
the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  in  which  the 
artist  has  portrayed 
the  horrors  of  a  field 
where  the  red,  right  arm  of  Slaughter 
reaped  its  bloody  harvest  along  fur- 
rows shot-sown  and  bladed  thick  with 
steel. 

But  the  supreme  horror  that  seems 
to  send  a  shudder  through  the  canvas, 
is  not  seen  on  the  stricken  field,  but 
above  it. 

Far  up  among  the  clouds  formed  by 
the  smoke  of  the  guns  the  spirits  of 
the  slain  foemen  are  beheld  battling  in 
mid-air, 

"  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell." 

The  white  flag  of  death  that  waved 
■  over  the  pallid  faces  below  brought 
no  truce  to  their  more  than  mortal 
ihates. 

My  companion  while  I  stood,  some 
ten  years  ago,  looking  upon  the  ghastly 
malevolence  displayed  in  the  picture, 
was  an  Austrian  captain  of  artillery, 
who,  knowing  me  to  be  an  ex-Con- 
federate officer,  assumed  that  it  ex- 
pressed the  unquenchable  hate  en- 
gendered also  in  the  breasts  of  American 
soldiers  who  combatted  in  our  great 
civil  war. 

Turning  to  me,  he  said,  "  Trh  naturel ! 
Trh  sublime  !  Est-cela  voire  opinion  ?  " 
(Very  natural  !  Very  sublime  !  Is  that 
your  opinion  ?) 

I  assured  him  that  it  was  not  ;  and 
that  American  soldierhood,  whether  it 


upheld  in  the  line  of  duty  the  starry 
ensign  of  the  Union  or  the  blue-cross 
battle-flag  of  the  Confederacy,  was  as 
far  from  the  malevolence  typified  by 
that  painting  as  it  was  from  cannibal- 
ism itself.  That  incident  was  one 
among  many  that  served,  during  my 
long  residence  in  Europe,  to  convince 
me  that  even  the  most  enlightened 
Europeans  are  unable  to  comprehend 
the  fraternal  tie  which  now  binds  to- 
gether the  survivors  of  that  renowned 
soldiery  of  the  opposing  armies,  that 
less  than  a  generation  ago,  on  the  soil 
of  the  United  States,  awoke  the  world 
with  the  tumult  of  their  arms. 

The  mystery  of  this  concord  that 
sprang  from  war,  as  the  goddess  of 
love  arose  from  the  storm-vexed  waters 
of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  would  be  deepened 
in  their  view  if  they  knew  that  the 
hands  which  then  grasped  the  sword- 
hilt  most  firmly,  and  advanced  their 
levelled  bayonets  farthest  into  the 
breath  -  smoke  of  the  reeling  guns, 
are  those  that  clasp  most  warmly  now. 
The  national  harmony  thus  wrought 
out  of  sectional  discord  through  the 
drawing  together  of  late  hostile  ele- 
ments, as  if  by  the  silent  but  irresist- 
ible influence  of  some  centripetal  force 
operating  in  the  moral  world,  exalts 
alike  the  American's  pride  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  civilization  of  his  country. 
Certainly,  the  thoughtful  advocate  of 
human  progress  in  every  land  will 
gratefully  behold  in  this  unity  of  Ameri- 
can sentiment  the  surest  guarantee  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  great  republic, 
whose  ever  triumphant  flag  challenges 
the  respect  of  the  nations  as  the  sym- 
bol of  liberty  regulated  by  law. 

Results    so    profoundly    beneficent, 
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and  flowing  thus  speedily  from  the 
greatest  of  internecine  wars,  must  be 
imputed  primarily  to  the  sterling  man- 
hood and  inborn  chivalry  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier. 

But  the  potent  inspiration  that  im- 


cious  statesmanship.  He  there  gener- 
ously merged  the  conqueror  in  the  more 
exalted  character  of  the  pacificator. 

Those  terms  he  maintained  inviolate, 
despite  the  active  hostility  of  the  civil 
administration  of  the  country,  and  at 


Richard  Lee, 
Founder  of  the  Lee  Family  in  America. 


pelled  most  strongly  to  the  active  ex- 
ercise of  these  qualities  was  derived 
from  the  two  great  commanders  of  the 
opposed  armies. 

,  The  terms  accorded  by  General 
Grant  to  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, at  Appomattox,  will  forever 
stamp  him  as  an  exemplar  of  the  loft- 
iest   knighthood    and    the    most    saga- 


his  own  hazard  made  good  his  word  as 
a  soldier  against  political  casuists  who 
sought  to  enforce  a  policy  of  revenge. 
Not  sullenly,  but  with  serene  fortitude 
and  cheerful  endeavor,  did  General 
Grant's  greatest  opposing  commander, 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  respond  to  his 
earnestly  expressed  desire  for  "  peace  " 
—not  the  peace  of  the  publicist,  which 
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consists  in  the  formal  termination  of 
a  state  of  war,  but  peace  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  cemented  by  a  loyal  de- 
votion to  the  flag  of  their  common 
country. 

Sincerely  cherishing  that  spirit  of 
national  brotherhood,  I  propose  in 
this  series  of  articles   to  contemplate 


affirmed  as  the  settled  opinion  of  en- 
lightened and  impartial  historic  stu- 
dents. 

In  presenting  the  facts  that  made  up 
his  unsullied  life,  of  which  from  the 
first  flower  of  his  youth  to  when  his 
temples  were  white  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  grave,  duty  was  the  guiding  star, 


Richard  Lee,  Jr., 
Second  son  of  Richard  Lee. 


Robert  E.  Lee  as  an  illustrious  Amer- 
ican, 

"  On  Fame's  eternal  bead-roll 
Worthy  to  be  filed." 

That  he  was  a  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  justly  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  foremost  field  captains  of 
whom  history  makes  mention,  and  wore 
his  uniform  as  the  upright  judge  his 
ermine — without  a  stain — may  now  be 


I  shall  not  enter  into  a  critical  review 
of  his  memorable  campaigns. 

I  will  notice  them  only  in  limine, 
merely  so  far  as  is  requisite  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  achievements 
upon  which  rests  his  renown  as  a 
soldier,  and  that  have  added  new  lustre 
to  the  martial  annals  of  the  English- 
speaking  race. 

Robert  Edward  Lee  was  of  noble 
lineage,  for    there    flowed,    full    proof, 
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through  his  veins  the  blood  of  a  long 
line  of  brave  and  honorable  men  and 
virtuous  and  refined  women. 

While  under  our  republican  institu- 
tions hereditary  titles  and  privileges 
are  very  properly  repudiated,  and  every 


first  of  his  ancestors  who  came  into 
historic  notice  was  Launcelot  Lee,  a 
belted  knight,  who,  in  the  year  1066, 
fought  under  the  consecrated  banner 
of  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  and  for  his  services  had  a 


Colonel  Thomas  Lee, 
The  first  American  Governor  of  Virginia. 


man  having  an  equal  chance  in  the 
race  of  life  is  justly  deemed,  as  Carlyle 
phrases  it,  "  the  child  of  his  own  work," 
yet  the  old  adage,  "  Blood  will  tell," 
still  goes  among  the  people,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
there  are  hereditary  gentlemen,  as  well 
as  hereditary  rascals. 

The     thoroughbred     is     recognized 
among   men  as  well  ag  horses.     The, 


vast  domain  in  Essex  bestowed  upon 
him  by  that  monarch. 

His  great  -  grandson,  Lionel  Lee, 
served  under  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in 
the  third  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  siege  of 
Saint  Jean  d'Acre  was  created  Earl  of 
Lichfield.  The  armor  that  he  wore  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Richard   Lee,   his  descendant,  tenth 
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Earl  of  Lichfield,  achieved  distinction 
in  the  English  army  that  invaded  Scot- 
land during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
(1542),  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  the  banner  that  he  bore 
may  yet  be  seen  suspended  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

His   son,  Sir    Henry  Lee,   a    distin- 
guished soldier,  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the   Garter   by  Queen    Elizabeth,    and 
was  the  father  of  Richard 
Lee,    the    founder    of    the 
American    branch     of    the 
family,  who  was  appointed 
by  Charles   I.   Secretary  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

He  brought  to  the  Col- 
ony, from  his  estate  in 
Shropshire,  a  large  number 
of  laborers,  and  settled  up- 
on an  extensive  tract  of  fer- 
tile land  that  he  purchased 
in  Westmoreland  County. 
Upon  his  death,  in  1664,  his 
son  Richard  succeeded  to 
the  homestead,  which  was 
known  as  Stratford  House. 

Thomas  Lee,  the  grand- 
son of  Richard,  was  appoint- 
ed Governor  of  the  Colony 
of  Virginia  by  King  George 
II.,  and  was  the  only  native- 
born  American  who  ever 
held  that  office  under  the 
Crown.  He  died  in  1750, 
leaving  six  sons  and  two 
daughters. 

His  second  son,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  may  justly  be 
considered  the  real  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, for  on  June  7, 
1776,  he  introduced  into 
the  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  by 
that  body  three  days  later, 
after  a  long  debate  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  United 
Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
Free  and  Independent  States  :  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown,  and 
that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved." 


The  terms  of  the  resolution  were 
afterward  incorporated  in  Jefferson's 
draft  of  the  Declaration.  Richard 
Henry  Lee's  nephew  Henry,  a  son  of 
Governor  Thomas  Lee's  brother  of  the 
same  Christian  name,  married  Lucy 
Grimes,  who  was  known  as  the  "  Low- 
land Beauty,"  and  was  the  early  love  of 
Washington,  whom  she  inspired  with 
such  poetic  ardor  that  he  wrote  an  im- 
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passioned  sonnet  in  her  praise.  She 
became  through  that  marriage  the 
mother  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters, 
and  thus  made  ample  amends  for  her 
error  in  declining  the  hand  that  was 
destined  to  achieve  the  independence 
of  her  country  and  round  into  endur- 


to  transfer  to  the  gallant  son  the  af- 
fection once  cherished  for  the  lovely 
mother.  He  attained  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general in  the  Continental  army, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia from   1792  to   1795.     He  was  se- 


General  Henry  Lee  ("  Light-Horse  Harry  "), 
Commander  of  Lee's  Legion  in  the  Revolution,  and  Governor  of  Virginia.  1792-95. 


ing  form  a  mighty  nation  of  freemen. 
Her  eldest  son,  Henry  Lee,  was  the  re- 
nowned commander  of  Lee's  Legion  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  bore  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Light-Horse  Harry." 

His  was  the  brightest  blade  that  led 
the  Continental  cavalry  in  battle,  and 
Washington  was  deeply  attached  to 
him,  his  presence,  no  doubt,  recalling 
the  spirit  of  his  youth  and  leading  him 


lected,  while  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1799,  to  deliver  a 
funeral  oration  upon  Washington  be- 
fore the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

It  was  a  master-piece  of  forensic  art, 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  he  forever 
associated  his  own  name  with  that  of 
his  august  chief  in  the  eloquent  sen- 
tence that  with  equal  truth  and  brev- 
ity defines  Washington's  place  in  his- 
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tory  as  that  of  "  The  man  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow-citizens."  In  1798  General 
Henry  Lee  was  married  to  Anne  Hill 
Carter,  of  Shirley,  Va.  By  this,  his 
second  marriage,  there  were  six  chil- 
dren— two  daughters,  Anne  and  Mil- 
dred, and  four  sons,  Algernon  Sydney, 
Charles  Carter,  Sydney  Smith,  and 
Robert  Edward.  The  youngest  son, 
whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Americans,  who 
proudly  point  to  his  name  as  one  of 
the  noblest  that  earth  wears  upon  her 
zone,  was  born  at  Stratford,  West- 
moreland County,  Va.,  on  January  19, 
1807. 

That  historic  section  of  the  "  Old 
Dominion  "  seems  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated by  nature  as  the  birthplace  of 
illustrious  men,  for  there  Washington 
and  President  James  Monroe  were 
born,  and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  his 
brother,  James  Lightfoot  Lee,  both 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, there  first  saw  the  light. 

Near  its  northern  border,  in  the 
county  of  King  George,  James  Madi- 
son, justly  called  "  The  Father  of  the 
Constitution,"  the  fourth  President  of 
the  United  States,  had  his  birth. 

Robert  Edward  Lee's  first  baptismal 
name  was  conferred  upon  him  in  honor 
of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland, 
from  whom  his  mother's  descent  was 
traceable  in  a  direct  line. 

Her  mother,  Anne  Moore,  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  Alexander  Spotts- 
wood,  who  was  recognized  in  the 
Herald's  College  as  a  lineal  descendant 
of  "  the  Bruce,"  and  wore  upon  his  es- 
cutcheon the  arms  of  the  immortal 
hero  of  Bannockburn.  Colonel  Spotts- 
wood  commanded  a  regiment  of  Scot- 
tish Highlanders  at  the  battle  of  Hoch- 
stadt,  or  Blenheim,  as  the  English  term 
it,  where  the  allied  armies  of  England 
and  Austria,  under  the  command  re- 
spectively of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  on 
August  13,  1704,  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  Bavaria. 

For  his  gallantry  in  that  battle, 
Queen  Anne,  in  17 10,  appointed  him 
Governor  of  Virginia. 


General  Lee  never  sought  to  borrow 
lustre  from  his  ancestral  line,  regard- 
ing it  as  the  proudest  heraldry  for  an 
American  that  his  father  was  worthily 
the  companion  in  arms  and  trusted 
friend  of  Washington,  and  his  mother 
an  exalted  type  of  the  noblest  American 
womanhood. 

Having  been  informed,  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Petersburg,  in 
February,  1865,  that  a  scholarly  gene- 
alogist at  Richmond  was  about  to  pub- 
lish by  subscription  a  "  History  of  the 
Lee  Family  of  Virginia,"  he  thus  wrote 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife  : 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  for  the 

trouble  he  has  taken  in  relation  to  the  Lee  gene- 
alogy. I  have  no  desire  to  have  it  published,  and 
do  not  think  it  would  afford  sufficient  interest  be- 
yond the  immediate  family  to  compensate  for  the 
expense.  I  think  the  money  had  better  be  ap- 
plied to  relieving  the  poor." 

In  1811,  when  he  was  four  years  of 
age,  his  parents  removed  to  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  in  order  to  secure  better  edu- 
cational facilities  for  their  children,  and 
Lee  passed  his  boyhood  in  that  time- 
honored  town  so  beloved  by  Washing- 
ton. 

The  family  resided  in  a  massive  brick 
dwelling  known  as  the  Parsonage, 
which  still  stands  in  good  repair,  al- 
though built  in  Colonial  times. 

The  first  great  grief  that  flung  its 
deep  shadow  over  the  happy  household 
circle  came  in  the  following  year. 

England,  by  a  long  series  of  aggres- 
sions that  were  as  flagrantly  violative 
of  international  law  as  they  were  of 
the  plain  principles  of  common  justice, 
had  forced  the  United  States  either  to 
engage  in  open  war  with  her  or  submit 
to  national  dishonor. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  which  was  announced  by  a 
resolution  of  Congress  declaring  that 
"war  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,"  General  Henry  Lee 
tendered  his  services  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  famed  commander  of  the  Le- 
gion had  not  yet  passed  his  manhood's 
prime  :  he  was  but  fifty-six  years  of 
age,  and  his  commanding  form  was  as 
erect,  and  his  eyes  as*  ready  to  kin- 
dle   with    the    flash   of   the    sword,   as 
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Stratford,   Westmoreland   County,   Birthplace  of  Robert  E.  Lee.     (Drawn   by  B.   F.   Williamson.) 

This  beautiful  example  of  early  colonial  architecture  is  still  standing.  It  was  erected  for  Colonel  Thomas  Lee  by  Queen  Caroline.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  the  finest  place  in  Virginia.  Charles  Carter  Lee  wrote  of  it :  "  When  I  was  a  boy  the  chimneys  of  the  house  were  the 
columns  of  two  summer  houses,  between  which  there  was  a  balustrade  ;  and  in  Colonel  Philip  Lee's  time,  during  the  evening  promenade  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  a  band  of  music  played  the  while  in  one  of  the  summer  houses." 


when  he  cut  through  the  British  left, 
and  curbed  the  high  vaulting  ambition 
of  the  fiery  Tarleton,  at  Eutaw  Springs, 
the  last  battle  of  the  war  in  South 
Carolina. 

President  Madison  promptly  ap- 
pointed him  Major- General,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Baltimore  to  make  some 
necessary  business  arrangements  before 
taking  the  field.  A  large  number  of 
the  newspapers  representing  the  gene- 
ral views  of  the  Federal  party,  since 
termed  the  Republican  party,  earnestly 
opposed  the  war,  and  their  publishers 
advanced  dangerously  near  to  the  line 
that  divides  the  freedom  of  the  press 
from  rank  treason. 

The  matrix  of  the  anti-war  feeling 
was  in  New  England,  and  the  rift  in 
the  patriotism,  even  of  Massachusetts, 
became  so  wide  that  Bunker  Hill  with 
all  its  glories,  now  so  resplendent,  sank 
down  for  a  time  in  the  crevice. 

William  Hanson,  formerly  a  citizen 
of  that  State,  was  then  editing  a  Balti- 
more paper  called  The  Federal-Republi- 
can— a  hyphenated  paradox  ;  and  hav- 
ing  published   an   article  on  July  3d, 


bitterly  denouncing  the  President  and 
his  administration,  the  mobilized  sav- 
agery of  the  town  famous  alike  for  the 
violence  of  its  mobs,  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  the  bravery  of  its  men,  ad- 
vanced upon  his  house,  threatening  to 
lynch  him. 

General  Lee,  then  being  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  editor's  home,  interposed 
to  protect  him  from  the  threatened 
outrage,  and  although  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  it,  he  received  injuries  from 
bricks  and  paving-stones  at  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  that  disabled  him  for  mili- 
tary service,  and  were  the  direct  cause 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  a  little 
more  than  five  years  thereafter,  on 
March  25,  1818. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  to  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
Charles  Carter,  from  the  West  Indies, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  recruit  his 
broken  health,  reveal  him  both  as  a 
moral  philosopher  and  a  Christian  hero. 

On  June  18,  181 7,  he  wrote  from 
Nassau  : 

"  This  is  the  day  of  the  month  when  your  dear 
mother  became  my  wife.     Since  that  happy  day, 
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'  marked  only  by  the  union  of  two  humble  lovers, 
i  it  has  become  conspicuous  as  the  day  our  war 

*  with  Great  Britain  was  declared  in  Washington, 

•  and  the  one  that  sealed  the  doom  of  Bonaparte  on 
l  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

"  The  British  general  rising,  gradalim,  from 
i  his  first  blow  struck  in  Portugal,  climbed  on  that 
1  day  to  the  summit  of  fame,  and  became  distin- 
guished by  the  first  of  titles,  '  Deliverer  of  the 
Civilized  World.'  .  .  .  You  know  I  love  my 
children,  and  how  dear  Smith  (his  son  Sydney 
Smith  Lee)  is  to  me.  Give  me  a  true  description 
of  his  mind,  temper,  and  habits.  Tell  me  of 
Anne.  Has  she  grown  tall  ?  And  how  is  my 
last  (his  daughter  Mildred)  in  looks  and  under- 
standing ?  Robert  was  always  good,  and  will 
be  "-'confirmed  in  his  happy  turn  of  mind  by  his 
ravur-watchful  and  affectionate  mother  ;  does  he 
iSt«:ngthen  his  native  tendency  ?  " 

I  may  add  here,  that  "  Robert  "  did 
strengthen  it  ;  that  he  was  indeed,  as 
these  pages  will  show,  "  always  good," 
and  the  laurels  laid  upon  his  brow  in 
the  morning  of  his  life  faded  not  at 
night.  Again  the  noble  father  wrote 
wise  counsel,  clothed  in  words  that 
make  it  a  veritable  "  apple  of  gold  in  a 
picture  of  silver  :  " 

...  "  Fame  in  arts  or  arms  is  naught  un- 
less betrothed  to  virtue.  Thales,  Pittacus,  and 
others  in  Greece  taught  the  doctrine  of  morality 
almost  in  our  very  words  :  '  Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  they  should  do  unto  you.' 

"  The  beautiful  Arab  couplet,  written  three 
centuries  before  Christ,  announced  the  duty  of 
every  good  man,  even  in  the  moment  of  destruc- 
tion, not  only  to  forgive,  but  to  benefit  the  de- 
stroyer, as  the  sandal-tree  in  the  instant  of  its 
overthrow  sheds  perfume  on  the  axe  that  fells  it." 

His  widow  found  solace  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  bereavement,  not  only  in 
the  Christian  faith  that  she  would  be 
reunited  with  her  devoted  husband, 
where  "  there  shall  be  no  more  part- 
ing," but  in  the  earnest  and  judicious 
discharge  of  her  duty  to  the  five  father- 
less children  committed  to  her  sole 
care. 

Robert  E.  Lee  attended  first  the 
Alexandria  Academy,  where  he  was  un- 
der the  tuition  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Leary,  a 
talented  young  Irish  gentleman,  to 
whose  skill  and  fidelity  as  a  teacher  he 
testified  in  after  years. 

He  then  entered  the  Alexandria  High 
School,  whose  head-master  was  Benja- 
min Hallowell,  a  "  thee  "  and  "  thou  " 
Quaker  of  the  strictest  sect,  famed  as. 


an  instructor  of  youth  and  beloved  ae  a 
good  man. 

He  stood  abreast  with  the  foremost 
in  his  class  in  all  the  studies,  and  his 
conduct  was  faultless.  He  was  espe- 
cially proficient  in  mathematics — the 
science  of  absolute  proof — and  in  his- 
tory. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
the  chief  prop  of  his  home,  aiding  his 
mother  in  household  duties  while  dili- 
gently pursuing  his  studies. 

His  eldest  brother,  Charles  Carter, 
was  then  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  the  next,  Syd- 
ney, had  entered  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  so  that  Robert  was,  as  it 
were,  his  mother's  chief  of  staff  and 
home  commissary,  attending  to  the 
marketing  and  purchasing  the  family 
supplies  of  every  kind.  He  spent  his 
vacations  in  hunting,  and  often  followed 
the  game,  such  as  deer  and  the  brown 
bear,  then  to  be  met  with  in  the  middle 
and  western  counties  of  Virginia,  on 
foot  from  sunup  to  sundown,  and  many 
of  them  fell  to  Jiis  rifle.  The  arts  prac- 
tised by  the  hunter  are  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  art  of  war  than  would  ap- 
pear at  the  first  glance.  To  hunt  large 
game  successfully  requires  some  strat- 


Robert  E.  Lee. 
/Vs  a  lieutenant  at  the  age  of  30. 
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egic  skill  to  take  advantage  of  the 
contour  of  the  ground  and  cover  the 
hunter's  approach  to  the  wary  animal, 
until  within  rifle  range. 

The  faculty  termed  by  Jomini,  in  his 
work  on  the  Art  of  War,  the  coup  d'ceil, 
or  power  to  discern  with  a  stroke  of  the 
eye  the  value  of  a  given  position  for 
attack  or  defence,  is  thus  acquired,  and 
is  of  immense  advantage  to  a  command- 
er on  the  field  of  battle. 

Lee,  like  Washington,  continued  to 
be  an  ardent  hunter,  until  called  to  high 
military  command,  and 

"  deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat  and  public  care." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  curriculum  of 
the  High  School,  he  was  required  to 
choose  a  profession,  and  selected  that 
of  arms,  the  most  chaste  of  all  profes- 
sions, save  the  Christian  ministry. 

His  application  to  his  member  of  Con- 
gress for  appointment  as  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  having  been  granted,  his 
name  was  placed  upon  the  rolls  of  that 
renowned"  military  academy — the  nur- 
sery of  great  American  soldiers — in  Sep- 
tember, 1825,  when  he  was  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age.  His  mother, 
writing  to  a  relative  soon  after  his  de- 
parture for  the  academy,  said  :  "  I  miss 
my  Robert  very  much,  for  he  has  been 
both  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  me." 

My  old  instructor  in  belles-lettres  at 
the  military  academy  of  South  Carolina, 
Colonel  W.  H.  Brisbane,  who  was  an 
assistant  professor  at  West  Point,  and 
present  at  cadet  Lee's  preliminary  ex- 
amination, described  him  to  me  as  then 
the  beau  ideal  of  perfect  physical  de- 
velopment, and  of  almost  feminine 
beauty  of  face. 

He  was  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
square  -  shouldered  and  full  -  chested, 
formed  for  activity  and  strength  ;  his 
face  oval,  his  nose  nearly  Grecian  in  its 
outline,  with  expressive  hazel  eyes,  and 
hair  of  a  deep  brown  color,  and  withal 
his  bearing  bespoke  him  as  the  modest 


and  courteous  young  gentleman.  But 
he  was  not  only  physically  and  mentally 
well  equipped,  for  his  moral  training 
was  of  the  highest.  He  had  been  reared 
in  the  faith  of  a  Christian  at  the  house- 
hold altar,  and  its  divine  principles,  as 
illustrated  in  the  daily  life  of  his  mother, 
became  his  rule  of  conduct,  both  in  his 
own  self-government  and  in  his  rela- 
tions with  others. 

Hazing  was  then  at  its  height  at 
West  Point,  and  although  he  was  only 
a  "  plebe,"  as  the  newly  entered  cadet 
was  termed,  even  the  hazers  respected 
the  native  dignity  and  modesty  that 
marked  his  demeanor,  and  forbore  to 
"put  him  through"  a  full  course  of 
their  midnight  gymnastics,  and  made 
him  but  one  visit,  only  standing  him  for 
a  few  minutes  on  his  head,  that  he 
might  thus  be  taught  to  look  up  to 
them  as  his  superiors. 

He  was  a  hard  student,  orderly,  and 
methodical,  painstaking  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty,  and  exemplary  in  all  his 
conduct,  and  yet  no  recluse  in  habit ;  for 
he  excelled  in  all  manly  sports,  and  his 
associates  recognized  his  genial  quali- 
ties by  pronouncing  him  "  a  right  good 
fellow."  In  his  third  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  of  the  corps  of  cadets, 
a  much  coveted  position. 

He  graduated  in  1829,  taking  the  sec- 
ond honor,  in  an  exceptionally  talented 
class  numbering  forty-six.  I  may  ob- 
serve that  the  first  honor  was  borne 
off  by  Mercer,  of  Georgia,  who  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  his  powers  in  achiev- 
ing that  distinction,  leaving  him  no  re- 
serve of  mental  force,  for  he  made  no 
mark  in  the  war,  and  did  not  rise  in 
grade  above  the  rank  of  brigadier,  to 
which  he  was  originally  appointed  in 
the  Confederate  army  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  1861. 

Upon  graduating,  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of 
engineers,  the  most  elite  corps  of  every 
military  establishment,  and  entered 
upon  his  career  as  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army. 


(To  be  continued  in  The  Peterson  Magazine  for  April.) 


LEE, 

The  Military  Genius  and  the 
Noble  Man. 

THE  Greek,  the  Carthaginian 
and  the  Roman  brave 
The  lustre  of  their  glory 
to  their  countries  gave. 
Then   England,  Prussia, 

and  immortal  France, 
Bore  each  a  son  to  wield 
the  war-god's  lance. 

These  men  were  soldiers — each  one 

of  deathless  name. 
But,  all,  alas,  were  doomed  to  mar 

their  brilliant  fame. 
The  world  despaired.     It  seemed 

that  need  must  be 
The  warrior  linked  with  lust 

or  cruelty. 

And  then,  as  if  His  patience 

waited  but  to  find 
This  seeming  lesson  graven 

on  the  human  mind, 
God  sought  to  prove  that  even 

war's  demands 
Need  not  pollute  great  Genius' 

heart  or  hands. 

He  chose  a  time  when,  roused 

from  its  fateful  rest, 
The  thought  of  freedom  stirred 

an  unborn  nation's  breast, 
And  gave  us  Lee  to  consummate 

the  plan — 
A  perfect  soldier  and 

a  perfect  man  ! 

John  Kennies    Wliite. 
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Mr.   Gladstone,    Mrs.   Gladstone,    and   their  favorite  grandchild,    Oorothy  Drev 
From  their  latest  photograph,  by  Elliot  &  Fry,  London. 


V 


inn     ttlhe    Capita 


IRGINIA'S  two  contributions  to  the  Statuary  Hall 
of  the  National  Capitol  have  recently  been  set 
up.     One  is  a  statue  of  Washington;   the  other 


The  new  statue  of  Washington,  which  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  southern  end  of  Statuary  Hall 


that  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  first  Confederate 
leader  to  be  accorded  the  recognition  of  being  ranked 
among  the  nation's  heroes. 

It  is  significant  that  the  installation  of  the  statue 
of  Lee,  clad  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  in  the  Army 
of  the  Rebellion,  should  be  effected  without  a  single 
note  of  protest  from  any  quarter.  But  this  condition 
has  not  always  existed.  One  has  only  to  refer  to  the 
Congressional  Records  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress, 
second  session,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  several  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  against  placing  a  statue  of 
General  Lee  in  Statuary  Hall,  or  the  National  Capitol. 
Congressman  John  F.  Lacey,  of  Iowa,  introduced  a 
resolution  offered  by  the  Phil  Kearny  Post,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  "  against  placing  the  statue  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  in  the 
Statuary  Hall  of  the  United  States  Capitol."  The 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library. 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  intro- 
duced a  similar  resolution  offered  by  General  Lander 
Post,  No.  5,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  This  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  Congressman  Ernest  F.  Acheson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, introduced  a  resolution  offered  by  Post  No. 
50,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  "  protesting  against 
the  erection  of  a  statue  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  in  the 
Capitol  or  any  other  building  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton." A  similar  resolution  was  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Mercer,  of  Nebraska,  offered,  by  U.  S.  Grant 
Post,  No.  110,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Both 
of  these  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Library. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress a  bill  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Edward 
W.  Pou,  of  North  Carolina,  "  to  provide  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  During 
the  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  a  bill  was 
offered  by  Congressman  Scott  Ferris,  of  Oklahoma,  "  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Robert  E. 
Lee  in  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington."  Both  of 
these  bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Library. 

The  statue  is  the  work  of  Edward  G.  Valentine,  a 
Virginian,  whose  earlier  work — the  marble  recumbent 
statue  of  the  same  subject — surmounts  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  General  in  the  ivy-covered  chapel  of  the  Wash- 


ington and  Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Virginia, 
where  after  the  war  General  Lee  served  as  president 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1870. 


The  statue    of    General    Robert    E.  Lee,  recently 
placed  in  Statuary  Hall  without  a  word  of  protest 
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General    Lee    As    I    Knew    Him 


BY  A.   R.   H.    RANSOM 

Late  Major  of  Artillery,  C.S.A. 


EVER  since  the  end  of  the  war,  I 
have  intended  to  write  a  sketch  of 
General  Lee.  Many  times  I  have 
sat  myself  down  with  pen  in  hand  to  do 
this,  but  now,  after  forty-four  years,  the 
sketch  has  not  been  written,  has  not  even 
been  begun.  It  simply  would  not  get 
itself  written,  and  I  have  often  won- 
dered why. 

I  had  known  General  Lee  from  my 
boyhood.  I  was  at  school  with  Custis, 
his  son,  at  Clarens,  a  school  near  Alex- 
andria, and  knew  the  General  as  a  boy 
knows  a  man.  I  was  present  when  he 
stormed  the  engine-house  at  Harper's 
Ferry  in  1859  with  a  detachment  of 
marines  under  Lieutenant  Green,  and 
during  the  war  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  him,  having  been  twice  assigned  to 
duty  at  his  headquarters,  and  having 
served  as  assistant  chief  ordnance  of- 
ficer from  August,  1862,  to  December, 
1862,  and  from  October,  1863,  to  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1865  in  that  capacity.  I 
had  seen  him  during  my  service  at  his 
headquarters  daily  and  sometimes  many 
times  a  day,  and  as  a  man  I  had  known 
him  and  the  members  of  his  family  in 
a  social  way.  Of  course,  during  the  time 
I  served  at  his  headquarters  the  social 
side  was  eliminated  as  far  as  my  inter- 
course with  the  General  was  concerned, 
but  my  relations  with  his  family  did 
not  change. 

General  Lee  has  been  the  only  great 
man  with  whom  I  have  been  thrown  who 
has  not  dwindled  upon  a  near  approach. 
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And  I  have  seen  some  of  the  great  men 
of  my  time,  of  this  and  foreign  countries, 
and  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing 
something  about  them. 

The  element  of  success  looms  large  to 
the  world  in  making  up  her  verdict  upon 
her  sons.  To  Napoleon  the  world  grants 
greatness,  but  not  goodness,  whereas,  if 
he  had  succeeded,  the  goodness  might 
have  been  added.  If  Washington  had 
failed,  he  would  have  been  accounted  a 
good  man,  but  never  a  great  one,  and 
of  Lincoln  the  same  may  assuredly  be 
said.  To  Robert  Edward  Lee  has  been 
accorded  in  defeat  that  highest  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame  which  the  world 
reserves  for  her  greatest  and  her  best. 

While  I  have  abandoned  the  idea  of 
a  character  sketch  of  General  Lee,  I 
have  determined  to  write  an  account  of 
some  of  my  experiences  and  interviews 
with  him,  confining  myself  to  a  simple 
relation  of  facts  of  my  own  knowledge, 
leaving  those  who  may  read  to  make  up 
the  character  sketch,  each  one  for  himself. 

And  first  I  may  say  that  General  Lee 
in  a  drawing-room  was  a  very  different 
man  from  General  Lee  in  the  field.  In 
the  drawing-room  he  was  just  a  dignified 
and  quiet  gentleman,  very  kindly  and 
gentle,  especially  with  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  field  he  was  the  general, 
the  commander  in  all  essential  points, 
and  somehow  without  the  least  exhibition 
of  haughtiness  and  without  perceptible 
change  of  manner.  A  soldier  will  under- 
stand how  this  might  be,  but  citizens  will 
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hardly  comprehend  it.  He  was  just  as 
grave  and  courteous  in  the  field  as  in 
social  life,  but  no  one  in  his  social  ac- 
quaintance ever  thought  of  fearing  him; 
yet  I  believe  all  his  officers  feared  him. 
They  loved  him  as  men  are  seldom  loved, 
but  they  feared  him,  too.  In  social  life 
he  liked  to  talk  to  women  or  children.  I 
have  seen  him  with  a  child  on  his  knee, 
and  he  never  seemed  to  tire  of  its  prattle, 
while  the  talk  of  an  ordinary  man  would 
have  bored  him  almost  to  extinction. 
And  I  never  heard  General  Lee  laugh.  He 
would  have  his  Joke  and  was  very  fond 
of  having  it,  and  his  face  would  light  up 
with  a  smile,  but  I  never  heard  the 
sound  of  his  laughter. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1863-4  at 
Orange  Court  House  that  I  found  out 
that  the  officers  of  the  army  had  a  whole- 
some fear  of  General  Lee.  For  myself, 
I  had  no  fear  of  him,  and  laughed  at 
my  messmates  when  I  found  out  their 
fear.  They  said :  "  You  wait  and  see. 
You  have  known  the  General  socially. 
You  have  now  to  make  his  acquaintance 
as  your  commanding  officer."  And  I 
found  they  were  right.  Before  that  win- 
ter and  spring  were  over  I  feared  Gen- 
eral Lee  as  much  as  any  one. 

Not  long  after  we  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Orange  Court  House  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  General  Lee  invited  his 
staff  to  luncheon.  O'Brien,  his  ordei'ly 
(a  United  States  soldier  who  followed  the 
General's  fortunes  when  he  resigned  and 
came  South),  delivered  the  invitation 
verbally.  I  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
I  was  privileged  to  consider  myself  a 
member  of  his  staff,  and  therefore  did 
not  go.  After  my  messmates  had  gone, 
O'Brien  came  to  my  tent  and  said,  "  The 
General  is  waiting  for  you,  and  desires  you 
to  come  at  once."  I  hurriedly  dressed, 
and  in  ten  minutes  joined  them.  When 
I  entered  the  General's  mess-tent,  he  and 
his  staff  were  standing  around,  evidently 
waiting.  The  General,  looking  as  grave 
and  imposing  as  usual,  said,  "  Captain 
Ranson,  do  you  think  it  right  to  keep  us 
all  waiting  in  this  way?"  I  made  my 
apologies  in  rather  a  lame  fashion,  and  felt 
for  the  first  time  an  awe  of  General  Lee. 

The  luncheon  consisted  of  the  contents 
of  a  large  box,  a  present  received  that 
morning.  It  was  filled  with  turkeys, 
hams,  pickles,  plum  cake,  mince  pies,  etc., 


and  several  bottles  of  Madeira,  older  than 
the  century.  There  was  little  conversa- 
tion, the  good  things,  so  rare  to  us,  were 
devoured  almost  in  silence,  and  after  that 
the  Madeira  was  decanted  into  a  tin 
pitcher,  and  we  drank  it  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary tin  cups  which  came  in  nests  in 
every  camp-chest  equipment. 

The  silence  was  rather  oppressive,  and 
wishing,  I  suppose,  to  show  that  I  was 
not  afraid  of  General  Lee,  I  attempted 
some  wretched  joke  about  drinking  old 
Madeira  wine  out  of  tin  cups.  It  was  a 
fearful  mistake.  As  the  youngest  man 
present,  I  should  have  held  my  tongue, 
but  I  saw  my  mistake  when  it  was  too 
late  to  mend  matters.  My  poor  joke  was 
received  in  silence.  General  Lee  said 
gravely  but  kindly  that  the  wine  was  a 
gift  from  an  old  lady  friend  in  Peters- 
burg, and  he  was  afraid  she  would  not 
relish  my  joke.  Of  course  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  personal  side  of  the  present,  but 
nevertheless  I  should  have  remained  si- 
lent. I  felt  as  if  I  would  be  glad  if  the 
earth  would  open  and  swallow  me  up. 
My  awe  of  General  Lee  had  greatly  in- 
creased, and  I  began  to  understand  why 
it  was  his  staff  were  all  afraid  of  him. 
I  had  tried  to  play  when  there  was  no 
one  to  play  with,  and  I  had  to  play  with 
my  foolish  self. 

The  latter  part  of  the  winter  my  wife 
came  to  Orange  Court  House  to  visit  me. 
I  engaged  board  for  her  at  a  house  in 
the  village,  where  many  officers'  wives 
were  quartered. 

One  Sunday — it  was  communion  Sun- 
day— I  went  to  church  with  my  wife. 
General  Lee  was  also  there,  and  while 
we  were  standing  in  the  aisle  awaiting 
our  turn  at  the  altar  rail,  and  General 
Lee  was  just  in  front  of  us,  I  noticed  that 
my  wife  pressed  forward  and  stood  very 
close  behind  him  and  took  hold  of  one 
of  the  buttons  on  his  coat.  It  was  a 
singular  move,  and  I  asked  the  meaning 
of  it  as  we  walked  home  after  church. 
She  said :  "  1  did  not  think  you  or  any 
one  saw  it.  I  only  wished  to  be  able  to 
say  when  I  went  home  that  I  had  touched 
the  hem  of  his  garment."  I  write  this 
here  because  it  was  an  illustration  of  the 
reverence  and  love  with  which  General 
Lee  was  regarded  by  the  women  of  the 
South.  At  that  time  my  wife  knew  the 
General  by  sight  only. 
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With  the  opening  of  spring,  the  usual 
order  of  "  Women  to  the  rear  "  was  issued. 
There  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  and  many  of  the  officers' 
wives  lingered  on  in  disregard  of  it,  and 
my  wife  followed  the  example  of  the 
others.  Finally,  however,  she  started  for 
home,  and  I  went  with  her  as  far  as 
Staunton.  Soon  after  the  train  left 
Orange  Court  House,  General  Lee  entered 
the  car  in  which  we  were  seated  and  came 
slowly  down  the  aisle.  He  looked  larger 
and  more  imposing  than  ever  to  us  who 
had  disregarded  his  order.  When  he 
came  to  where  we  were  sitting,  he  stopped 
and  said,  "  Captain  Hanson,  I  wish  you  to 
introduce  me  to  Mrs.  Ranson."  My  wife 
rose  instantly  (I  was  already  standing) 
and  said :  "  Oh,  General  Lee,  I  disregard- 
ed your  order.  It  was  my  doing,  not  my 
husband's,  and  I  beg  you  to  forgive  both 
of  us."  The  General  said :  "  Pray  do  not 
disturb  yourself.  My  order  was  not  in- 
tended for  you  at  all.  It  was  intended 
only  for  your  husband.  I  intend  to  get 
a  great  deal  of  work  out  of  him  this  sum- 
mer, and  he  cannot  do  his  work  unless 
his  horses  are  in  condition.  Every  eve- 
ning for  some  weeks,  about  nightfall,  I 
have  observed  that  he  mounted  his  horse 
behind  his  camp  and  galloped  off  to- 
ward Orange  Court  House,  three  miles 
away,  and  every  morning  he  came  gal- 
loping back  about  sunrise.  Now  you 
know  this  is  not  good  for  the  horses. 
By  the  time  I  should  need  his  services 
they  [the  horses]  would  be  worn  out,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  He 
then  took  my  seat  by  her  and  talked  to  her 
so  pleasantly  that  her  fears  were  relieved 
and  her  love  and  veneration  were  greatly 
increased.  But  there  was  in  General 
Lee's  little  joke  a  reproof  and  warning 
to  me,  and  although  my  wife's  fears  were 
relieved,  he  had  let  me  know  that  he 
had  had  his  eye  on  me  and  that  he  knew 
more  of  my  movements  than  had  been 
supposed.  A  wholesome  fear  of  him 
came  upon  me  then  and  there. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  the  impression 
that  I  had  neglected  my  duties,  for  I  had 
performed  them  all  before  leaving  camp 
for  the  night,  and  I  was  not  disobeying  or- 
ders. An  officer  had  the  privilege  of  leav- 
ing camp  when  his  duties  had  been  per- 
formed, provided  he  was  within  call  in 
case  of  an  emergency,  and  a  courier  would 


have  been  sent  for  me  whenever  I  might 
have  been  needed  at  any  hour  of  the 
night;  hut  I  was  wearing  out  my  horses 
in  a  measure,  and  I  knew  it,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  the  General  knew  it. 

One  night  during  the  campaign  from 
the  Wilderness  to  Richmond  we  halted 
and  went  into  bivouac  on  the  roadside. 
We  had  been  marching  and  fighting  all 
day.  It  had  rained  hard,  and  the  road 
was  muddy.  The  wagons  had  not  come 
up,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
hungry  and  comfortless  night.  However, 
in  a  few  moments  the  camp-fires  were 
blazing  for  miles  in  front  and  behind  us, 
and  that  was  cheering  and  comforting. 
I  was  about  to  turn  in  for  the  night,  when 
a  courier  rode  up  and  said  that  General 
Lee  wished  to  see  me.  When  I  got  to 
his  fire  (there  were  no  tents),  he  asked 
me  if  I  knew  the  way  to  Ashland.  Ash- 
land was  on  the  road  to  Richmond  and 
about  half-way,  seventeen  miles  from  our 
camp  and  eighteen  miles  from  Richmond. 

I  said  I  did  not,  but  was  sure  I  could 
find  the  way.  He  then  gave  an  order  that 
a  cavalryman,  one  who  had  lived  in  that 
part  of  the  country  and  who  knew  the 
way  to  Ashland,  should  be  ordered  to 
report  to  me  at  once.  He  explained  to 
me  that  at  Ashland  there  were  several 
trains  of  freight-cars  loaded  with  sup- 
plies, that  Grant's  movements  threatened 
that  point,  and  that  I  must  ride  there 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  order  all  the 
trains  back  to  Richmond. 

When  I  got  to  my  camp,  the  cavalry- 
man was  there  in  waiting,  and  we  mount- 
ed and  rode  off. 

The  first  part  of  the  way  for  a  mile 
or  so  was  along  the  road  lighted  by  the 
fires  of  the  troops  and  was  bright  and 
cheerful,  but  the  courier  said  ten  miles 
of  the  road  were  through  a  thick  forest. 
When  we  came  to  the  woods,  we  had  left 
all  the  troops  some  distance  behind,  and 
the  darkness  was  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  bright  light  of  the  camp-fires.  I 
could  not  see  my  hand  before  me.  I  put 
the  trooper  in  front  and  told  him  to  ride 
at  a  quick  trot  and  T  would  follow.  But 
soon  I  found  this  was  no  easy  task.  The 
branches  of  the  trees,  heavy  with  rain, 
hung  low  and  caught  me  in  the  face, 
delaying  my  progress,  while  the  trooper, 
knowing  the   road   and   having  the  con- 
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fidence  of  that  knowledge,  outfooted  me, 
and  I  had  to  halt  him  until  I  could  come 
alongside.  I  told  the  trooper  to  ride  more 
slowly.  He  agreed,  but  soon  he  was  far 
ahead  again,  and  once  more  I  halted  him. 
I  think  both  the  trooper  and  his  horse  not 
only  knew  the  road,  but  also  knew  that  they 
were  going  home,  and  this  gave  them  a 
speed  I  could  not  rival.  I  could  not  see 
him,  and  only  knew  by  the  sound  of  the 
splashing  of  his  horse's  feet  on  the  wet 
road  how  far  he  was  ahead  of  me.  After 
halting  him  and  repeating  my  instructions 
a  number  of  times,  there  came  a  time 
when  T  received  no  answer  to  my  call, 
although  I  could  hear  his  horse's  tread 
far  ahead  of  me.  I  put  my  mare  at  full 
speed,  regardless  of  the  branches  which 
slapped  me  in  the  face  every  moment. 
I  stopped  and  listened.  There  was  no 
sound.  The  forest  was  as  still  as  death 
and  silent  as  the  grave.  The  rascal  had 
deserted  me. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do.  I 
pressed  on  in  the  darkness  at  the  best 
speed  I  could  make,  but  finally  the 
branches  had  increased  in  number,  and 
now  and  then  my  knees  came  in  contact 
with  the  body  of  a  stout  tree.  Moreover, 
the  sound  of  the  splashing  of  my  mare's 
feet  in  the  water  had  ceased,  and,  dis- 
mounting and  feeling  the  ground,  I  found 
I  was  out  of  the  road,  and  on  rough 
ground  covered  with  pine  tags. 

What  to  do  was  now  the  question.  I 
remembered  that  all  the  way  the  picket- 
firing  had  been  on  my  left,  and  just  then 
there  was  a  shot  on  my  right.  Conclud- 
ing that  my  mare  had  turned  about  and 
was  making  for  our  late  camp  in  the 
rear,  I  turned  her  around  and  waited 
for  the  next  shot.  It  was  on  my 
left.  I  knew  then  that  I  was  headed  in 
the  direction  of  Ashland  and  that  the 
army  was  behind  me.  Again  I  pressed 
on  through  the  thick  woods,  keeping  the 
picket-firing  on  my  left.  It  was  slow 
going.  Every  moment  brought  me  in 
contact  with  branches  which  tore  my 
face  and  trees  which  bruised  my  legs. 
Still  I  pressed  on,  it  seemed  to  me  for 
hours,  always  keeping  the  firing  on  my 
left  and  turning  the  mare's  head  sharply 
when  it  came  from  in  front. 

At  last  there  came  a  sound  from  in 
front  as  of  an  approaching  storm.  There 
was    no    lightning    or    thunder,    but    the 


sound  increased  every  moment.  I  stopped 
to  listen,  and  there  was  the  familiar 
sound  of  rattling  sabres.  I  knew  then 
that  it  was  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
cavalry  coming  on  at  great  speed. 
Whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies  I 
did  not  know.  Taking  no  chances,  I 
dismounted,  and  selecting  a  good-sized 
tree  by  feeling  for  it,  got  behind  it,  hold- 
ing my  mare  by  the  bridle.  The  cavalry 
swept  by  me  in  the  darkness,  not  one 
word  being  spoken.  When  they  had  all 
passed,  I  mounted  and  rode  on  in  the 
darkness,  increasing  my  speed  in  despera- 
tion, always  keeping  the  picket-firing  on 
my  left. 

How  long  this  lasted  I  knew  not,  but 
I  feared  that  my  ride  would  be  a 
failure,  and  my  heart  was  sad  indeed. 
Presently,  without  any  intimation  of  ap- 
proaching day,  it  became  lighter,  and 
riding  about  a  little,  I  found  I  was  out 
of  the  woods.  But  where  was  I?  I 
pressed  on,  and  soon  came  to  a  fence. 
Listening  for  the  picket-shots,  I  found 
they  were  immediately  in  front.  Then 
I  turned  sharply  to  the  right  and  followed 
this  fence.  I  knew  if  I  followed  the 
fence  far  enough  I  would  get  into  the 
road  I  had  left,  as  by  the  picket-shots 
it  (the  fence)  was  at  right  angles  with 
the  direction  of  the  road;  and  I  was 
right.  Riding  rapidly  now  along  the 
fence,  I  presently  came  to  a  road,  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  fence. 
Turning  to  the  left  and  putting  my  mare 
at  full  speed  down  it  for  several  miles, 
I  came  to  a  light  in  a  field  on  my  right 
hand.  Riding  to  this  light,  I  found  a 
house,  and  in  answer  to  my  call,  a  girl 
came  out  on  the  porch  with  a  lamp.  I 
asked  her  how  far  it  was  to  Ashland.  She 
answered,  "  You  are  just  coming  to  Ash- 
land," and  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to 
the  time,  she  said  it  was  just  twelve  o'clock. 
She  explained,  "  Keep  the  road  you  have 
just  left  for  a  mile  and  you  are  there." 

Ashland  is  a  long,  straggling  village 
with  one  street  running  through  it,  and 
the  railroad  is  on  that  street.  I  saw  a 
light  in  an  upper  window,  and,  hailing, 
found  the  quartermaster's  office  was  there. 
Leaving  my  mare  in  the  street,  I  bound- 
ed up  the  stairway,  and  soon  had  him 
awake  and  gave  him  General  Lee's  or- 
ders. He  seemed  doubtful,  and  finally 
declined  to  move  the  trains  without  writ- 
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Facsimile    of   "  General    Order   No.  9,"    addressed   to 
Captain   A.  R.  H.  Ranson,  and   now  in  his  possession 
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ten  orders  from  General  Lee's  Head- 
quarters. Then  I  wrote  out  the  order 
and  signed  it: 

"  By  command  of  General  Lee. 

A.  E.  H.  Ranson, 
Capt.  Asst.  Chief  Ord.  Officer  A.  N.  Va." 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  signed  such 
an  order,  as  Colonel  Baldwin  had  always 
signed  them,  and  when  I  saw  General  Lee 
and  asked  him  about  it,  he  said,  "  In 
such  an  emergency  you  must  always  use 
my  name,''  and  I  always  did. 

The  quartermaster  awoke  the  firemen 
and  engine-drivers,  and  there  soon  was 
the  sound  of  hissing  steam  from  one  end 
of  the  street  to  the  other.  Presently 
there  was  the  creaking  and  grinding  of 
wheels,  and  all  the  trains  slowly  backed 
out  of  the  town. 

I  followed  them  down  the  street  until 
they  were  all  gone,  and  then,  seeing  a 
nice  front  yard  covered  with  grass,  rode 
in  the  gate,  and  taking  saddle  and  bridle 
off  my  mare,  shut  the  gate  and  left  her 
to  enjoy  herself.  I  lay  down  on  the  porch 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  sun 
was  shining  in  my  face  and  a  man  was 
standing  over  me,  looking  curiously  at 
me.  He  did  not  recognize  me,  but  I 
knew  him  instantly.  He  was  a  cousin 
of  mine,  named  Page.  We  had  not  met 
during  the  war.  He  was  surgeon  of  the 
post,  and  invited  me  to  breakfast.  I  ac- 
cepted very  gladly,  first  going  to  the  quar- 
termaster for  some  corn  for  my  mare. 
And  such  a  breakfast!  Hot  rolls,  beef- 
steak, butter,  and  coffee.  I  can  taste 
it  now. 

After  breakfast  I  rode  down  the  street 
and  saw  General  Lee  sitting  on  a  porch, 
a  little  girl  of  two  or  three  years  on  his 
knee.  He  said :  "  Well,  you  got  the  trains 
out.  After  all,  there  was  no  need  of  send- 
ing you,  as  I  got  here  myself  before 
Grant.  Soon  after  you  left  I  became  un- 
easy, and  put  the  army  in  motion,  and 
the  head  of  the  column  is  very  near  here 
now.  I  have  telegraphed  the  trains  to 
come  back."  I  never  told  General  Lee 
about  the  trooper.  He  was  much  con- 
cerned about  my  scratched  and  bruised 
face.  I  said  nothing  about  my  bruised 
knees,  but  I  had  Doctor  Page  and  his 
good  wife  to  look  after  me.  After  all,  I 
had  succeeded,  and  that  was  the  best 
salve  for  my  scratches  and  bruises. 


I  told  the  General  of  the  cavalry  I  had 
met  in  the  forest,  and  he  replied  that  a 
new  regiment  had  joined  us  the  day  be- 
fore and  had  been  sent  out  on  picket  duty. 
It  was  their  first  experience  in  war. 
Their  outposts  had  been  attacked  in  the 
night  and  had  been  driven  in.  They  came 
in  yelling,  "  The  Yankees  are  upon  us," 
and  the  half -a  wakened  regiment  was  in- 
stantly stampeded,  leaving  everything  but 
their  horses  behind  them.  This  accounted 
for  their  speed  through  the  forest,  for 
nothing  but  the  frantic  fear  which  pre- 
vails in  a  stampede  of  men  and  horses 
could  have  occasioned  it. 

When  we  reached  James  River,  some 
miles  below  Richmond,  I  supposed  we 
would  have  a  rest  and  get  up  our  wagons 
and  tents,  but  General  Lee  crossed  the 
river  the  next  morning  and  took  the  road 
to  Petersburg.  We  had  not  ridden  far 
when  a  courier  met  us  and  handed  a 
despatch  to  the  General.  Glancing  over 
it,  he  put  his  horse  Traveller  out  on  a 
long,  sweeping  gallop,  and  the  staff  fol- 
lowed. We  did  not  draw  rein  until  we 
entered  the  town.  On  the  road  we  passed 
the  advance  of  the  army  marching  in 
close  order  and  quick  time.  Their  left 
flank  was  protected  by  a  line  of  skirmish- 
ers, who  (from  the  firing  and  whistling  of 
bullets  over  and  around  us)  were  actively 
engaged.  The  line  of  march  was  pro- 
tected by  an  advance -guard,  also  in 
close  order  and  marching  rapidly  toward 
Petersburg.  General  ILee  evidently  feared 
the  town  would  be  occupied  by  the  enemy 
before  he  could  get  there,  but  we  found 
it  safe,  and  the  early  arrival  of  our  men 
ended  all  anxiety. 

The  General's  headquarters  for  the  mo- 
ment were  in  some  public  building,  and 
the  ladies  sent  in  breakfast.  Loaves  of 
hot  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  During 
breakfast  the  General  astonished  me  by 
saying,  "  Capain  Ranson,  I  fear  you  have 
not  had  a  good  mother."  I  was  indig- 
nant, and  rather  hotly  replied:  "You  are 
mistaken,  General.  I  have  the  best  mother 
in  the  world."  The  General  replied: 
"  Well.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  there  is  one 
thing  she  did  not  teach  you — how  to  cut 
bread  and  butter.  I  will  show  you  how." 
He  then  took  the  loaf  of  bread  in  his 
hand,  and  spreading  the  butter  on  the 
end,  cut  off  a  slice  and  handed  it  to  me. 
saying:   "Now   that   is   the  way  to   cut 
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bread  and  butter.  Look  what  a  mess  you 
have  made  by  cutting  off  your  slice  first 
and  then  trying  to  butter  it  afterward." 
Now  if  this  had  happened  the  year  be- 
fore, '  I  would  probably  have  been  angry, 
and  might  have  made  a  fool  of  myself, 
but  now  I  was  beginning  to  understand 
General  Lee  and  that  this  was  his  little 
joke,  and  that  I  should  not  deprive  him 
of  the  pleasure  of  it.  I  knew  he  was  a 
grave  and  serious  man  and  had  few  mo- 
ments of  fun.  He  was  carrying  the 
weight  of  the  whole  Southern  cause  on 
his  own  shoulders,  almost  unassisted,  and 
sometimes  very  seriously  handicapped. 
Moreover,  I  became  aware  that  he  was 
treating  me  like  a  son  when  he  scolded 
me,  and  I  tried  to  remember  this  in  later 
days,  when  his  scoldings  were  hard  to 
bear.  On  this  occasion  I  took  the  slice  of 
bread  and  thanked  him  gravely  for  teach- 
ing me  something. 

About  two  months  after  we  arrived  at 
Petersburg,  General  Lee  sent  for  me  and 
said  that  he  wished  me  to  move  a  heavy 
gun,  22,000  pounds,  from  our  line  in  front 
of  Petersburg  and  send  it  down  the  line 
toward  James  River.  I  went  down  and 
found  the  gun  in  a  pit,  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  our  line  of  works,  and  the  pit 
was  on  a  knoll  which  enabled  us  to  fire 
over  our  lines.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  move  the  gun  to  Petersburg,  to  load  it 
on  a  flat  car,  and  send  it  down  the  railroad 
to  its  new  position.  It  was  down  grade  all 
the  way,  and  the  car  would  run  down  itself 
by  gravity,  but  it  had  to  be  done  at  night, 
as  the  railroad  was  in  sight  of  the  enemy's 
lines  and  in  easy  range  of  their  guns. 
Also  there  was  a  marsh  in  the  rear  of  the 
pit,  with  a  sluggish  stream  of  water  flow- 
ing through  it,  and  so  a  bridge  must  be 
built  over  the  stream  and  a  plank  road 
laid  on  the  marsh.  I  reported  all  this  to 
the  General  with  many  other  necessary 
details,  and  he  gave  me  authority  to  make 
all  the  arrangements.  I  wanted  a  heavy 
tripod  and  men  to  work  the  falls,  rail- 
road jacks  to  raise  the  gun,  and  blocks 
to  block  it  up  under  the  carry-log,  and 
mules  to  pidl  the  big  carry-log  with  the 
gun  swung  under  it.  I  got  the  carry-log 
and  the  blocks  with  great  difficulty  from 
a  lumber-yard  at  Blanford,  in  plain  view 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  work  had  to  be 
done  under  a  heavy  fire  from  their  big 


guns.  I  gave  the  orders  for  the  bridge 
and  the  plank  road  to  the  engineers,  and 
made  all  the  other  preparations.  Of 
course  all  the  work  had  to  be  done  at 
night,  as  the  pit  was  in  plain  view  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  within  range  of  both 
musketry  and  artillery,  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  distant. 

When  all  was  ready  I  went  down  one 
night,  taking  with  me  twenty-eight  pairs 
of  mules  hitched  to  a  ship's  cable,  sailors 
to  work  the  falls,  and  twenty-five  other 
men  for  lifting,  etc.  We  set  the  tripod 
over  the  gun  and  were  raising  it,  when 
a  storm  came  up.  The  lightning  re- 
vealed to  the  enemy  that  something  was 
being  done,  and  they  opened  on  us  with 
musketry  and  artillery.  We  were  obliged 
to  lie  still  behind  the  pit  until  the  storm 
was  over.  When  the  storm  had  ceased,  we 
raised  the  gun,  swung  it  over  the  crest 
of  the  pit,  and  rolled  it  down  to  where 
the  carry-log  was  waiting.  We  then 
jacked  it  up,  blocking  it  as  it  was  raised, 
and  secured  it  with  heavy  chains  to  the 
carry-log.  The  mules  were  put  to  and 
stretched  out  in  a  straight  line,  each  pair 
having  a  rider. 

I  had  noticed  by  daylight  that  a  wide 
sweep  had  to  be  made  so  that  we  could 
strike  the  bridge  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
stream.  When  all  was  ready  I  rode  to 
the  leading  mule,  and  taking  it  by  the 
bridle  rein,  swung  around  on  a  wide 
curve.  It  was  dark,  but  we  hit  the 
bridge  squarely  in  the  centre,  the  mules 
going  down-hill  at  a  gallop,  and  the 
lead  mules  were  nearly  over  the  plank 
road  on  the  farther  side,  when  suddenly 
something  happened  in  the  rear.  There 
was  a  quick  stop,  and  the  mules  were 
jerked  back  on  their  haunches  with  great 
force.  I  rode  back  and  found  the  high 
wheels  of  the  carry-log  had  cut  through 
the  bridge  like  a  knife  through  a  cheese 
and  into  the  mud  underneath,  the  gun 
resting  on  the  bridge.  We  jacked  it  up 
and  tried  another  start,  but  there  was 
no  more  pull  in  the  mules  that  night;  a 
dozen  pairs  would  pull  forward,  but  a 
dozen  more  would  pull  back,  and  after 
seesawing  for  a  while,  I  sent  the  mules 
back  to  Petersburg.  The  day  was  now 
breaking,  so  we  cut  green  bushes  and 
twined  them  about  the  high  wheels  of  the 
carry-log  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  then 
returned  to  camp,  arriving  about  sunrise. 
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I  had  been  sleeping  in  my  tent  for  an 
hour  or  two,  when  I  heard  General  Lee 
asking  for  me.  I  went  out  and  found 
him  sitting  on  his  horse.  He  asked  me  if 
I  had  gotten  the  gun  out,  and  I  explained. 
"  Then  you  failed,"  he  said.  I  went  on 
to  say  that  if  he  would  give  me  two  hun- 
dred men  who  would  pull  together  when 
ordered,  I  could  get  the  gun  out  that 
night,  the  bridge  having  been  strength- 
ened. He  turned  away,  saying :  "  No, 
sir;  you  have  failed.  I  will  send  Cap- 
tain W.  to  report  to  you." 

Captain  W.  came  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  and  I  rode  down  and  showed  him 
over  the  ground.  He  made  rather  light 
of  it.  He  had  moved  the  heavy  guns 
from  Fort  Sumter,  and  therefore  had 
experience.  I  cautioned  him  that  moving 
guns  over  the  paved  streets  of  Charles- 
ton was  a  different  proposition  from  this. 
He  tried  it  that  night,  but  did  not  move 
the  gun  six  feet.  The  next  night  another 
officer  tried  it  and  failed.  On  the  third 
morning  General  Lee  rode  up  to  my  tent 
and  said,  "  What  was  it  you  said  to  me 
about  moving  that  gun  with  men?"  I 
said  that  with  two  hundred  men  who 
would  act  with  intelligence  and  pidl  to- 
gether at  the  word  of  command  I  could 
bring  the  gun  out.  He  was  turning  away, 
when  I  said,  "  Am  I  to  try  it  to-night, 
General ?"  '"  No ;  you  failed ;  I  will  not 
give  you  another  chance.  I  will  send  an 
officer  to  you." 

During  the  day  another  officer  called, 
and  I  went  down  with  him  and  his  two 
hundred  men  that  night,  and  by  two 
o'clock  the  gun  was  in  Petersbui'g  and 
loaded  on  the  car.  It  was  started  and 
went  safely  down  in  an  hour,  two  men, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  car,  working  the 
brakes.  I  have  always  thought  this  was 
hard  lines,  but  at  the  same  time  I  know 
that  General  Lee  was  teaching  me  a 
lesson,  and  that  I  should  be  thankful  for 
the  trouble  he  was  taking. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  a  barrel 
was  delivered  at  our  camp,  marked 
"  General  Lee  and  Staff."  We  opened 
it,  and  found  it  was  packed  full  of 
turkeys.  We  sent  word  to  General  Lee, 
and  he  rode  over  to  our  camp.  There 
was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  we  had 
laid  the  turkeys  out  on  a  board  on  the 
snow,  the  biggest  in  the  middle  and  the 


others  tapering  off  to  the  smallest  at  each 
end.     There  were  about  a  dozen  of  them. 

General  Lee  dismounted  and  joined 
the  group  gathered  around  the  present, 
carrying  his  unslung  and  undrawn  sword 
in  his  hand.  He  was  told  that  the  big 
turkey  in  the  middle  was  his.  He  stood 
looking  down  at  the  turkeys  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  said,  touching  the  big 
turkey  with  the  scabbard  of  his  sword: 
"  This,  then,  is  my  turkey?  I  don't  know, 
gentlemen,  what  you  are  going  to  do  with 
your  turkeys,  but  I  wish  mine  sent  to  the 
hospital  in  Petersburg,  so  that  some  of 
the  convalescents  may  have  a  good  Christ- 
mas dinner."  He  then  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  walking  to  his  horse,  mounted 
and  rode  away.  We  looked  at  one  another 
for  a  moment,  and  then  without  a  word 
replaced  the  turkeys  in  the  barrel  and 
sent  them  to  the  hospital. 

In  September  I  was  ill  in  the  Officers' 
Hospital  in  Richmond  with  malarial 
typhoid  fever,  contracted  in  my  night 
work  on  our  line  of  works. 

One  day  General  Lee  visited  the  hos- 
pital. After  he  had  gone  over  it,  a  half- 
dozen  juleps  were  handed  round  to  him 
and  his  staff.  General  Lee  took  one,  and 
after  the  others  were  helped,  put  it  back 
on  the  waiter  and  told  the  man  to  carry 
it  to  some  convalescent  officer  who  need- 
ed it  more  than  he.  I  think  I  got 
that  julep. 

But  I  must  now  return  to  the  Peters- 
burg campaign.  It  was  then,  and  now  is, 
evident  to  me  that  General  Lee  intended 
to  fall  back  to  Lynchburg  before  the  spring 
opened,  and  that  his  plan  was  over- 
ruled. I  was  sent  in  January  to  Lynch- 
burg to  store  large  quantities  of  ordnance 
stores,  shipped  there  from  Petersburg,  and 
I  caused  to  be  filled  several  of  the  tobacco 
warehouses  and  some  churches.  In  Febru- 
ary I  was  sent  again  to  Lynchburg,  with 
orders  to  ship  back  these  stores  to  Peters- 
burg. This  showed  certainly  a  change  of 
plan,  and  I  do  not  think  the  change  was 
made  by  General  Lee.  Petersburg  was 
a  trap,  and  General  Lee  was  avoiding 
that  trap.  Our  right  flank  was  our  weak 
point,  and  I  believe  General  Lee  selected 
his  headquarters  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  so  he  would  be  near  his  right  flank, 
the  inevitable  point  of  attack.  When 
the  blow  came,  our  cause  was  lost. 

One  Sunday  morning,  early  in  April, 
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news  came  of  Grant's  attack  on  our 
right,  and  the  disaster  to  Hill's  corps. 
Grant  was  marching  up  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  and  we  must  now  retreat 
up  the  north  side.  I  rode  into  Peters- 
burg and  met  General  Lee  in  the  street. 
He  told  me  the  place  would  be  evacuated 
during  the  day,  and  I  must  save  what 
ordnance  stores  I  could.  As  there  were 
no  engines  to  haul  the  trains  or  wagons 
cither,  my  efforts  were  in  vain.  I  spent 
the  day,  however,  in  trying,  and  did  not 
cross  the  bridge  until  about  midnight. 
When  I  looked  back,  the  bridge  was  burn- 
ing and  also  the  long  trains  of  ordnance 
stores.  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
night  trying  to  extricate  the  long  trains 
of  wagons  and  artillery  stuck  in  the 
marshy  road  of  our  retreat,  and  failed 
there  also.  In  the  morning  I  came  to  a 
farmhouse  immediately  on  the  road.  The 
farmer  had  his  wood-pile  in  the  public 
road  in  front  of  his  house.  A  log  had 
fallen  off  the  wood-pile  and  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  and  sitting  on  the  log, 
with  his  back  resting  against  the  wood- 
pile, was  General  Lee,  asleep,  with  the 
rising  sun  shining  on  his  face.  I  was 
sitting  on  my  horse  looking  at  him,  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  said,  "  I  think 
I  have  been  asleep."  I  made  my  report, 
to  which  he  listened,  but  said  nothing 
concerning  it.  Lie  told  me  to  go  to  the 
barn  and  feed  my  mare,  and  come  back 
and  get  my  breakfast.  "  They  are  cook- 
ing something  in  the  house  for  me,  and 
you  must  have  some  of  it." 

One  day  during  the  retreat,  General 
Lee  sent  me  to  a  point  about  six  miles 
in  front  and  on  the  river.  He  said  the 
stragglers  from  Hill's  corps  were  retreat- 
ing by  a  bridge  over  the  river  at  that 
point,  and  that  I  must  stop  them,  arm 
them,  and  try  to  defend  the  bridge.  I 
started,  taking  with  me  two  wagons  load- 
ed with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  some 
picks  and  shovels  and  two  couriers.  When 
I  arrived  I  found  the  river  was  over- 
flowing its  banks,  and  that  the  retreating 
men,  coming  in  squads  of  from  two  to  ten, 
had  to  wade  in  the  water  on  the  south 
side  to  reach  the  bridge,  and  then  wade 
from  the  bridge  to  the  north  bank.  They 
came  out  wet  and  wretched-looking,  gen- 
erally without  arms.  I  began  to  form 
them  into  squads,  placing  an  officer  over 
each   squad,   and   put   them   to   work.      I 


piled  the  rails  of  an  old  fence  along  the 
bank  and  threw  up  dirt,  forming  a  very 
good  protection  against  musketry.  But 
the  men  soon  got  tired  and  many  of  them 
sat  down,  saying  they  were  hungry  and 
could  not  work.  I  told  them  I  would  get 
some  food  for  them,  and  sent  back  the 
two  couriers  I  had  with  me  and  the 
empty  wagons  with  written  orders,  "  By 
command  of  General  Lee,"  for  rations. 
This  seemed  to  encourage  them,  and  the 
work  went  on  until  dark.  By  that  time  I 
had  GOO  men  and  divided  them  into  com- 
panies, the  whole  in  charge  of  a  colonel. 
I  had  built  quite  a  good  bridge  head  for 
musketry,  extending  about  three  hundred 
yards  along  the  river,  and  had  manned  it. 
Then  I  left  them,  in  order  to  report  to 
General  Lee  and  hurry  up  the  rations; 
but,  alas !  no  rations  were  to  be  had. 

When  I  arrived  at  headquarters,  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  in  a  tent,  sitting  with  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  on  some  bundles  of  rye 
straw  (the  ground  being  wet  from  the 
rain),  at  the  upper  side  of  the  tent,  with 
one  candle  for  a  light.  I  made  my  re- 
port, and  the  General  told  me  to  wait, 
as  he  wished  to  see  me.  He  asked  me  if 
I  had  had  anything  to  eat,  and  I  told 
him  no.  He  said  he  was  sorry  he  had 
nothing  to  offer  me.  He  gave  me  a 
bundle  of  straw  and  told  me  to  sit  near 
the  door.  It  had  been  raining  all  after- 
noon, and  I  was  quite  wet.  I  was  also 
very  tired,  so  I  put  my  foot  through  the 
bridle  rein  of  my  mare  standing  outside, 
and  lying  down  on  the  bundle  of  straw, 
was  soon  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  voices,  and  looking 
up,  saw  the  colonel  I  had  left  in  charge 
of  the 'troops  at  the  bridge  standing  in 
the  tent.  He  reported  that  the  rations 
had  not  arrived,  and  the  starving  and 
discouraged  troops  had  all  deserted  in 
the  darkness,  leaving  their  arms  in  the 
trenches.  General  Lee  heard  him  to  the 
end  of  his  account,  and  then  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  dismissed  him.  Turning  to 
General  Longstreet,  he  said :  "  This  is 
very  bad.  That  man  is  whipped.  It  is 
the  first  time  I  have  seen  one  of  my  of- 
ficers who  had  been  whipped.  It  is  very 
bad."  The  conversation  between  the 
generals  was  then  resumed  in  low  tones, 
and  I  again  fell  asleep.  I  must  have 
slept  for  some  length  of  time,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  General  Lee's  voice,  speak- 
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ing  in  loud  tones,  louder  than  I  had  ever 
heard  from  him.  He  was  saying,  "  Gen- 
oral  Longstreet,  I  will  strike  that  man 
a  blow  in  the  morning."  General  Lee 
sometimes  spoke  of  General  Grant  as 
"  that  man,"  and  of  the  Federal  army 
as  "  those  people." 

Genera]  Longstreet  replied  in  low  tones, 
giving  the  strength  and  condition  of  his 
command,  and  the  strength  and  position 
of  the  enemy,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
"  But  you  have  only  to  give  me  the  order, 
and  the  attack  will  be  made  in  the  morn- 
ing." Again  the  conversation  was  re- 
sumed in  low  tones,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
I  must  have  slept  for  an  hour  at  least, 
when  again  I  was  awakened  by  the  loud, 
almost  fierce  tones  of  General  Lee,  saying, 
"  I  tell  you,  General  Longstreet,  I  will 
strike  that  man  a  blow  in  the  morning." 
General  Longstreet  again  recounted  the 
difficulties,  ending  as  before,  "  General, 
you  know  you  have  only  to  give  the 
order  and  the  attack  will  be  made,  but 
I  must  tell  you  I  think  it  will  be  a  useless 
waste  of  brave  lives." 

Thinking  I  had  been  present  long 
enough  at  such  an  interview,  I  coughed 
and  got  up  from  the  straw,  and  drawing 
back  the  flaps  of  the  tent,  looked  out  into 
the  darkness.  General  Lee  said :  "  Cap- 
tain Hanson,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  had 
forgotten  you.  Go  now  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  some  rest.  I  will  see 
you  in  the  morning." 

I  found  my  poor  mare  lying  flat  on 
her  side  in  the  rain  and  fast  asleep.  It 
was  past  midnight  and  very  dark,  but  I 
reached  our  camp,  though  neither  I  nor 
my  mare  got  anything  to  eat  that  night. 

The  morning  came,  and  I  listened  for 
the  sound  of  our  attack,  but  all  was  still. 
There  was  no  attack;  our  fighting  days 
were  over. 

When  General  Lee  rode  out  of  our  lines 
to  meet  General  Grant,  the  stillness  in 
our  camp  was  awe-inspiring.  We  all 
knew  what  his  going  meant,  although  no 
word  had  been  spoken. 

When  he  rode  back  into  our  lines, 
erect  and  grand — grander  than  ever — • 
his  army  broke  up  into  a  loving  mob  and 
followed  him,  holding  on  to  his  hands, 
his  feet,  his  coat,  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
and  its  mane,  weeping  and  sobbing  as  if 
their  hearts  were  breaking.  I  saw  one 
of  his  generals  of  the  Second  Army  Corps 
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sitting  on  a  stump,  crying  loudly  and 
bitterly,  as  a  child  will  cry.  General 
Lee's  head  was  not  bowed,  he  held  it  high 
as  usual,  but  there  was  a  look  of  sorrow 
and  pain  in  his  face  which  I  had  never 
before  seen  there.  He  tried  to  speak  to 
his  men,  but  the  words  stuck  in  his  throat 
(1  was  within  twenty  yards,  and  if  he 
spoke  I  did  not  hear  him),  and  then  I 
saw  the  tears  were  coursing  down  his 
face.  He  had  halted  for  a  moment,  but 
now  rode  on  to  his  camp.  His  men  fol- 
lowed, but  I  did  not.  I  knew  there  were 
no  more  orders  -for  me,  and  as  I  could 
be  of  no  use  to  him,  I  did  not  wish  to 
intrude  upon  him  in  his  hour  of  agony. 
When  I  saw  the  men  returning  to  their 
camp,  I  went  to  headquarters,  and  there 
learned  of  his  surrender  and  the  terms. 
He  had  recovered  his  composure  and  was 
as  calm  and  dignified  as  usual.  His  of- 
ficers had  gathered  around  him. 

When  I  knew  that  the  surrender  was  a 
fact,  I  mentioned  to  Colonel  Baldwin, 
my  chief,  that  the  secret-service  money 
of  the  army  was  in  our  wagon,  and  asked 
for  instructions.  The  secret  -  service 
money  of  the  army  was  used  in  paying 
spies  and  informers  who  ran  the  blockade 
and  entered  the  enemy's  lines  in  search  of 
information,  and  to  obtain  such  supplies 
as  were  not  obtainable  in  the  South.  Up 
to  the  time  when  Overton  Price,  clerk 
at  the  ordnance  office  of  the  chief  of 
ordnance,  left,  the  box  containing  the 
money  was  in  his  keeping,  and  he  paid 
out  all  moneys.  No  books  or  records 
were  kept.  When  an  order  was  presented, 
the  money  was  paid  to  bearer  and  the 
order  was  instantly  destroyed.  Nothing 
was  kept  that  could  incriminate  any  one. 
and  the  reason  must  be  apparent  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  spy  met  death  as 
a  certainty  when  detected. 

Colonel  Baldwin  asked  General  Lee 
about  the  money,  and  he  replied,  "  I 
know  nothing  about  it."  Colonel  Bald- 
win said,  "  But,  General,  I  am  asking 
for  instructions."  General  Lee  replied. 
"  Colonel  Baldwin,  I  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter,  and  will  not  dis- 
cuss it." 

Colonel  Baldwin  then  asked  General 
Longstreet,  who  said :  "  Divide  it  up 
among  the  officers  present.  The  gov- 
ernment owes  me  a  month's  pay  and  I 
should  like  to  have  it." 
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I  brought  the  iron  box  containing  the 
money,  and  Colonel  Baldwin  counted  it. 
I  have  forgotten  how  much  there  was — 
only  a  few  thousands,  however.  I  had 
had  charge  of  the  box  ever  since  Overton 
Price  had  been  ordered  back  to  his  com- 
pany in  March,  and  had  opened  it  but 
once,  and  that  was  at  Amelia  Springs. 
Colonel  Baldwin  did  not  join  us  on  the 
retreat  until  we  reached  Amelia  Springs. 
He  asked  for  the  box,  and  gave  Generals 
Eitz  Lee  and  Eosser  $2,500  each,  they 
intending  to  cut  their  way  out  and  join 
General  Joe  Johnston.  The  money  was 
in  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollar  bills, 
United  States  currency,  and  some  gold. 
Colonel  Baldwin  gave  me  one  hundred 
dollars,  put  one  hundred  dollars  in  his  own 
pocket,  and  then  gave  each  of  the  officers 
present  one  hundred  dollars,  beginning 
with  General  Longstreet.  The  money 
soon  gave  out,  and  Captain  Duffy,  chief 
gunsmith  of  the  Beserve  Ordnance  train, 
coming  up  and  complaining  of  having 
been  left  out.  Colonel  Baldwin  gave  him 
fifty  dollars,  the  half  of  his  own  one 
hundred  dollars.  I  heard  at  the  time 
that  Colonel  Baldwin  offered  General  Lee 
some  of  the  money  and  that  he  refused 
it.  I  was  not  present  when  this  occurred, 
but  I  am  perfectly  sure  it  is  true. 

The  morning  after  the  surrender  I  went 
to  General  Lee's  tent  to  see  if  I  could 
be  of  any  use.  He  told  me  he  was  busy, 
and  asked  me  to  see  that  he  was  not 
disturbed.  I  was  ill,  suffering  from  a 
malady  which  had  sent  me  to  the  hospital 
several  times,  and  which  had  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  hard  life  during  the  re- 
treat. I  had  had  little  rest,  and  Doctor 
Gild  gave  me  some  morphia  tablets.  I  took 
them  all  night,  but  lay  awake  until  morn- 
ing upon  the  bare  ground,  looking  up  at 
the  stars  and  wondering  they  could  shine 
so  brightly  on  our  dark  and  sorrowful 
world.  Tired  and  suffering,  I  lay  in  front 
of  the  General's  tent.  Looking  up,  I  saw 
three  Federal  generals,  mounted  and  look- 
ing down  at  me.  Their  sleek  horses  and 
bright  uniforms  and  trappings  were  in 
strong  contrast  to  what  we  were  accus- 
tomed. They  asked  me  if  they  could 
see  General  Lee,  and  I  said  no,  he  was 
engaged.  They  then  asked  why  I  lay  on 
the  damp  ground,  and  I  said  I  was  ill. 
They  said  I  looked  ill  and  dejected,  and 
they  could  not  understand  why  I  should 


be  dejected.  One  of  them  said :  "  If  I 
were  you,  I  would  be  the  proudest  man 
in  the  world.  When  I  rode  into  your 
lines  this  morning  and  saw  the  poor  rem- 
nant of  the  army  which  had  baffled  us  so 
long,  I  was  ashamed  of  myself."  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  had  had  any  breakfast, 
and  I  said  no.  As  he  turned  away  he 
said,  "  I  will  send  you  something."  He 
took  my  name  and  gave  me  his  card. 
1  lost  the  card  and  have  forgotten  his 
name.  I  think,  however,  he  said  it  was 
General  Humphries. 

In  a  short  while  a  wagon  drove  up  con- 
taining a  barrel  of  hams,  a  barrel  of  hard- 
tack, and  a  barrel  of  whiskey.  I  sent  the 
wagon  to  my  camp,  and  it  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  hungry  men.  Every 
man  and  officer  who  came  along  was 
given  a  canteenful  of  whiskey  and  a  good 
meal  of  bread  and  ham.  The  barrels  were 
soon  empty. 

While  I  was  guarding  General  Lee's 
tent,  a  man  named  White,  a  clerk  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  office,  came  out  and 
handed  me  an  envelope.  He  said,  "  The 
General  says  this  is  all  he  has  to  give 
you  in  return  for  your  services  on  his 
staff,  especially  during  the  retreat."  I 
opened  the  envelope,  and  it  was  the  fare- 
well address  of  General  Lee  to  his  army, 
generally  known  as  General  Order  No.  9, 
addressed  to  me  as  Captain  A.  B.  H.  Ban- 
son,  Assistant  Chief  Ordnance  Officer, 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  signed 
by  himself.  I  have  it  now,  and  consider 
it  the  most  valuable  of  my  possessions. 

Now  that  everything  was  over  I 
began  my  preparations  for  my  journey 
home,,  about  two  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. I  formed  a  mess  with  Colonels 
Latrobe  and  Fairfax  of  Longstreet's  staff. 
General  Grant  allowed  us  a  wagon  and 
team  of  mules,  as  the  journey  had  to  be 
made  across  country.  We  kept  our  horses 
and  side  arms  by  the  terms  of  surrender. 
When  my  preparations  were  completed 
I  went  to  General  Lee's  tent.  He  knew 
I  was  going,  he  could  see  the  prepara- 
tions, and  the  wagon  now  stood  in  front 
of  his  tent  ready  to  start.  When  I  en- 
tered, he  arose  from  his  seat,  extended  his 
hand,  and  looked  straight  into  my  face. 
When  his  grasp  relaxed  I  withdrew  my 
hand  and  turned  away.  Not  a  word  had 
been  spoken,  and  this  was  my  parting 
with  General  Lee.     I  never  saw  him  again. 
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.LINCOLN     AND     LEE    IN     1918 

Letter  by  Charles  E.  Payne  in  the 
j  Nation:  The  career  and  conduct  of, 
I  Robert  E.  Lee  are  full  of  significance 
I  for  Americans  today.  Before  making 
his  momentous  decision  to  cast  hie  lot 
with  the  south,  he  spent  the  night  in 
meditation  and  prayer.  Though  he 
loved  his  profession  with  all  his  heart, 
he  could  yet  say  in  the  midst  of  the 
Civil  war:  '"Tis  well  war  is  terrible, 
else  we  might  grow  too  found  of  it." 
When  invading  the  north,  he  issued 
the  general  order  that,  "Duties  ex- 
acted of  us  by  Christianity  are  not 
lees  obligatory  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy  than  in  our  own." 

His  character  and  ability  were  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  long  re- 
sistance of  the  south,  yet  great  as  he 
was  in  war,  he  was  even  greater  in 
peace.  When  final  defeat  was  in- 
evitable, Davis  and  others  wished  to 
disperse  the  southern  armies  and 
carry  on  a  protracted  guerilla  war- 
fare, but  Lee  said  with  a  solemn  in- 
digation: 

"You  must  remember  we  are  a 
Christian  people.  For  us  as  a  Chris- 
tian people  there  is  but  one  course  to 
pursue.  "We  must  accept  the  situa- 
tion; these  men  mu6t  go  home  and 
plant  a  crop  and  we  must  proceed  to 
build  up  our  country  on  a  new  basis.  ' 

And  again,  in  reply  to  an  irritated 
southern  mother,  he  wrote:  "Madam, 
don't  bring  up  your  sons  to  detest  the 
United  States  government.  Recollect 
we  are  one  country  now.  Abandon  all 
these  local  animosities  and  make  your 
sons  Americans." 

He  himself  accepted  the  presidency 
of  a  small  struggling  college  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  per  year  and  threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  training 
young  men  with  all  the  ardor  that 
had  characterized  his  defense  of  he 
"Lost  Cause."  In  this  generous  and 
liberal  fashion  he  lived  and  died  a 
loyal   American. 

This  conduct  therefore  constitutes  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  German 
plea  that  war  knows  no  law  but  ne- 
cessity, and  the  salvation  of  the  state 
justifies  any  means.  He  placed  honor 
above  success  and  went  down  in  de- 
feat. But  today  he  is  honored  and  re- 
spected as  few  soldiers  Lave  been, 
even  in  the  section  against  which  he 
fought.  When  German  atrocities  are 
inflicted  upon  us,  as  doubtless  they 
soon  will  be,  there  will  come  a  strong 
temptation  to  resort  to  at  least  a 
measure  of  retaliation.  Will  it  not 
then  be  well  to  recall  Lee's  admoni- 
tion that  we  are  a  Christian  people? 

Democracy  is  about  to  be  tested  as 
never  before.  Our  success  in  keeping 
sane  and  poised  will  in  a  large  meas- 
ure vindicate  Or  condemn  free  institu- 
tions. We  are  indeed  fortunate  that 
at  such  a  moment  we  have  the  sus- 
taining example  of  Lincoln  and  of  Lee. 
And  may  we  not  feel  encouraged  to 
believe  that  a  people  which  produces 
a  Lincoln  and  a  Lee  amidst  the 
hatreds  of  civil  war  and  in  the  next 
generation  unites  in  whole  hearted  de- 
fense of  the  principles  proclaimed  by 
Woodrow   Wilson   will    ultimately   suc- 
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WASHINGTON    AND    LEE    UNIVERSITY 

LEXINGTON,  VIRGINIA 

OFFICE   OF  THE    PRESIDENT 


December  5,  1923 


Mr,  William  W.  Heed, 
407  Crosby  Building, 
Buffalo,  Hew  York 

My  dear  Mr*  Reed: 

For  several  weeks  I  have  been  frequently  absent  and  so 
crowded  with  work  during  my  short  intervals  at  home  that 
my  mail  has  been  accumulating  beyond  precedent. 

But  for  this  I  would  long  since  have  written  to  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  that  very  unusual  and  splendid 
picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  It  is  the  finest,  in  my 
judgment,  I  have  ever  seen,  and  Mrs,  Smith  and  I  are  going 
to  frame  it  to  hang  in  our  home,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
the  home  in  which  General  Lee  lived  and  died. 

Thanking  you,  therefore,  most  sincerely  for  your 
thoughtful  courtesy  ,  and  assuring  you  of  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  Lee  home  at  any  time  that  you  and  Mrs,  Reed  can 
revisit  Lexington,  I  am 

Most  co  rdially  /Veur 


HLS-.EGW  V  President 
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The  Bayard  of  the  Southern  States 


Reproduced    by   I'ermiuloa 
BUST   OF  GEN.   ROBERT   E.   LEE 
Recently  Unveiled  at  tho  Royal   Military  College,  Sandhurst. 


Sandhurst  Unveils 
Bust  ofRobt.  E.  Lee 

Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
LONDON,  Sept.  30— The  unveiling 
of  a  bust  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  Sand- 
hurst, recently  may  be  said  to  com- 
plete the  trio  of  great  Americans 
memorialized  in  England — Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  being  the  other  two. 
The  ceremony  at  Sandhurst,  although 
not  momentous  in  itself,  was  never- 
theless one  of  those  events  which  go 
a  long  way  toward  solidifying  the 
growing  friendship  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  and  creating  a  bet- 
ter state  of  mutual  understanding 
between  them.  Not  enough  is  heard 
of  such  occurrences. 

Among  the  group  journeying  from 
London  for  the  unveiling  of  the  dis- 
tinguished southerner's  bust — a  copy 
of  the  original  by  Fred  Valke  now  in 
the  Confederate  Museum  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia — were  Mrs.  Living- 
stone Rowe  Schuyler,  who  had  been 


Mrs.  Davidson,  Mrs.  Edith  de  Caatro, 
of  the  English-Speaking  Union,  and 
Prof.  John  H.  Lataue  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins  University. 

Mrs.  Schuyler  said  that  the  reason 
General  Lee  today  held  such  an  ex- 
alted place  in  the  hearts  of  both 
Southerners  and  Northerners  was  his 
steadfast  adherence  to  what  he 
thought  was  right,  brushing  aside 
power  and  glory  in  his  endeavor  to 
make  it  prevail.  Self-government 
had  been  the  aim  for  which  the  great 
man  had  fought.  There  was  Lee 
the  general,  Lee  the  Christian,  with 
his  self-saci*ificing  and  human  Quali- 
ties, Lee  the  leader,  and  Lee  the  edu- 
cator, for  he  had  been  the  founder  of 
a    school    of   journalism. 

Gen.  Charles  Corkrau,  Comman- 
dant of  the  Royal  Military  College,  in 
accepting  the  bust,  said  they  looked 
on  Lee  aa  not  only  a  soidier,  but  a 
great  gentleman  who  had  been  a  shin- 
ing example  to  all,  the  proof  of  this 
being  that  even  in  the  north  now 
granted  his   fine  qualities. 


The  colossal  figure  of  Gen.  Lee  mounted  on  his  horse, 
Traveler,  as  it  nears  completion  in  the  carving  of  the  great 
Confederate  Memorial  on  Stone  Mountain  by  the  sculptor, 
Augustus  Lukeman.  This  part  of  the  memorial  will  be  ready 
for  unveiling  in  two  or  three  months. 
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Lee,   Robert  S. 


Lincoln  and  Lee, 

One  of  the  Inspiring  features  of  the  celebration 
of  Lincoln  day  Saturday  was  a  Joint  meeting  of 
members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  United  Confederate 
Veterans  of  New  York  city. 

The  former  wearers  of  the  blue  and  the  gray 
met  around  a  common  altar  of  Americanism  and 
united  In  paying  tribute  to  the  memories  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  placed  me- 
morial wreaths  on  the  busts  of  Lincoln  and  Lee  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  of  New  York  university.  Inci- 
dentally It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  those 
who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  that 
both  these  great  Americans  have  been  honored  by 
being  Included  In  the  list  of  the  American  Im- 
mortals. 

Gen.  William  Patton  Griffith,  past  commander 
of  the  Union  Veterans  legion  and  Gen.  Edwin  Sel- 
vage, past  commander  of  the  Confederate  Veterans' 
camp,  shook  hands  before  the  bust  of  Lincoln  and 
a  salute  of  thirty-one  guns  was  fired  by  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  corps  of  the  university. 

This  splendid  spirit  of  Americanism  Is  to  be  vis- 
ualized here  in  the  great  Lincoln  and  Lee  univer- 
sity which  Kansas  City  and  surrounding  territory 
are  working  hard  to  establish.  And  like  an  echo  of 
this  spirit  comes  the  action  of  Representative  How- 
ard of  Nebraska  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
lower  house  of  congress  to  a  plan  fostered  by  L.  D. 
Richards,  a  Union  veteran,  to  induce  the  G.  A.  R. 
and  United  Confederate  Veterans  to  hold  one  last 
jotnt  reunion  next  year  as  a  symbol  of  the  final 
union  of  the  sections  once  severed. 

The  Jcurnal-Post  has  suggested  the  same  thing 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  believes  that  no  more 
fitting  finale  to  the  great  tragedy  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  states  could  be  conceived. 
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Lincoln  or  Lee 


By  Clifford  Raymond. 

PROF.  WILLIAM  E.  DODD  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  called  his  new  book  "Lincoln  or  Lee,"  which  puts 
the  conflict  in  the  terms  of  two  personalities  and  Prof. 
Dodd  also  puts  it  in  177  small  pages  of  large  type  and 
wide  spacing.  In  something  less  than  30,000  words  the  his- 
torian has  taken  the  theater  of  war  as  it  was  contained  in 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  has  sketched  in  its 
political  background  and  the  astonishing  result  is  a  complete 
picture.  The  general  reader  may  lay  the  little  book  aside 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  been  deeper  into  the  theme  of 
the  drama  and  closer  to  the  elbows  and  thoughts  of  the  actors^ 
than  he  ever  was  before. 

That  30,000  words  should  do  so  much  Is  profoundly  im- 
pressive. It  is  an  accomplishment  in  selection.  Mr.  Dodd 
has  winnowed  his  material  until  what  he  uses  implies  a 
thousand  unsaid  things  behind  it  but  they  will  not  perplex 
the  reader  who  knows  nothing  of  them. 

Thirty  thousand  words  portraying  such  a  whirligig  of 
intrigue,  incompetence,  indecision,  happenstance,  rascality, 
military  tragedy,  terror,  heroism,  personal  vanity,  inexpli- 
cable virtues,  chicane  and  suffering.  In  the  front  of  the  pic- 
ture the  two  characters,  Lee  on  one  side,  the  immaculate 
man  of  war  with  his  three  sons  in  his  army,  one  a  grimy 
cannoneer.  On  the  other,  Lincoln  singing  at  the  oddest  mo- 
ments his  little  song,  "  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud?  "  He  sang  it  on  the  battle  field  of  Antietam  to  the 
wonderment  of  McClellan  who  went  Into  that  battle  "  with  a 
halter  around  my  neck."  lie  was  disobeying  or  exceeding 
the  only  orders  he  could  have  produced  if  he  had  been  de- 
feated. Lincoln  verbally  had  restored  him  to  the  command, 
but  he  had  nothing  to  show  for  that.  His  official  orders 
proved  only  that  he  had  no  authority  beyond  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Washington.  He  had  gone  outside  his  duty  and  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  had  stopped  Lee's  first  at- 
tempt at   invasion   of  the   north. 

When  Lincoln,  looking  at  the  two  acre  field  where  south- 
ern brigades  had  crumbled,  sang,  "  Why  Sbould  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  Be  Proud?  "  Little  Mac  thought  him  slightly  touched 
in  the  head.  He,  George  B.  McClellan,  a  disgraced,  dishon- 
ored and  disowned  soldier  of  the  United  States,  the  prey  of 
intrigue,  broken  by  his  enemies,  had  just  accomplished  a 
miracle.  At  the  humble  request  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Gen. 
Halleck  he  had  taken  charge  again  of  a  federal  army  unbe- 
lievably broken,  demoralized  and  disorganized  by  the  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  within  a  week  he  had  it  stepping 
out  high,  wide  and  handsome  to  nail  Lee  in  Maryland. 

0 

Should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?  Little  Mac 
thought  that  occasionally  it  might  very  well  be  and  never  on 
better  occasion  and  to  better  purpose  than  when  a  dis- 
credited general  had  turned  the  tables  on  his  home  enemies, 
had  proved  his  indispensability,  had  taken  his  life  in  his 
hands  by  exceeding  his  written  authority  and  by  incredible 
incident  had  succeeded  in  saving  his  nation.  If  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  danced  a  hornpipe  on  the  held  of  Antietam,  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan might  have  understood  it  quite  as  much  as  he  under- 
stood the  singing  of  "  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud?  "  George  B.  McClellan  at  that  moment  and  for  good  j 
cause  was  proud,  but  Lincoln  looking  at  the  terrible  field  had  < 
come  to  a  decision  which  was  to  do  two  things.  It  was  to 
save  his  cause  in  England  and  it  was  nearly  to  ruin  it  at 
home.  McClellan  had  given  him  the  victory  he  needed  for 
the  emancipation   proclamation. 

That  was  to  multiply  his  enemies  at  home  and  spread 
the  spirit  of  secession  through  the  north  but  it  checked^ 
Palmertson  and  it  proved  to  the  English  liberals^  the  workers, 
the  half  starved"  people  of  the  closed  mills,  that  "this  was  a" 
moral  and  not  a  political  war.  It  prevented  recognition  of 
the  confederacy  but  in  the  congressional  elections  Lincoln 
lost  every  state  west  of  the  Hudson  and  had  an  unfriendly 
congress.  And  so,  on  a  shattered  field,  with  this  purpose  in 
mind,  he  sang  his  lit  tie  song  and  puzzled  the  altogether  too 
Fabian   McClellan,   who   had   lectured   him,  Solemnly   on   the 


science    of    government   at   Harrison's    Landing,    telling   hira 
never  to  interfere  with  property  rights. 

Mr.  Dodd  also  gives  you  a  strange  god  of  war  in  the 
background,  a  laughing  god  who  could  work  such  a  joke  as 
to  give  McClellan  his  only  complete  understanding 'of  what 
Lee  was  doing  in  his  Maryland  invasion  and  then  give  Lee 
the  knowledge  that  McClellan  knew.  What  a  jest  for  Mars. 
The  red  faced  fellow  sits  on  Olympus  and  laughs.  Here  is 
something  rich  beyond  imagination.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  has 
wrapped  his  cigars  at  Frederick,  Md„  in  Lee's  order  which 
sends  Jackson  to  Harper's  Ferry  and  Longstreet  to  Boones- 
boro.  Maryland  is  to  be  torn  out'  of  the  union,  Pennsyl- 
vania harried  and  Lincoln  and  the  federal  government  are 
to  be  chased  to  New  York.  Steam  is  up  in  the  federal  war- 
ship lying  in  the  Potomac.  But  first  Jackson  must  turn 
15.000  federals   out   of  Harper's  Ferry. 

Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  amoKesa  cigar  after  breakfast  as  his 
command  quits  Frederick  for  the  north.  The  order  falls  to 
the  ground.  The  federals  come  in.  A  union  soldier  sees  a 
bit  of  paper,  picks  it  up,  sees-what  it  is  and  hurries  to  Mc- 
Clellan. For  once  little  Mac  knows  exactly  wjiere  Lee  is 
and  that  he  has  divided  his  army.  But  a  spy  sees  this 
soldier  deliver  this  paper  and,  learning  what  it  is,  hastens 
to  his  chief.  So  Lee  knows  that  McClellan  knows  everything. 
Dispositions  accordingly  are  made,  but  it  does  Lee  little 
good.  McClellan  has  what  he  needs,  complete  confidence 
and  also  that  "  halter  about  his  neck,"  his  disobedience  of 
orders  in  going  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Washington  to 
take  command  of  an  army  for  which  there  was  no  other 
command  and  to  stop  and  throw  back  an  invasion  against 
which  there  was  no  other  defense.  For  once  he  is  out  to 
kill  and  not  to  count  his  enemies. 

*       * 

The  reader  not  only  sees  the  march  and  retreat  of 
armies,  the  straight  thrusts  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  sweeping  half  circles  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  but  he  watches  Lincoln's  dealings  with  his  problem 
in  Europe  and  observes  Lincoln's  agents  with  the  compre- 
hending humor  Mr.  Dodd  intends  shall  prevail.  The  lean, 
wizened  and  incredible  littl  •  Robert  J.  Walker,  the  Missia- 
sippian,  the  slave  governor  of  Kansas,  the  man.  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  repudiation  of  Mississippi's  hpnds  in  '43,  a 
convert  to  Lincoln  in  '61  and  sent  to  Europe,  of  all  things 
to  sell  federal  bonds.  The  British  looked  at  the  repudiator 
with  amazement  but  he  convinced  them  Jeff  Davis  was  the 
rascal  who  had  swindled  them  and  "  the  widows  and  or- 
phans "  believed  him.  Confederate  bonds  took  this  men- 
dacity on  the  chin  and  tumbled. 

John  Lathrop  Motley  had  been  sent  to  Austria  but  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  with  his  old  college  chum,  Bismarck. 
Motley  disliked  Lincoln  and  Bismarck  disliked  democracy, 
but  Walker  got  $250,000,000  through  them  and  sent  it  to 
Lincoln  to  beat  Lee.  Lincoln  had  Thurlow  Weed,  who  be- 
fore his  inauguration  had  tried  to  persuade  him  to  save  the 
Union  without  war  by  accepting  the  Crittenden  compromise, 
in  London  talking  business  talk  to  business  men.  He  had 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  thundering  from  the  English  pulpits 
and  his  prim  little  sister,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  capitalizing 
the  sentimental  values  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for  the  Union 
by  her  appearances  "  in  person."  The  good  queen  had  moist 
eyes  when  she  quoted  Uncle  Tom. 

By  limiting  his  drama  to  the  Virginia  theater  of  war  Mr, 
Dodd  avoids  its  chief  and  Irresistible  fact,  which  la  that  the 
two  mighty  boxers  in  the  Virginia  prize  ring  were  neither 
winning  nor  losing  the  war  except  as  their  successes  and  dis- 
asters affected  civilian  courage,  loyalty  and  steadfastness  and 
threatened  to  affect  international  relations.  They  jumped 
at  each  other  and  staggered  back,  but  from  the  beginning 
the  war  was  being  won  by  the  federal  flanks,  the  navy  on 
the  left  and  the  armies  of  Grant  on  the  right. 

It  is  not  a  defect  in  the  historian  to  leave  this  out  of 
the  picture  of  Lincoln  facing  Lee  because  the  people  of  the 
north  did  not  see  it  at  the  time.  They  were  winning  when 
despair  and  disloyalty  were  most  acute  and  destructive.  The 
south  was  being  ruined.  It  is  apparent  that  a  people  at  war 
cannot  constantly  lose  territory,  cities,  rivers,  harbors,  agri- 
cultural lands  and  resources,  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year  from  tho  very  beginning  of  their  struggle  and,  them- 
selves not  winning  and  holding  an  inch,  be  considered  then 
or  at  any  other  time,  to  haVo  any  hope  whatever. 
[Copyright:   1»28:   By  Tho  Chicago   Tribune.] 
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AMERICA'S  NEW  SHRINE 


smoothing  to  reflect  white  lovely  domes  and 
-  spires  as  It  passes  the  Capital,  widening  still 
between  the  vine-curtained  red-and -while 
strata  of  the  Maryland  edges  and  tlift  round 
.Virginia    hills,    goes    the    Potomac,    our'    lovely 


i  the  i 


,  the  . 


the  blood 

Among 
delightful 


beautiful  themselves,  hava 
■s  of  this  Republic! 
les  none  stands  today  more 
upon  or  richer  In  historic 
;rest  to  all  Americans  than  Stratford,  home 
the  first  of  the  3nv.1t  Lee  lumlly.  b'rthplace 
Robert  E.  Lee— Stratford,  which  the  Con- 
tlcut  Chapter  ol  the  United  Daughters  of 
Confederacy  has  .11  ranged  to  purchase  and 

'or  If  Wakefield,  near  by,  Is  lorever  notable 
Washington,  the  single  name  of  Stratford 
I  forever  be  known  lor  the  number  of  great 
ri  it  contributed  to  the  making  of  our  coun- 


HEI 


!    Is    I 


freight 


go  to  Stratford  al- 
most between  sunset  and  a  morning. 

Sunset  and  storm  behind  the  Virginia  hills, 
sunset  and  heat.  Blue-violet  clouds  with 
lightning  in  their  bellies  hurrying  up  a  brazen 
sky.  Roll  up  the  canvas  awning  from  the  deck, 
for  there  is  wind  in  these  clouds.  Tike  a  look 
to  the  slight  freight  In  the  hold.  Not  so  much 
freight  these  days,  for  the  motor  busses  art 
stealing  the  cargoes. 

Old  docks  of  Alexandria:  Port  F'XJto,  Fort 
Washington,  vine  conquered;  Mount  Vernon, 
spectral  In  the  slorm  light;  Marshall  Hall, 
closed  behind  shadowing  trees;  the  sickle  moon 
shows  we  have  changed  the  course  eastward 
and  northward — doubling  our  wake— and  Gun- 
ston   Hall   shines   from   its   little   cove.     Indian 

■  tested;  Quautko,  where  the  Marines  barrack 
today;  Wide  water.  Liverpcol  Landing  Through 
Nanjamoy  Creek  lo  Matthias  Point— murmur- 
ing of  skirmishes  of  the  Revolutionary  and  the 
Civil  Wars;  Chapel  Point.  Popes  Creek,  where 
Booth  took  the  ferry  lo  his  last  fate—  (the  old 


Preservation  of  Stratford,  Birthplace  of 

Robert  E.  Lee  and  Home  of  Many  Others 

Whose  Names  Have  Become  Markers 

Along  the  Road  of  History,    Will 

Create  a  New  Shrine  Where  Not 

I  Only  the  South,  but  the  Entire 

Nation,  May  Pay  Homage 

to  Its  Heroes. 

BY  ANNE  HARD. 


by   whose   waters 
Washington    was   1 
and  Stratford. 
No  dock  there  I 

here,  nine  miles  at 
But  to  get  ashore, 
half-nighfs  run  to 

mysterious  song  of 
llghthi 


:eflcld,   where 


ir  us  tonight.  At  one  tlm 
for  Stratford  was  a  Rlvt 
5  were  Its  road,  these  water 
ross  to  the  Maryland  shor. 

the- Lodge  Landing. 
is  the   twilight   gnthers,   th 
the  bell  buoys,   the  flash  c 
11-re    Cleveland'  I 


,.Ti,;,i|ly    d 


1    litre  j. 


him 


,  Washington's  At- 
lantic City,  gliii.-nm:  its  lights  Into  tile  dark- 
ened waters;  Monroe  Bay,  touching  the  ground 
Where  James  Monroe  was  bom;  nearlng  the 
birthplace    of   James-    Madison;    Bridges    Creek, 


the  buoy  tenders  for  his  duck  shooting;  lights 
rising  from  little  houses  in  the  midst  of  the 
river  at  Ragged  Point.  Then  finally,  in  the 
deceitful  coolness  of  a  Summer  dawn,  you 
come  to  the  Lodge  Landing. 

For  30  miles  the  river  washes  the  shores  of 
King  George  County,  for  many  more  it  sends 
Its  salty  fingers  in  among  the  pines  and  corn- 
fields of  Westmoreland.  It  Is  40  miles  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore  by  road.  It  Is  330  ■ 
miles  by  river  on  this  boat.  From  a  little  dock, 
where  from  the  shadows  you  can  hear  the 
1  they  roll  in  the 


XJERfL  we  pick  up  the  yellow,  sandy  ribbon 
of  a  road  that  leads  (o  Montross  Court- 
house. Madison.  Marshall.  Monroe.  We  pass 
these  great  name;  by,  upon  their  tablets.  The 
place  where  Thomas  Campbell,  nephew  of  a 
poet,  held  his  early  school — we  pass  It  by. 
Parson  Weems  of  sainted  memory  lived  over 
there.     We  hurry  on. 

And  then  we  are  ashamed  of  hurrying. 
Like  a  ship  b.-eilmd.  Mon Cross  lies  In  the 
golden  bubble  of  Its  noon-time  heat,  Com- 
fortable In  the  sure  knowledge  of .  a,  Virginia 
which  lias  ceased  Co  think  of  Its  past  because 
of  the  pleasant  consciousness  of  its  prosperous 
present.  Montross  boasts  a  handful  of  neat 
houses  and  two  imposing  banks. 

Its  county  clerk  Ls  awuy  upon  his  vacation 
at  Atlantic  City.  Two  casual  persons  are 
within   the   courthouse.      With   large   hospitable 


mcmberlng  the  romantic  st.iries  of  their  swing 

from  the  Yankees  during  the  Civil  War. 

they  hang  In  the  quaint  1  "" 

,— Richard  Henry  Lee,  Gen.  Robert  K.  Lee, 

Gen.   Thomas   Stuart   Gamett,    Gen.   R.   L.  T, 

Be  ale,     Judge    Jolin    Crltcher,    Judge    Richard 

Washington,  Arthur  Lee.  Bushrod  Washington^ 
Francis  Llghtfoot  Lee,  William  Lee.  while  WIN 
11am  Pitt,  hi  a  great  Roman  toga,  his  right 
hand  pointing  to  a  lady  balancing  a  liberty 
cap  on  her  scepter  like  :<  .Oik  lampshade,  darei-. 
nates  the  assembled  American  notables. 

Near  this  Montross,  at  Leedstown,  in  Feb-, 
wary,  1766,  a  set  o(  protests  against  the  stamp 
act  was  drawn  up  by  Richard  H?nry  Lee  and 
signed  by  a  series  of  riv at  names  and  by  sis 
bearing  the  name  of  Lee— Richard  Henry  Lees 
Thomas  Ludlow  Lee,  Francis  Llghtfoot  Lee, 
Wtlllani  Lee.  Richard  Lee  and  John  J.  Lee. 

Here  In  Montross,  on  June  23,  1774,  the  verjj 
wording  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  foreshadowed  in  a  series  of  resolution*" 
signed  by  th  =  se  Lees,  while  Richard  Lee  and 
Henry  Lee.  his  cousin,  were  sent  as  delegate* 
Richmond  to  be  held  the  next! 
instructed,  as  the  quaint  ston(f 
house  still  reads,  tlurt 
"It  is  our  firm  de I, 'im luMion  to  stand  or  fall 
with  the  liberties  oi  our  country." 

{JNDER  the  trees  in  the  courthouse  yard  S} 
till-  colored  girl  is  tending  two  fair* 
rtren  scarcely  younger  than  herself. 
—  -eats  down  on  empty  streets  On- 
ward the  yellow  ribl>oii  of  road  stretches  past 
rich  clover  fields;  blue  hydrangeas;  women  b* 
pink   and   blue  sun-bonnets;   oddly  named  Set- 

tlrment.—  C:<\\;\.j,     Hy.ici  til  h,     Hil-Iie— to    Hamp- 


1   meeting   ,> 


haired   1 


n  Hall  C 

A   friendly  farmer,   pausing  1 
II  the  way  to  Stralford: 


the 


1  all  night 
■  land  where 


stand    . 


tesles  of  the  building  and  repair  to 
homes  for  lunch.  You  go  upstairs 
priceless,  ancient  portraits  on  1 
speculating,    as  jati 


thelr 


prlceless    records     In 


^\ 


lew  pike;  deceptive  wind  that  pee- 
ve the  trees;  heat  rising  from  the 
the  road  in  pressing  waves;  slow 
through   the    forms   of   work,    lying 

i-Muiusii-u,    waiting,    under    the    trees;    a    turn 

from  the  pike-  Stratford. 

csting,  strangest  in  her  allurmr:.  in  her  hint  of 
mystery.  Stralford  sli.s  there  before  us.  In  design 
different  from  any  other  house  In  America,  in 

life  has  reached  its  heights  of  gaycties  and  rich 
romance,  where  great  men  were  bom  and 
women  lived  as  great,  and  where  they  died. 
Beautiful  and  grim— 200  yeaia  have  sent  thetf 
.the   patterned' 


clay    beside 
men   going 


Si'imiier    heat, 


^\ 


cT^ 


^brickwork    of   these    walls    and    shimmered    on 
-.the -locked  meeting  of  Its  grouping  chimneys. 

Here   Thomas   Lcr   built   Ills   home.     Here  ho 
;brought   his   young  wffe,   Hannah   Ludwell   Leo. 
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ed  a   distinguished   In 

T7t 

phla    and 

as  Philip  Ludwell  Ley. 

dmiuhu 

r    Mulild:,. 

kn 

liiroughout    romantic 

VlTBtola 

the  next 

o(   Stratford.      And   h 

ship  soon 

II     SlCOlHl 

volutlontvry    Lees— "Li gh t    Hor 

-Light   Horse  Harry" 

7,1 

blp 

subject   ot    George    Wasliingto 

>%   Clwi- 

!S  Lee  of 

° 

V?   Illusion's   cabinet. 

.    Carter 

"«X\£ 

of  vonng  Matilda    v.;v 

Lee  child 

s 

a 

K>ra  in  Stratford  Hall, 
the    birth    of    that    n 

S.rVrnl; 

-live  years 
Richard 

(FENERATION  of  Virginia  councilors,  holders 
*-*  of  the  highest  offices  In  the  State,  of  Ox- 
ford educated,  scholarly  soldiers,   of  signers,'  of 


:atlon  ! 


.-,MK 


ipon  Virginia  antiquities,  and  who  has  n 
nnounced    that    when    the    Dailchters    or    the 
Confederacy    shall     have     completely     acquired 

he  original   portraits    which   once    hung   there, 
,nd    of    the    frames     t  hv    orl^inri  Ia    ot    which— 


iinh  Ludlow,  shows  poise  and 
•  of  her  distinguished  portrait, 
interesting   perhaps   of   all.   Is 

!  In  England,  son  of  ail  the 
tail    in    Shropshire.      Richard 


of  Eng 


night,  t 
they    w. 


exquisite  fireplace 
which  now,  with 
visitor.      These    i 


!    jUSt 


,  late  i 


,  but  she  w 

s  bayonet  Into  the  glass, 

tty   a   hall   opening   Into 
royal  proportions,  with 


Udlngs— the  kitchen,  whose 
■gest  In  this  countryside,  of 
kitchens  with  their  mighty 
h  house.  Inclosed  by  vlne- 
s,   with. the   beautiful   house, 

guesthouse  or  offices.      The 

entirely   gone. 


f  the 


;   .ild   bi'ik 


the 


and  exquisite 
room,  where  Gen.  Lee  was  born,  and  the  little 
nursery,  where   lie   was  placed   as  a  child. 

The  fancy  for  tht  letter  H  Is  quaintly  seen 
in  the  removable  brass  plates  over  the  door 
hinges,    the    paneling    of    doors     to     form     the 


s  distinguished   hospitality. 

ie    possession 
reat  "Emlgrai 

igo   this  Sunn 


I   tragedy  \ 


steps,  slipped,  fell— »-i,  killed  Her  father 
nevTr  recovered  from  the  shock.  He  lelt  StraU 
ftTd.  He  went  to  Algiers,  to  Italy,  to  France, 
■.-ylng  to  forget  by  working  upon  a  book  about 
Napoleon's  campaigns.  He  never  saw  Stratford 
again. 

Thus  passed  the  direct  succession  In  the 
ownership  of  Stratford,  and  something  of  the 
sadness  of  It  hangs  still  about  this  place. 

who    Inherited   It   through    ancestors   who   were 

Ingtons    and   Lees,    to    whom    It    had   come    by 

For  Stratford,  though  It  has  passed  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  Lee  family,  has  never 
been   sold.     Stratford   has   never   been  "on   the 


Yet.  because  It  sheltered  a 
ts  glory  will  always  remai: 
.vlll  ever  find  the  prolectioi 

>y   millions   t,  ted 

And  In  this  recently  presai 
he  new  spirit  of  Virginia  he: 
jf  Presidents,  this  Virginia. 


the  old  and  to  reach  out  for  what.  Is  best 

To  lose  this  tender  flavor  of  sadness 
past  of  Stratford,  to  gain  the  glory  of 
nobility  in  the  greatness  ot  Stratford'. 
Virginia's  great  hero  of  the  recent  past 
Robert  E.  Lee.  to  sense  the  dawning  i 
new  Virginia,  which  Lee  himself  presai 
the  letters  of  his  later  years,  ride  on, 
Ihrough   these  rich   fields  and   pause  at  V 


iclghb 


and  : 


>  girl 


arty.  In  vain  seeking  seclu 
sion  for  his  thoughts.  Mr  Humer — philosopher 
poet,  lawyer,  humorist,  farmer  and,  above  all 
Virginia  gentleman — finally  takes  you  Into  hfc 
study,  where  hang  the  portraits  by  Sully  ant 
the  still  older  painting  of   his   earlier   ancesto: 


Booth    had    made    his    escape     through    those 
woods  over  yonder  and  tells  you  the  real  story 

barn.     Many  another  tale  he  knows  of  the  four 
yean   during   whieh    this    very    bouse    was    the 

It  Is  hard  to  keep  Mr.  Hunter  going  upon  the 
past.  Like  all  the  new  Virginians,  his  mind 
wanders  to  the  present.     Though  he  remains  a 


You  cannot  travel  abot 
Virginia  today  without  bet 
new  Virginia.  The  danger 
Virginia  . 


°N^oo^-The1 
Robert  B.  Lee, 
Lee  of  Virginia. 
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Sky  Legend 

By  David  Morton 

There  was  a  moon  and  there  was  rain,  as  well, 
Out  of  the  same  sir,  at  the  selfsame  time; 
Of  all  the  silverest  legends  that  men  tell, 
This  had  the  strangest  ami  the  silverest  rhyme; 
More  like  a  moon  remembered  oat  of  story, 
It  strayed  above  the  town  into  a  shy 
Of  stormy  darhness  and  of  mournful  glory, 
Till  both  the  storm  and  glory  had  gone  by. 

So — it  is  even  so — that  life  may  be 

.  .  .  For  some  .  .  ,  remembered  glon  and  darl  fain: 

A  moon  so  clouded  and  so  shapeless  grown 

It  gives  not  light  enough  for  one  to  see 

More  than  a  dim,  lost  wonder  that  was  Inown 

Far  off,  before  the  falling  of  this  ruin. 


urs  at  Stratford,  is  best  s 

hrlned  there.    Writ- 

to   his  daughter   In    th 

1   am   much   pleased    w 

h    your   description 

Stratford   and   your    vlt 

me  by  many  reoollectioi 

n  the  great  desire  of  my 

Hfe  lo  purchase  it. 

oully    polluted,    the 

sc-chestnut    you    menlk 

a    was    planted    by 

first  raised  up  this  man 
did  by  keeping  him,  as  I 
personal  home.  From  h 
the  soldier's  life,  his  the 
field.  West  Point,  the 
West  Point  again;  only  1 
infrequent   Intervals    did 


always  closely,  deeply,  simply,  upon  !i 
ly   Father. 

Out  of  that  great   Inner  vision  Lo 


warriors,  the   greatest   statesmen,    the    greatest 

And  so,  past  Arlington,  the  home  from  which 
he   was  driven   by   the   sad   cxlseneles   of   wax, 

History  once  more,  to  see  the  new  Arlington 
bridge,  now  raising  lis  white  arches  above  the 
peaceful  Potomac,  stretching   from   the  Virginlu 

ftiot  o(  the  Li n colli  Me n iotIh I .  lo  symbolize  the 
reuniting   of    the   Virginia   of  the   present,   th* 

Virginia  of  (he  future,  with  nil  our  land  In 
whose  history  she  plays  so  proud  a  pail. 


SHRINES    OF   AMERICA 
21:    To  Robert  E.  Lee 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  try  Robert  E. 
Lee  for  treason  General  Grant  threatened  to 
resign  his  commission  and  carry  the 
before  the  people.  The  attempt  was  immedi- 
ately dropped.  No  oae  admired  and  respected 
than  did  Grant.  His  campaigns 
against  Lee  convinced  him  he  was  fighting 
a  great  soldier;  their  subsequent  meetings 
i  denting  with  a  great 
Lee  has  since  been  placed,  even  by 
ijn  experts,  among  the  few  military 
i  of  all  time.  Though  a  Confederate 
s  such  we  cherish 
At  top,  Ms  birthplace  in  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia;  below,  his  home 
at  Arlington,  Virginia,  with  its  old  fireplace. 


Prairie  Farmer  goes  to  more  than  300,000  farm  homes  every  week 


THE   OFFER  TO   ROBERT   E.    LEE 


To  the  Editor  n/  The  New  York  Ttmtt: 

The  Times  Magazine  Section  con- 
tained a  statement  that  President 
Lincoln  did  not  authorize  General 
Scott  to  appoint  Colonel  Robert  E. 
Lee  as  head  of  the  Union  Army,  and 
the  author  of  that  statement  would 
hardly  admit  that  General  Scott  got 
Secretary  Blair  to  so  inform  Colonel 
Lee.  The  whole  story  is  set  forth  In 
Nicolay  &  Hay's  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  in  front  of  the  Blair 
mansion  at  1,651  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, N.  W.,  Washington,  is  a  tablet 
to  the  effect  that  General  Lee  was 
offered  the  command  of  the  Union 
Army  in  that  building  in  1861. 

If  there  is  one  thing  in  history  that 
is  true  it  is  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
agreed  with  General  Scott  that  Colo- 
nel Robert  E.  Lee  should  head  the 
Union  Army.  The  selection  was  made 
not  only  because  of  the  military 
ability  of  Lee,  but  on  account  of  the 
known  fact  that  the  Lee  family  of 
Virginia  were  npver  Democrats. 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  probably 
never  voted  in  his  life,  but  he  was  no 
Democrat;  and  General  Scott  felt 
that  as  his  father  was  a  stanch 
Federalist  and  Unionist  the  son 
would  support  the  Union  cause.  That 
he  was  mistaken  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  General  Lee  was 
actually  offered  the  command  of  the 
Union  Army. 

As  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  can 
.lever  be  accused  of  cowardice  or 
running  from  the  enemy,  it  will  take 
more  psychology  than  I  possess  to 
answer  the  question  why  each  of 
these  Confederate  Generals  carried 
about  with  him  during  thp  Civil  War 
a  brand  new  Union  Armv  uniform, 
which  at  least  on  one  occasion  was 
made    use    of    by    General    Stonewall 


Jackson,  who,  finding  himself  in  a 
critical  position  with  enemy  artillery 
at  one  end  of  a  bridge  which  he 
desired  to  cross,  changed  his  uni- 
form hurriedly  and  rode  over  the 
bridge  in  a  Union  uniform  and 
ordered  the  gunners  away. 

LEROY  S.  EOYD. 
Arlington,  Va.,  Nov.  16,  1930.    ' 
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THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE    UNITED  STATES   MILITARY  ACADEMY  IN   1852: 

ROBERT  E.  LEE,  /&, 

in  the   Dress   Uniform  of  a   Lieu- 
tenant   Colonel    of    the    U.    S. 
Cavalry)  a  Portrait  Painted 
by  Ernest  L.  Ipsen,  Which, 
Was    Presented    to    the. 

Academy   by   the 
United  Daughters  of  j 
the    Confederacy 
on      the      124th 
Anniversary  of 
General  Lee's 


w*- 


WHERE  THE  LEADER  OP  THE  CONFEDERATE    ARMIES    SLEEPS:    THE    TOMB    OF 

ROBERT  E.  LEE 
in  the  Lee  Memorial  Chapel  in  Lexington,  Va.,  With   the    Old    Confederate    Battle    Flags    Re- 
turned by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Bronze  Standards  Donated  by  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  of  Richmond  in  Memory  of  His   Father.     The  Anniversary  ot   General   Lee's 
■ Birth  Will  Be   Observed  Tomorrow. 
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ARLINGTON  HOU5L:  The  Home  of  Lee 


IT  WAS  built  originally  by  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  the  grandson  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton, and  into  its  rooms  went  many  of  the  price- 
less heirlooms  of  Mount  Vernon;  but  from  the 
moment  of  his  marriage  to  Mary  Ann  Randolph 
Custis,  Arlington  House  was  destined  to  become  known 
as  the  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Today  it  is  very  plainly 
marked  in  the  guide  books  as  the  Lee  Mansion. 

For  many  years,  the  empty  shell  of  the  house  as  it 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was 
all  that  stood  there;  and  to  the  visitor  the 
bareness  of  tbe  rooms  seemed  pathetic, 
the  very  stateliness  of  the  mansion 
strangely  pitiful. 

Now,  however,  with  the  help  of  a  Fed- 
eral appropriation,  this  lovely  old  home 
has  been  restored  to  its  former  richness 
and  glory.  Once  more  it  is  possible  to 
see  the  drawing  room  very  much  as  it 
must  have  looked  the  night  the  wealthy 
heiress  of  Arlington  House  and  Lieuten- 
ant Robert  E.  Lee  were  married.  It  is  no 
longer  hard  to  imagine  the  crisp,  rustling 
dresses  of  the  women  as  they  swept  down 
the  long  stairway;  the  tall  tallow  candles 
glowing  in  crystal  chandeliers,  lighting 
up  every  room;  the  grinning  ebony  but- 
lers passing  around  silver  trays  on  which 
rested  Washington's  own  decanter  and 
wine  glasses;  or  the  happy  voices  of  the 
wedding  party. 

Everyone  knows  about  Robert  E.  Lee, 
but  comparatively  few  know  the  whole  story  of 
Arlington  Mansion  where  he  lived  for  so  many 
years.  The  house  itself  nestles  in  the  trees  lining 
the  Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  at  the  end  of  the 
new  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  linking  Washing- 
ton and  the  Cemetery.  Located  on  the  heights  over- 
looking the  city,  the  beautiful  Doric  front  of  the 
mansion,  said  to  have  been  modeled  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Poestum  near  Naples,  is  plainly  visible  from 
the  Washington  side;  and  it  seems  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  home  of  Lee  should,  in  a  manner, 
crown  the  Southern  end  of  the  bridge. 

The  land  upon  which  the  house  rests  was  part  of 
the  original  tract  of  six 


By  Ldward  Francis  Rines 


guests.    The  halls  and  grounds  to  Arlington   House 
rang  with  laughter. 

But  there  was  some  sorrow;  for  although  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Custis  had  several  children,  all  died  in  infancy 
except  one,  a  daughter  Mary  Ann  Randolph  Custis. 


thousand  acres  allowed  by 
Sir  William  Berkeley,  as  a 
reward  for  bringing  colo- 
nists to  America,  to  Robert 
Howsen,  who  subsequently 
sold  it  for  six  hogsheads  of 
tobacco!  In  1778,  John 
Parke  Custis,  a  son  of  Mar- 
tha Washington  by  her 
first  husband,  acquired 
eleven  hundred  acres  of 
the  original  grant,  and 
named  it  Arlington  for  the 
earlier  homestead  of  his 
Custis  ancestors,  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia. 
At  his  death,  the  estate  des- 
cended to  his  son  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis. 
Young  Custis,  however, 
continued  to  live  at  Mount 
Vernon  until  his  grand- 
mother died  in  1802,  at  which  time  the  home  was 
broken  up.  It  was  then  that  he  came  to  his  new 
Virginia  estate  and  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
Arlington  Mansion. 

The  foundation  stones  came  from  land  near  by, 
and  the  bricks  were  burned  of  clay  upon  the  place 
under  Mr.  Custis'  own  supervision.  Eight  massive 
white  columns  support  the  weight  of  the  project- 
ing roof.  This  grand  old  house  with  its  noble 
portico  is  one  of  the  very  finest  examples  of  Colo- 
nial architecture  in  existence. 

/7£v>  IN  the  half  century  that  George  Washington 
\>-S  Parke  Custis  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Lee  Fitzhugh,  lived  at  Arlington,  virtually  all  the 
famous  men  of  America  of  that  era  came  there  as 
guests.  In  1S24,  when  Lafayette  made  his  farewell 
visit  to  America,  he  was  entertained  at  the  man- 
sion; and  it  was  from  there  that  he  and  Mr.  Custis 
set  out  for  Mount  Vernon,  to  lay  a  wreath  upon  the 
tomb  of  the  Father  of  His  Country. 

To  the  estate  came  people  from  Alexandria, 
from  Georgetown,  from  Washington,  to  enjoy  a 
holiday  on  the  picnic  ground.  This  picnic  ground 
was  located  in  a  grove  of  beautiful  trees,  where 
there  was  a  famous  spring.  It  is  still  there  today, 
and  still  known  as  the  Custis  Spring.  Everyone  was 
welcome,  and  dining  rooms  and  kitchens  were  built 
for  their  convenience.  A  large  dance  pavillion  was 
likewise  erected,  and  many  times  hired  musicians 
were  furnished  by  the  genial  host  to  entertain  his 


State  dining  room 
where  many  fa- 
mous men  of 
America  were  en- 
tertained 


The  great  four- 
poster  bed  which 
occupied  a  corner 
in  General  and 
Mrs.  Lee's  room 


Robert  E.  Lee  was  accustomed  to  visit  Arlington 
when  a  boy,  and  he  had  for  his  playmate  there  little 
Mary  Custis.  The  two  children  spent  many  happy 
hours  together,  romping  on  the  beautiful  lawn  which 
extends  from  the  front  of  the  mansion  in  a  gentle  slope 
down  to  the  fertile  low  grounds  lying  along  the  historic 
river. 

It  was  on  June  30,  1831  that  the  wealthy  Miss  Custis 

and  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Lee  were  married.   Lee  was 

a  manly,  handsome  youth;  but  no  one  yet 

dreamed  what  an  important  part  he  was 

to  play  in  the  pages  of  history,  or  of  the 

~7kV-;  fame  and  honor  that  awaited  him.  In  fact, 

■"«  there  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 

bride's  father  disapproved  of  the  marriage, 

probably  thinking  that  no  one  was  quite 

good  enough  for  his  Mary! 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Keith,  of  the  Theolog- 
ical  Seminary   near  Alexandria.    It  had 
rained  on  the  way  out,  so  that  Dr.  Keith 
arrived  quite  drenched  and  was  forced  to 
avail  himself  of  one  of  Mr.  Custis'  suits. 
But  while  the  Reverend  Dr.  Keith  was  tall 
and   thin,   the   master   of   Arlington   was 
short  and  plump,  and  there  is  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  Dr.  Keith  grew  nervous  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  for  fear  that  his  surplice 
did  not  entirely  hide  his  droll  appearance. 
Following  the  marriage  ceremony,  sup- 
per was  served  in  the  state  dining  room 
that  has  now  been  restored  for  our  eyes. 
If  the  very  choicest  set  of  china  was  used  that  night, 
then    it    was    undoubtedly    Martha    Washington's 
own;  the  one  presented  to  her  by  certain  English 
merchants  and  bearing  her  monogram. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  Arlington  was  a 
very  happy  place  indeed  during  the  next  few  years. 
In  the  cold  winter  evenings  the  family  would  gather 
around  the  fireplace,  the  Lee  youngsters  clustered 
at  the  knees  of  the  men  sitting  there  in  the  fire- 
light, with  Mrs.  Lee  at  the  old  harpsichord,  playing 
the  songs  she  loved  so  well,  and  Mrs.  Custis  joining 
the  men  in  conversation. 

/7£v,  THE  mistress  of  Arlington  House  died  in 
x-/  April,  1S53,  and  four  years  later  its  gentle 
master  followed  her.  Today  their  graves  may  be 
seen  by  the  visitor,  marked  by  simple  marble  shafts 
in  an  iron-fenced  enclosure.  Lilies  of  the  valley 
carpet  the  ground  in  season. 

During  the  Lee  regime,  Arlington  continued  to 
be  noted  for  its  lavish  hospitality.  Mrs.  Lee  was 
always  ready  to  show  the  Washington  and  Custis 
relics  collected  and  preserved  by  her  father,  and 
to  display  Mrs.  Washington's  dresses,  even  to 
strangers,  and  to  tell  charming  little  stories  about 
each  one.  In  the  mansion  were  to  be  seen  the  origi- 
nal portraits  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
painted  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  There  also 
was  the  last  original  portrait  of  General  Washing- 
ton, done  by  Sharpless,  a  distinguished  English 
artist  who  painted  in  crayons.  Many  other  pictures 
and  much  of  the  fine  furniture  of  Mount  Vernon 
were  there:  Martha  Washington's  money  chests, 
the  tea-table  at  which  she  always  presided,  a  book- 
case made  by  General  Washington's  own  direc- 
tions, the  camp  tent  used  by  him  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  the  very  bed  upon  which  he 
died. 

From  the  time  of  their  marriage,  Arlington 
House  had  been  the  only  permanent  home  of  Lee 
and  his  bride.  Lee  was  away  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,  especially  during  the  Mexican  War,  but  his 
wife  remained  at  Arlington,  and  he  returned  there 
whenever  possible. 

At  the  death  of  Custis,  he  had  found  affairs  in  a 
somewhat  jumbled  state.  Custis  was  wealthy,  and 
apparently  had  not  both- 
ered much  about  practical 
affairs.  But  Lee  set  in  to 
change  all  this.  He  built 
fences,  strengthened  roads, 
improved  outhouses,  and 
put  the  negro  quarters  in 
better  condition. 

It  was  from  Arlington 
that  he  rode  in  1S59  to  sup- 
press the  raid  of  John 
Brown,  and  it  was  to  Ar- 
lington that  he  returned 
when  the  fight  was  over. 
We  can  see  Robert  E.  Lee 
clinging  to  that  old  house 
he  had  grown  to  love  so 
well,  in  the  days  when  the 
dark  clouds  of  civil  war 
were  gathering. 

Then   came  the  night 
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when  the  die  was  cast.  On  April  18,  1861,  at  the  in- 
stance of  President  Lincoln,  Lee  had  been  approached 
to  see  if  he  would  accept  command  of  the  Northern 
army  in  the  field.  On  the  same  day  came  news  that 
Virginia  had  joined  the  seceding  states.  A  final  choice 
had  to  be  made — not  between  duty  and  advantage — 
that  offered  no  difficulty  to  Robert  Edward  Lee — but 
a  decision  as  to  where  his  duty  lay;  and,  character- 
istically, it  was  at  Arlington  that  Lee  chose  to  make  it. 

He  asked  to  be  left  alone  for  a  time,  and  going  up- 
stairs, commenced  pacing  back  and  forth  across  the 
bedchamber  over  the  drawing  room.  It  was  in  this 
room  that  he  faced  his  tragedy.  Mary,  passing  in  the 
hall,  heard  her  husband  fall  upon  his  knees  and  en- 
gage in  prayer  for  Divine  guidance.  Then  going  below, 
she  too  prayed,  and  waited. 

Presently  she  heard  the  door  of  the  bedchamber 
swing  open,  and  her  husband's  steps  as  he  started  down 
the  stairs.  Eagerly  she  watched  for  him  to  appear; 
and  then  when  she  beheld  his  face,  so  resolute  yet 
calm,  she  knew  that  he  had  reached  a  decision.  His 
voice,  when  he  spoke,  was  almost  cheerful.  "Well, 
Mary,  the  question  is  settled.  Here  is  my  letter  of 
resignation  and  a  letter  I  have  written  to  General 
Scott." 

/7jv,  THREE  days  later  Lee  was  summoned  to  Rich- 
\**  mond,  where  he  accepted  the  offered  command 
of  the  troops  that  were  soon  to  become  known  as  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  He  did  not  disguise  the 
keen  pangs  he  felt  in  leaving  Arlington — Arlington, 
the  beautiful  home  to  which  he  would  never  again  re- 
turn, not  for  one  day  or  for  a  single  hour. 

It  was  even  harder  for  his  wife.  Arlington  was  the 
living  record  of  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  ancestors;  the  scene 
of  her  happiest  memories,  her  marriage;  the  birth- 
place of  her  children.  Perhaps  she  realized,  as  she 
remained  on,  attempting  to  dismantle  the  mansion 
and  remove  its  contents  farther  south,  that  the  great 
days  of  Arlington  were  over. 

Overlooking  Washington  as  it  did,  it  was  at  once 
apparent  that  the  estate  would  be  considered  a  val- 
uable spot  by  the  Union  forces.  Mrs.  Lee  was  still  at 
her  task  when  warning  came  that  the  troops  were  on 
their  way.  She  was  forced  to  leave  hurriedly,  and  was 
unable  to  carry  away  a.  great  deal. 

The  Mount  Vernon  relics  were  soon  discovered  by 
the  soldiers  in  the  attic  and  cellar  of  the  house,  and 
the  most  valuable  were  conveyed  to  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington and  placed  in  the  Patent  Office  for  safe-keep- 
ing. However,  a  great  many  pieces  were  carried  away 
as  souvenirs. 

In  June  of  the  following  year,  Congress  passed  its 
"Act  for  the  Collection  of  Direct  Taxes  in  the  Insurrec- 
tionary Districts  within  the  United  States."  Under 
this  act,  certain  Government  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  levy  and  collect  taxes  in  Virginia  and  else- 
where, and  if  default  were  made  in  the  payment,  to 
sell  the  real  estate  upon  which  the  taxes  were  levied. 
These  commissioners  adopted  a  rule  by  which  pay- 
ment would  not  be  accepted  unless  tendered  by  the 
owner  in  person.  As  Mrs.  Lee  was  behind  the  Confed- 
erate lines,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  comply  with 
this  arbitrary  requirement,  so  she  sent  another  in 
her  stead.  The  money  was  tendered  and  refused.  The 
agent  was  told  that  Mrs.  Lee  must  present  it  in  per- 
son; and  this  being  impossible,  on  January  11,  1SC4. 
the  eleven  hundred  acres  of  Arlington  Estate  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  a  tax 
sale.  The  amount  of  taxes  actually  due  at  the  time 
was  only  $92.07,  together  with  a  50-per-ceut  penalty. 

/tJvj  AT  THE  close  of  the  war,  Arlington  was  hardly 
\Zf  recognizable  as  the  same  spot.  The  shell  of  the 
house  alone  remained;  the  great  rooms  had  been 
stripped  bare  of  their  precious  furnishings  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  fame  of  Washington,  and 
many  of  these  were  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
The  spreading  groves  had  been  cut  down  for  firewood, 
while  the  graves  of  countless  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  could  be  seen  everywhere. 

Years  afterwards  Mrs.  Lee,  desiring  to  see  this  home 
once  more,  came  alone  to  Arlington.  Too  much  of  an 
invalid  even  to  get  out  of  the  carriage  which  brought 
her,  she  looked  sadly  around  and  asked  for  a  cup  of 
water  from  the  spring,  then  ordered  the  driver  to  take 
her  away.  The  changes  which  had  come  upon  the  place 
were  too  great  and  saddening  for  the  sorrowing  invalid 
to  endure. 

General  Lee  died  in  October,  1S70;  and  upon  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Lee  three  years  later,  her  eldest  son 
George  Washington  Custis  Lee  became  entitled  to 
Arlington  Estate  according  to  the  will  of  his  grand- 
father, the  original  owner  of  the  mansion.  He  im- 
mediately set  about  working  for  the  restoration  of  the 
property  to  its  rightful  heirs.  The  task  seemed  almost 
hopeless,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  give  back  to  him  that  which  his  lawyers  ad- 
vised had  been  taken  without  due  process  of  law. 
Finally  a  suit  in  ejection  was  begun. 

Early  in  1S79  a  jury  and  Mr.  Justice  Hughes  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia  decided  that  the  United  States  had  no 
lawful  title  to  Arlington  Estate.  The  case  was  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court;  and  on  December  4,  1882,  that 
high  tribunal,  by  a  divided  opinion,  handed  clown  its 


famous  decision  that  Mr.  Lee  was  entitled  to  the 
Arlington  property. 

If  Mr.  Lee  had  not  been  magnanimous,  the  United 
States  might  have  been  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
disinterring  the  remains  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  buried  in  the  cemetery  and,  further,  of  vacat- 
ing the  estate,  part  of  which  had  become  a  military 
post.  Fortunately  for  the  Government,  though,  Mr. 
Lee  was  magnanimous,  and  agreed  to  sell  Arlington 
for  $150,000.  Congress  appropriated  the  necessary 
money,  and  a  deed  was  executed  conveying  his  title  to 
Arlington  House  Estate  to  the  United  States. 

/7£v)  AND  so,  year  after  year,  month  after  month,  new 
'<•  rows  of  simple  headstones  appeared  on  the  slop- 
ing surfaces  of  the  once-flowing  lawns  of  Arlington; 
and  year  after  year,  month  after  month,  the  lonely  Lee 
mansion  stood  guard  at  the  top  of  the  hill  in  all  of  its 
stately  splendor. 


Two  Special  February  Treats 

Forty  burro  loads  of  Spanish  gold! 

That  was  what  the  fortune  teller  in  Galves- 
ton had  told  Colonel  Abercrombie  and  Rashe  Mc- 
Nary  ivas  buried  in  the  colonel's  front  yard, 
back  on  his  plantation  up  the  Trinity.  And,  she 
said,  a  little  mole  would  guide  them.  A  little 
mole  would  come  up  out  of  the  ground,  one  day ; 
and  where  it  went  back  in,  they  were  to  dig. 

So  began  the  watch  for  the  mole  .  .  .  And  what 
came  of  it — what  happened  when  the  burrower 
of  destiny  at  last  appeared — is  related  enthrall- 
ingly  in 

"Colonel  Abercrombie's  Mole" 
By  J.  Frank  Dobil  and  Will  Kittrell 


Ole  Lonesome  was  ivaitin'.  Waitia'  for  a  visi- 
tor long  overdue,  but  of  whose  ultimate  coming 
the  faithful  old  black  servant  had  no  slightest 
doubt. 

And  then  another  Visitor  called  for  Ole  Lone- 
some— that  last  Gray  Visitor  who  must  come  to 
us  all.  But  Lonesome  could  not  go  until  he  had 
fulfilled  his  trust.  How  he  fulfilled  it,  and  found 
peace  at  last,  is  told  in  as  fine  a  story  as  we  have 
presented  in  a  long  time.   It  is  called 

"Ole  Lonesome" 
By  Ewing  Walker 

REMEMBER:   in  Holland's  for  FEBRUARY 


Finally,  in  May,  1924,  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
its  restoration  and  refurnishing  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  act  of  Congress  was  fathered  by  former  Rep- 
resentative Louis  C.  Cramton,  of  Michigan,  son  of  a 
man  who  fought  in  the  Union  forces,  who  always  had 
a  great  admiration  for  General  Lee. 

^£v>  THE  restoration  work  has  been  under  the  direc- 
x-*'  tion  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  G.  Mortimer, 
of  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  is  now  in  a 
very  satisfactory  state  of  progress.  Naturally,  most  of 
the  items  used  are  necessarily  replicas,  since  the  origi- 
nal pieces  have  now  found  homes  elsewhere — at  Mount 
Vernon,  at  Stratford,  at  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington— while  others  have  been  hopelessly  lost.  Also, 
some  pieces  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Lee  heirs, 
who  are  unwilling  to  part  with  them.  But  wherever 
possible,  the  design  of  the  original  piece  known  to 
have  been  in  the  home  at  the  time  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Custises  and  the  Lees  has  been  followed.  Part  of 
the  furnishings  have  been  obtained  by  donation,  and 
the  remaining  pieces  purchased  with  a  small  appro- 
priation made  by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  house  was  used  as  living 
quarters  for  the  superintendent  of  the  Cemetery,  and 
new  plumbing,  new  floors,  and  a  heating  system  were 
installed.  These  modern  improvements  have  all  been 
torn  out  and  the  wide  floor  boards  put  back  in.  Win- 
dow and  door  frames  have  been  restored  to  facsimiles 


of  those  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  its  occupancy  by 
the  Lees.  A  beautiful  door  was  found  in  the  basement, 
and  after  the  modern  plumbing  had  been  removed,  it 
was  found  that  this  fine  old  door  belonged  to  a  hall 
closet  that  had  been  turned  into  a  bathroom.  It  faces 
the  conservatory  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  build- 
ing, and  is  now  back  in  its  original  place. 

When  the  restoration  was  started,  it  was  found  that 
many  bricks  were  crumbling  away  and  walls  disinte- 
grating. A  great  deal  of  rebuilding  had  to  be  done 
on  the  foundations  and  walls.  While  working  on  the 
roof,  sheathing  and  gutterings  were  torn  away — and 
close  up  under  the  eaves  was  found  a  very  old  globe 
of  the  world,  on  which  were  outlined  the  voyages  of 
discovery  made  up  to  1796!  This  old  globe  had  been  in 
the  mansion  continuously  from  the  time  it  was  taken 
there  by  George  Washington  Parke  Custis  until  It  was 
removed  from  under  the  eaves  and  sent  to  be  restored. 
It  now  may  be  found  in  the  school  and  sewing  room. 
It  shows  considerable  wear,  and  the  outside  is  cracked 
so  that  the  date  of  publication  is  obliterated,  but  the 
last  voyage  recorded — 1796 — indicates  that  the  date 
was  close  to  this  year. 

The  old  well  in  the  yard  had  been  covered  over  and 
a  modern  drinking  fountain  placed  on  top  of  it.  This 
fountain  has  now  been  banished  and  the  old  well  re- 
stored. It  is  a  fine  well,  forty-eight  feet  deep  and 
with  over  eight  feet  of  water. 

p^>o  WHEN  the  work  was  started,  many  of  the  old 
\^/  locks  were  found  to  be  missing,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  had  been  replaced  by  modern  hardware.  An 
old  lock  said  to  have  come  from  Arlington  Mansion 
was  purchased  at  auction  and  presented  to  the  restora- 
tion project.  It  was  tried  on  all  the  doors,  and  finally 
the  place  where  it  fitted  exactly — keyhole,  screw  holes, 
and  paint  marks — was  found.  It  is  now  on  the  north 
door  of  the  main  hall,  where  it  was  originally  placed 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 

The  lantern  hanging  in  this  hall  is  interesting.  It 
is  an  exact  replica  of  the  very  famous  old  lantern 
which  Admiral  Vernon,  after  whom  Mount  Vernon  was 
named,  presented  to  Lawrence  Washington  when  he 
was  building  that  historic  building.  The  original 
was  brought  to  Arlington  Mansion  by  George  Washing- 
ton Parke  Custis,  and  hung  there  until  1861.  Then  it 
went  into  the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  later  to 
the  National  Museum,  and  now  is  back  home  at  Mount 
Vernon.  The  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  gave 
permission  to  have  the  lantern  reproduced,  and  the 
copy  now  hangs  in  the  hall  of  Arlington  Mansion, 
where  the  original  hung  for  over  fifty  years. 

Among  the  original  pieces  that  have  been  returned 
to  the  house  might  be  mentioned  a  food  cupboard  that 
stood  in  the  back  hall,  near  the  family  dining  room, 
and  two  homemade  bedside  caudle  tables.  When  Mrs. 
Lee  left  so  hurriedly  in  1S61,  she  gave  the  cupboard 
and  candle  tables  to  her  personal  maid  and  slave. 
Salina  Gray.  They  were  recovered  from  a  grandchild 
of  Salina  Gray  who  lives  near  by,  and  are  back  in 
their  places  in  the  old  mansion. 

A  Civil  War  veteran  sent  in  two  heavy  china  custard 
cups  which  he  had  carried  away  as  souvenirs  from 
among  the  articles  found  stored  in  the  cellar.  An- 
other veteran  in  Massachusetts  contributed  his  bit  to 
the  restoration  in  the  shape  of  an  ornate  brass  key. 
Several  small  bits  of  statuary  which  formerly  adorned 
the  mantel  in  the  family  sitting  room  are  now  back 
home  after  considerable  traveling  about. 

The  sideboard  in  the  state  dining  room  is  the  gift 
of  a  Confederate  officer  who  served  with  Lee.  It  is 
not  a  reproduction,  but  is  of  the  same  period.  The 
dining-room  chairs,  however,  are  exact  replicas  of 
Sheraton  chairs  originally  in  Mount  Vernon,  later  in 
Arlington,  and  now  in  the  National  Museum. 

p,C\i  A  NUMBER  of  the  mural  paintings  in  the  house 
\—/  have  survived  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  years  in 
surprisingly  good  shape.  Those  over  the  west  door  in 
the  main  hallway  are  well  preserved  today.  A  few 
cracks  have  appeared,  but  the  paintings  are  intact  and 
may  be  seen  by  all  visitors.  Others,  such  as  the  picture 
of  George  Washington's  white  horse  and  the  two  Amer- 
ican eagles,  have  almost  faded  from  sight,  and  are  now 
being  restored. 

Many  excellent  portraits  originally  hung  in  the 
mansion,  and  various  patriotic  organizations  have 
had  copies  made  for  presentation  to  the  restoration 
project.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  might 
be  named  the  portrait  of  "Light-Horse  Harry"  Lee,  by 
Gilbert  Stuart;  a  portrait  of  Lafayette,  by  Charles  Wil- 
son Peale,  and  one  of  George  Washington  by  the  same 
artist.  An  original  painting,  Washington  at  Yorktown. 
by  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  was  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  near-by  town  of  Alexandria.  The  War 
Department  had  a  copy  made,  and  this  copy  now  hangs 
in  the  mansion. 

Nearly  every  day  an  additional  touch  is  added  to 
the  work  of  restoration,  and  only  recently  General 
Lee's  chessboard  and  some  of  the  original  china  were 
returned. 

Lee's  home  at  Arlington  now  no  longer  presents  a 
desolate  appearance  to  the  visitor.  There  is  quiet  dig- 
nity to  the  restored  mansion,  and  one  feels  its  real 
grandeur.  Indeed,  as  it  stands  today,  Arlington  House 
is  in  many  ways  quite  as  impressive  as  Mount  Vernon. 
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qHE  story  of  Lee  bears  retelling.  His 
example  is  always  worth  holding  up 
to  our  race.  Such  an  unspoiled  and 
unstained  man  is  worthy  of  a  people's  ad- 
miration, even  though  they  render  only 
lip  service  in  return.  And  Judge  Winston, 
although  a  bit  sentimental  with  his  hero, 
has  done  better  than  most  others  in  recount- 
ing an  old  story. 

Lee  is  pictured  as  a  serious  boy,  who  made 
good  at  West  Point  and  refuted  the  charge 
of  "never  having  had  a  youth,"  by  once  rid- 
ing "double"  down  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton, and  by  writing  joking  letters  to  his 
friends  about  affairs  of  the  heart.  He  was 
a  good  and  brave  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War; 
a  skilled  engineer  in  turning  the  course  of 
the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louis;  an  effi- 
cient commander  on  the  Texas  frontier. 
When  South  Carolina  and  her  sister  states 
of  the  Lower  South  seceded  from  the  Union, 
he  was  certain  they  had  acted  beyond  their 
rights.  Only  when  Lincoln  chose  to  make 
war  and  he  faced  the  possibility  of  fighting 
against  his  own  "kin  and  fireside"  did  he 
waver  in  his  loyalty  to  the  old  government. 
Even  then  he  went  with  Virginia,  not  with 
the  Confederacy  as  a  whole.  Self-respect 
required  it.  As  Judge  Winston  says:  "Now 
it  must  be  conceded  that  every  man  in  the 
seceding  states,  whether  he  would  or  no,  had 
to  decide  whether  he  would  adhere  to  his 
state  or  to  the  nation,  and  if  he  decided 
honestly  and  put  self-interest  behind  him, 
he  decided  right."  Thus  the  man  of  duty 
found  himself  among  those  whose  consti- 
tutional opinions  he  could  not  accept;  among 
those  who  would  perpetuate  the  institution 
of  slavery  which  he  could  not  justify;  among 
those  confident  that  they  could  build  and 
maintain  a  government  better  than  the  one 
he  believed  nigh  perfect. 

Judge  Winston  has  made  the  most  of 
Lee's  rise  to  the  leadership  of  the  Army 
of  northern  Virginia.  He  notes  the  fact  that 
not  a  single  paper  commented  on  Lee's  re- 
turn to  Arlington  from  Texas.  He  heads  nis 
chapter  dealing  with  the  West  Virginia  cam- 
paign and  the  Charleston  coast  defenses, 
"A  Forlorn  Hope."  While  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run  was  raging  and  even  Jefferson  Davis 
was  at  the  front,  Lee  is  seen  at  his  desk  in 
Richmond— a  glorified  clerk  in  the  War  De- 
partment. All  of  which  adds  something  of 
the  dramatic  to  the  brilliant  defense  of 
Richmond  which  marked  Lee's  first  appear- 
ance as  head  of  the  Army.  The  "enemy  at 
the  gates;  Lee  to  the  rescue." 

In  dealing  with  the  military  history  of  the 
war,  Judge  Winston  is  clearly  conscious  of 
the  recent  attack  of  Major  General  Fuller 
on  Lee's  generalship.  He  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  Lee  did  grasp  the 
military  problems  of  the  Confederacy  as  a 
whole,  that  he  understood  the  importance  of 
the  Western  front  and  that  many  of  his 
moves  were  dictated  by  necessities  there.  He 
sharply  checks  Lee's  British  critic  for  his 
failure  to  understand  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  under  which  Lee  worked 
and  proves  that  Lee  did  his  best  to  check 
desertions  and  enforce  discipline.  And  yet 
the  author  understands  that  Lee  was  "too 
tolerant  of  his  subordinates,"  that  considera- 
tion of  others  was  his  weak  point.  He  finds 
weaknesses  in  both  tactics  and  strategy  and 
Is  willing  to  grant  Lee's  opponents  consid- 
erably more  credit  than  some  others  have 
done. 

Even  in  the  story  of  warfare,  the  real  in- 
terest and  value  lies  in  the  character  and 


personality  of  the  man  himself.  There  is 
ever  a  largeness  about  Robert  E.  Lee  which 
impressed  his  fellows  as  it  has  impressed 
the  men  of  later  days.  Something  of  the 
same  "selflessness"  of  Lincoln  was  there, 
something  of  the  air  of  dealing  with  "eter- 
nals." He  asked  nothing  from  others  which 
he  himself  was  not  giving.  He  was  seldom 
caught  by  the  immediate,  but  held  to  long- 
time values — giving  to  the  bitter  struggle 
of  madmen  a  quality  of  nobility  and  worth 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  awful  price 
it  demanded.  Judge  Winston  has  sprinkled 
his  pages  with  incidents  which  convey  these 
impressions.  Idealism  and  realism  blended 
in  a  soldier. 

Jefferson  Davis  comes  off  rather  badly  in 
this  volume.  He  was  dictatorial  and  some- 
times unfair.  His  insistence  on  too  much 
military  power,  his  lack  of  judgment  and 
tact  in  dealing  with  his  generals,  his  blunder 
in  appointing  Bragg  and  forcing  a  battle 
which  opened  the  way  for  Sherman's  march, 
and  his  stubborn  holding  to  Richmond  and 
the  possibility  of  final  victory,  were  major 
factors  in  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy. 
Perhaps  something  better  for  Davis  might 
be  said  if  Judge  Winston  had  given  the  same 
consideration  to  political  necessities  in  this 
case  as  he  gives  to  those  which  condition 
Lee. 

The  final  picture  of  the  great  Southern 
leader  after  the  war  has  something  of  the 
hero  worship  about  it  that  no  writer  seems 
able  to  avoid.  A  great  and  good  man  resigned 
to  Fate  is  irresistible.  Already  tradition  nad 
begun  to  take  the  place  of  reality.  "The 
lost  cause"  for  winch  men  had  fought  as 
few  humans  had  ever  done  had  to  have  its 
symbol.  Lee  Doth  fitted  and  merited  the 
place.  It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  any 
writer,  who  had  followed  this  man  and  his 
cause  to  its  shadows  to  resist  the  urge  to  the 
sentimental. 

There  are  more  small  errors  in  this  work 
than  a  first-class  effort,  such  as  it  is,  de- 
serves. Too  many  quotations  are  inaccu- 
rate. Eut  these  are  minor  matters  in  a 
volume  which  catches  the  great  essentials 
which  make  Robert  E.  Lee  the  hero  of  a 
united  people  in  whose  civil  war  he  was  a 
partisan  without  hate. 


General   Lee   soon   after  the   Surrender 

Illustration  from  "Robert  E.  Lee" 


A  Russian  Boy  Genius  Grows  Up  In  Exile 
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(tl"\i   1    HE   BRIGHT    LEXICON"   is    an 
II         unusual  novel.     It  contains  an 


A 


engrossing  story  of  the  kind 
which  makes  reading  at  a  long  sitting  pos- 
sible and  pleasurable.  The  language  is  grace- 
ful in  its  literary  quality.  Intelligence  is 
written  large  on  every  page,  and  experience 
brings  it  down  to  reality.  I  like  the  psycho- 
logical patterns  through  which  the  people 
emerge  into  being.  The  novel  raises  a  good 
many  questions,  always  sound  ones,  which, 
however,  it  does  not  attempt  to  answer  defi- 
nitively. There  is  no  escape  here  by  way  of 
irony,  continuous  humor,  bitterness  or  sar- 
casm. 

The  first  section  is  the  story  of  a  child,  lost, 
exiled  from  his  Russian  home,  wandering 
over  the  chaos  that  was  south-central  Eu- 
rope immediately  after  the  war,  protected  by 
the  plain  peasant  servant  woman,  Mina, 
whom  he  never  ceases  to  cherish  through  all 
his  later  adventures. 

Kyril's  father's  family  are  the  compara- 
tively rich  Chirikovs,  Russian  exiles  of  what 
was  the  nouveau  aristocracy.  They  are  still 
rich,  although  all  the  relatives  and  hangers- 


on  at  their  grand  menage  in  the  Riviera  are 
penniless  and  helpless.  Kyril's  father  had 
been  an  idealistic  revolutionist,  his  mother 
an  Austrian  of  the  petty  nobility,  carried 
away  by  his  father's  fervor.  But  all  this  lies 
in  the  past.  The  boy  finds  his  way  to  the 
Chirikov  household  and  grows  up  there. 

Kyril  is  the  boy  genius,  the  Wunderkind, 
and  unmistakably  so.  His  mind  is  avid,  for- 
ever stimulated,  his  memory  and  visual  pow- 
ers beyond  explanation.  He  is  in  the  class  of 
the  child  mathematicians,  the  child  violin- 
ists, the  child  chess  players.  He  despises 
and  cows  the  Chirikovs,  those  typical  inno- 
cents of  White  Russians.  Ouvarov,  the  nov- 
elist, himself  a  liberal  revolutionary  before 
the  Bolshevik  government  took  over  power, 
sums  them  up: 

But  the  world  is  fed  up  with  us. 
When  we  arrived  with  Jewels  under  our 
rags,  and  tales  01  escape  of  which  all  the 
most  improbable  were  true,  we  found 
an  enthusiastic  audience.  .  .  .  But 
presently  all  the  taxi  drivers,  it  seemed, 
were  Grand  Dukes.  And  all  the  Grand 
Dukes  had  written  their  memoirs  blam- 
ing everybody  else  lor  what  happened 
to  them. 

Simple  Uncle  Ilya  says,  plaintively,  that  he 
thinks  it  a  shame  that  the  Bolsheviki  have 
given  up  the  grand  old  national  anthem. 
"Of  course,"  says  this  Russian  soul,  "I  can  see 
why  they  don't  want  to  sing  'God  Save  the 
Czar,'  but  they  could  change  the  words,  and 
then  when  there  is  a  Czar  again,  the  song 
would  still  be  there."   And  Ouvarov,  listening 


to  this  idle  chatter,  would  like  to  prick  "the 
fantastic  pretentiousness."  "But  he  couldn't 
do  it.  For  among  them  were  to  be  found  such 
.  .  .  unspectacular  heroisms  as  made  you 
proud  to  be  a  man  of  the  old  style,  unsurren- 
dered to  the  mechanism  and  cruelty  of  men 
like  ants."  Ouvarov  is  a  well  done  portrait 
of  the  Russian  intellectual  liberal  in  exile. 

There  are  a  number  of  brilliant  cartoons, 
caricatures,  character  sketches  and  full  por- 
traits in  this  international,  inter-racial  novel 
—Captain  MacMahon,  the  Irish  adventurer; 
Aunt  Kristina  von  Olden,  the  decayed  and 
starving  gentlewoman  lost  in  the  post-war 
world;  Gottlieb  Kiesewetter,  the  Bavarian 
philologist  and  orientalist  who  becomes  Ky- 
ril's tutor;  Vera,  the  aunt,  still  in  bondage 
to  the  teachings  of  her  spinster  English  gov- 
erness of  long  ago;  Umberto,  the  Italian 
waiter,  and  the  American  Herrick,  enthusi- 
astic about  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  Peattie  does  not  push  his  parallels  too 
far,  his  symbolism  too  hard,  his  theories  to 
pat  conclusions. 

And  suddenly  Ouvarov  saw  that  Ky- 
ril's story  might  be  seen  as  man's  own. 
The  story  In  particular  of  modern  man, 
of  western  civilization.  .  .  .  Where 
was  he  leading  them  all,  and  where  was 
he  going  himself? 

That  is  as  close  as  he  comes  to  explaining 
the  meaning  of  and  reason  for  a  novel  which 
is  both  thoughtful  and  stirring,  and  fre- 
quently spectacular  and  profound. 


The  greatest  gentleman  of  them  all  was  General  Robert  E.  Lee  (here  pictured  on 
his  famous  horse  Traveller).  Of  Lee,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  who  had  fought  against 
him,  wrote:  "Every  Inch  a  soldier,  he  was  an  opponent  not  less  generous  and  humane 
than  formidable,  a  type  of  highest  martial  character;  cautious,  magnanimous,  and 
bold,  a  very  thunderbolt  in  war,  he  was  self-contained  in  victory,  but  greatest  in  de- 
feat.    To  that  escutcheon  attaches  no  stain." 

(U.  S.  Signal  Corps  l'hoto). 


R.  E.  Lee: 


^A  ^Biography 


Robert  E.  Lee  en  "  Traveller,"  photographed  in  the  field  during  the  War,  one  of 
the  numerous  photographs  reproduced  for  the  first  time  in  this  work 
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CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  announce  for  publication  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman's  R.  E.  Lee.  Volumes  I  and  II  will  carry  the  career 
of  the  great  Southern  soldier  to  the  "high  noon  of  the  Confederacy'1 
at  Chancellorsville.  They  will  be  followed,  early  in  1935,  by  the  publication  of 
the  concluding  two  volumes  that  record  the  life  of  Lee  the  college  president 
to  the  moment  when  he  cried  "Strike  the  tent"  and  breathed  his  last. 

Invited  in  1915  to  prepare  a  definitive  biography  of  General  Lee,  the  author 
has  devoted  twenty  years  to  the  task.  Manuscript  sources  whose  existence  was 
unknown  have  been  brought  to  light.  For  the  first  time,  all  the  hundreds  of 
papers  sent  the  war  department  by  Lee,  prior  to  1861,  have  been  examined. 
His  letterbook  as  superintendent  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  has 
been  culled  and  has  yielded  many  charming  stories  of  scapegrace  young  cadets 
who  were  constantly  in  trouble — among  them  Lee's  own  nephew,  Fitz  Lee, 
and  "Curly"  Whistler,  later  the  renowned  painter.  Maps  drawn  by  Lee  while 
a  captain  at  Puebla  during  the  Mexican  War  have  been  loaned  from  the  records 
of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.  A  wealth  of  new  material  relating  to  Lee's 
last  months  in  Texas  has  been  uncovered — material  that  establishes  definitely 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  the  fact  that  Lee  had  fully  determined,  before  he 
was  recalled  to  Washington  in  February,  1861,  that  if  Virginia  seceded,  he 
would  cast  in  his  lot  with  her.  The  myth  of  long  hesitation  by  Lee  between 
allegiance  to  his  native  state  and  continued  service  with  the  United  States 
is  reduced  to  its  just  proportion  as  the  debate  of  a  man  of  honor  concerning 
the  proper  time  at  which  to  do  what  his  tradition  and  uprearing  demanded 
of  him. 

In  the  eighty-four  chapters  devoted  to  the  War  between  the  States,  the  de- 
tailed story  of  the  development  of  Lee's  strategic  plan  is  punctuated  with  many 
new  anecdotes  and  extracts  from  unpublished  letters.  For  the  first  time,  the 
curtain  is  drawn  back  from  the  conflict  of  personalities  within  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  Lee  is  shown  as  a  great  military  conciliator.  The  entire 
South  has  been  scoured  for  long-buried  letters  of  Southern  officers.  The  vast 
body  of  "personal  narratives"  has  been  searched  out  to  the  ultimate  limit, 
and  the  multitudinous  "family  stories"  of  Lee,  both  those  gathered  from 
the  lips  of  old  veterans  and  from  their  sons  and  daughters,  have  been  sifted 
rigorously  for  the  many  new  nuggets  of  knowledge  about  "Marse  Robert" 
that  they  contain.  The  illustrations  also  include  reproductions  of  many 
photographs  and  documents  never  before  published,  such  as  that  of  Lee  on 
"Traveller"  in  the  field  used  on  the  front  page  of  this  announcement,  the 
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death-mask  of  "Stonewall'1  Jackson,  and  many  others.  Many  of  Lee's  own 
letters,  hitherto  unknown,  are  also  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

In  portraying  Lee  the  soldier  the  author  has  handled  a  complex  under- 
taking with  a  skill  that  makes  the  history  of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  War 
between  the  States  not  only  an  invaluable  work  for  students  of  strategy  and 
military  men  but  also  completely  vivid  and  intelligible  for  the  general  reader. 
Rather  than  hustle  the  reader  from  one  opposing  battle  line  to  the  other  so 
that  he  is  hopelessly  confused  and  the  actual  "fog  of  war11  wholly  dissi- 
pated, Mr.  Freeman  has  endeavored  to  give  the  reader  no  information  beyond 
that  which  Lee  possessed  at  a  particular  moment  regarding  the  strength, 
movements  and  plans  of  his  adversary.  In  a  word,  the  reader  lives  with  Lee 
on  the  battle-field,  remaining  at  Confederate  general  headquarters  through^ 
out  the  war  and  receiving  the  intelligence  reports  only  as  they  arrive.  There 
is  only  one  important  exception — Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg,  one  of  the 
many  masterly  pieces  of  descriptive  writing  in  the  biography. 

The  superb  battle  pictures  with  which  the  volumes  are  filled  do  not,  how- 
ever, crowd  out  the  immense  amount  of  other  important  military  and  govern- 
mental matters  that  play  as  true  a  part  in  the  life  of  Lee  as  his  defense  of 
Richmond  in  1862  or  his  march  into  Pennsylvania.  His  constant  hampering 
by  the  restricted  authority  of  the  Richmond  administration;  his  difficulties 
with  the  fiery  individualism  of  many  of  its  supporters;  his  enforced  trust  of 
mediocre  generals,  now  forgotten  but  at  the  moment  of  political  power,  the 
constant  struggle  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  after  the  late  summer  of 
1862 — all  these  things  are  explained,  but  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  retard 
the  interest  in  the  actual  fighting. 

Lee  the  man,  as  well  as  Lee  the  soldier,  has  never  been  realized  so  completely 
or  so  vividly  as  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  From  his  days  as  a  cadet  through  his 
early  married  life  and  the  years  during  which  his  family  was  growing,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  the  road  from  Appomattox  to  Lexington,  the  salvaging 
of  the  wrecked  family  fortunes,  and  the  years  at  Washington  College  with  Lee 
again  the  educator,  the  reader  is  brought  close  to  the  heart  of  the  husband 
and  father  through  delightful  stories,  many  of  them  new,  passages  from  let- 
ters, and  often  through  carefully  authenticated  direct  quotations  from  Lee's 
own  conversations  with  his  family  and  friends.  With  Lee's  last  words — 
"Strike  the  tent" — the  reader  will  feel  that  the  last  word  has  been  said,  that 
the  author's  great  work  has  placed  its  great  subject  for  all  time. 

Each  volume  of  "R.  E.  Lee:  A  Biography"  contains  16  full-page  illustra- 
tions. To  illustrate  the  War  between  the  States  there  are  approximately  150 
maps  especially  drawn  for  these  volumes. 
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Douglas  Southall  Freeman 

the  editor  of  The  Richmond  News  Leader,  has  long  been  distinguished  in  Southern 
journalism.  He  has  been  prominently  identified  with  various  movements  and 
associations  for  furthering  Southern  historical  study  and  for  perpetuating 
Southern  tradition,  as  secretary  of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Institute,  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Confederate  Museum,  vice-president  of 
the  Battlefield  Parks  Association,  and  president  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society.  He  is  the  author  of  various  studies  in  Confederate  military  history, 
and  editor  of  "A  Calendar  of  Confederate  Papers"  and  "Lee's  Dispatches."  To 
this  monumental  biography  of  the  great  Southern  leader,  which  has  been  truly 
a  labor  of  love  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  South,  he  has  devoted  twenty  years 
of  closest  application  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  investigation  and  research. 
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FATE  INTERVENES  AT  LEE'S  HIGH  NOON 

awesome  sight.23  Now  the  din  diminished,  now  it  rose  again: 
salvos  and  volleys,  the  nervous,  uneven  fire  of  scattered,  frantic 
batteries,  the  rattle  of  long  lines  of  muskets.  Hour  after  hour 
the  night  battle  continued,  slowly  drawing  nearer  and  shifting 
southward.  At  n  o'clock  it  was  still  in  its  fury;  not  until  midnight 
did  it  die  away  into  silence,  like  the  sullen  growl  of  an  exhausted 
dog.  Then,  as  Lee  prepared  to  lie  down  in  a  little  pine  thicket, 
with  an  oilcloth  over  him  to  keep  off  the  dew,  the  whippoorwills 
began  their  dirge.  And  never  were  they  "known  to  sing  so  long 
and  loud  as  they  did  that  Saturday  night  at  Chancellorsville."24 

Weariness  overcame  the  questionings  of  an  anxious  mind,  and 
Lee  went  to  sleep  on  the  ground.  About  2:30  he  was  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  two  voices,  one  of  them  Taylor's. 

"Who  is  there?"  Lee  called. 

"It  is  Captain  Wilbourn,"  Taylor  answered. 

Lee  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  pointed  to  his  outspread 
blankets.  "Sit  down  here  by  me,  Captain,  and  tell  me  about  the 
fight  last  night." 

Captain  R.  E.  Wilbourn,  who  was  Jackson's  signal  officer,  was 
tired  from  hard  riding  and  harder  action,  but  he  had  to  tell  a 
tale  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  recounted  in  all  the  grim 
annals  of  America's  wars.  Jackson  had  marched  straight  on  when 
the  wagon-train  of  his  rear  division  had  been  attacked.  After  writ- 
ing Lee  from  the  vicinity  of  Chancellor's  house,  he  had  discov- 
ered the  right  flank  of  the  XI  Corps  "in  the  air"  just  north  of 
the  turnpike,  a  mile  beyond  the  Wilderness  Church.  The  Fed- 
erals, with  their  arms  stacked,  had  been  unsuspectingly  cooking 
their  supper.  Not  a  sign  had  they  given  that  they  were  anticipating 
an  attack  or  had  been  warned  to  look  for  one.  Jackson  had  then 
quietly  extended  his  men  in  three  lines  on  a  wide  front  and  had 
given  the  word.  The  bugles  had  sounded  through  the  woods,  and 
the  corps  had  gone  forward  with  a  demoniac  yell.  The  startled 
enemy  had  offered  brief  resistance  and  then  had  fled,  Jackson 
in  full  pursuit.  Wilderness  Church  had  been  reached  and  passed, 
the  lines  had  pressed  more  than  a  mile  farther  eastward,  and  then, 
having  rolled  up  the  whole  Federal  flank,  had  been  halted  by 

23  O.  R.,  25,  part  1,  p.  826. 

24  SJocum  and  His  Men,  164,  quoted  in  Bigelow,  328. 
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One  of  the  Numerous  War -Time  Photographs  in  "R.  E.  Lee" 


Federal  pontoon  bridges  below  Fredericksburg,  as  seen  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with 
part  of  Stafford  Heights  in  the  background.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  June,  1863,  but  the 
bridges  thenin  use  were  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  thrown  across  the  river  in  December,  1862 
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Reviewed  by 
STEPHEN   VINCENT   BENET, 
Author  of  "John  Broum's  Body." 

IT  may  seem  odd,  at  first,  that  we  should 
have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  a  life  of 
Lee  like  this  one,  but.  when  one  thinks 
It  over,  it  is  not  so  odd  after  all.  Certain 
great  men  attract  biography  from  the  first, 
others,  equally  famous,  for  years  attract 
only  biographers.  Learned  biographers,  en- 
thusiastic or  caustic  biographers,  but  biog- 
raphers who  do  not  get  to  the  roots  of  the 
man.  Nor  is  it  merely  a  question  ol  luck 
or  celebrity— though  luck  enters  into  the 
matter.  Certain  names,  certain  stories  are 
always  explosive  material.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  write  a  bad  life  of  Napoleon  but  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  write  a  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  dull  one— though  Sir  Walter 
Ecott,  of  all  people,  worked  notably  hard 
at  It,  Conspicuous  rascality  In  the  subject 
Is  not  enough;  there  have  been  tiresome 
rascals.  Virtue  is  not  enough— there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  which  was  the  more 
admirable  human  being  in  almost  every 
ordinary  relation  of  lite,  Byron  or  Southey. 
Yet  there  will  be  biographies  of  Byron  till 
the  world  runs  out  of  Ink,  while  biographies 
0(   Southey  sleep  soundly   ui   great  public 


libraries.  Literary  genius  in  the  biographer 
Is  not,  by  Itself,  enough— as  witness  Charles 
Dickens  and  the  "Life  of  Our  Lord." 

For  true  biography  Is  a  very  difficult  art. 
And  It  is  curious  that,  in  our  short  history 
as  a  nation,  two  of  our  greatest  figures — 
Washington  and  Lee— should  have  been 
(■uch  difficult  subjects  for  true  biography, 
We  have  almost  every  possible  vJew  of 
Washington,  from  Parson  Weems  to  W,  E 
Woodward.  We  have  views  of  him  that  show 
him  as  an  impossible  demigod  and  views  of 
most  entirely 
And  yet,  in  spite  of 
•  still  have  no 
s  just,  as  sound, 


on  his  false  teeth, 
much  interesting  w 
life  of  Washington  a 


Mere  reverence  is  not  enough,  for  rever- 
ence, by  itself,  quickly  turns  men  into 
marble  statues  a  little  over  life-size.  Nor  is 
the  Straeheyesque  method— which  produces 
brilliant  results  with  the  proper  material- 
adapted  to  them.  I  remember  one  life  of 
General  Grant  from  which  the  chief  psy- 
chological fact  I  garnered  was  that  the  gen- 
eral was  deeply  in  love  with  his  horse.  That 
is  interesting,  if  true,  but  it  hardly  explains 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson.  And  ft  la 
easy  enough  to  paint  George  Washington 
as  an  ordinary  Virginia  planter  of  limited 
capacities — until  you  begin  to  explain  why 
all  the  other  ordinary  Virginia  planters  did 
not  turn  Into  Washingtons. 

Dr.  Freeman,  fortunately  for  us  all,  is  a 
true  biographer.  He  has  a  great  subject  to 
deal  with— which  is  to  His  advantage— but 


the  subject,  as  I  have  said,  Is  not  an  easy 
one.  The  man's  life,  and  himself,  are,  In 
one  sense,  like  a  marble  shaft;  you  may 
look  in  vain  for  the  disfiguring— and  inter- 
esting—cracks and  crevices  that  spot  the 
characters  of  many  great  men,  A  hero, 
born  in  obscurity,  who  fights  his  way  up  to 
greatness — there  Is  an  easy  story  for  you! 
But  Lee  was  born  at  Stratford,  of  the  blood 
of  "King"  Carter  and  "Light  Horse  Harry" 
Lee,  We  like  to  read  ol  the  awkward,  ugly 
duckling,  the  butt  of  his  mates  at  school 
and  college,  who  became  their  master  in 
the  end.  But  Lee  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  his  day.  and  at  West  Point 
ho  graduated  second  in  his  class.  In  child- 
hood he  had  the  weight  of  a  great  tradition 
behind  him;  in  youth  and  manhood  he 
fulfilled  the  full  promise  o(  that  tradition. 
When  Lincoln  was  a  disappointed  ex-Con- 
turc,  apparently, 
winning  notable 
in  his  chosen  field.  When  Grant 
was  still  the  failure  of  Galena.  Lee  was 
being  sounded  out  as  to  the  commander- 
ship-ln-chief  of  the  whole  Union  Army.  No 
breath  of  romantic  scandal  ever  touched 
his  private  life;  he  became  the  idol  of  a 
people  and  the  symbol  of  a  cause  without 
ever  losing  his  simplicity;  even  his  religion, 
simple,  natural  and  profound,  has  nothing 
of  the  Cromwellian  tang  of  Jackson's.  It 
did  not  torment  his  soul,  it  gave  his  soul 
peace.  A  good  man,  n  great  man,  one  of 
our  finest  human  beings.  You  are  right. 
But  a  difficult  man  to  depict  and  yet  keep 
human,  for  the  rest  of  us.  Let  us  see  what 
Dr.  Freeman  has  done  with  Ills  material. 


In  the  first  place,  he  shows  us  from  the 
very  first  lines  ot  his  foreword  the  thor- 
oughness, the  patience,  the  honesty  and  the 

marks  of  the  real  biographer. 

He  has  winnowed,  and  winnowed  away 
an  enormous  mass  of  legend.  He  has  col- 
lected and  set  down  for  the  first  time  in 
print  a  vast  number  of  new.  precise  and 
salient  facts.  He  has  woven  together  a 
thousand  strands  of  testimony  from  the 
words  of  forgotten  reports  to  the  words 
on  the  lips  of  old  men  remembering 
their  great  youth.  In  Dr.  Freeman's  two 
volumes  we  get  (or  the  first  time  the  com- 
plete, slow  growth  of  a  man.  The  unre- 
garded years— the  years  of  youth  and  early 
manhood,  the  years  before  the  Mexican  War 
and  alter  it,  are  filled  in  with  completeness 
and  patience  for  the  first  time.  We  see  not 
only  Lee  the  star  cadet  or  Lee  the  Mars' 
Robert  of  the  tales,  but  Lee  at  thirty-one 
on  an  Ohio  River  steamer  enjoying  little 
roast  pigs  and  sausages  but  looking  with  a 
dubious  eye  on  the  crowding  and  squeezing 
at  the  table;  Lee  building  a  house  of  twigs 
for  seven  military  hens  at  a  desolate  army 
outpost  near  the  fork  of  the  Brazos;  Lee, 
the  conscientious  but  somewhat  baffled  in- 
heritor of  a  historic  but  land-poor  estate, 
wondering  how  to  keep  It  up  on  an  Army 
colonel's  pay— a  dozen  Lees,  younger  and 
older,  whom  the  well  known  stories  leave 
out.  We  see  Lee  the  military  organizer;  we 
even  see  Lee  in  a  temper. 

But  thoroughness  and  patience  are  not 
enough.    A  scholar  may  be  very  thorough 
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and  very  patient  and  yet  remain  a  scholar 
read  only  by  scholars.  There  must  be  pro- 
portion, balance,  composition;  most  of  all, 
vitality  In  the  work  ItseU.  Dr.  Freeman's 
style  Is  not  a  showy  one,  and  he  does  not 
go  in  for  purple  passages.  But  every  one  of 
his  1.200  pages  is  Intensely  readable  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.  He  is  readable 
when  he  describes  the  Battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville; he  is  readable  when  he  describes  the 
education  of  a  West  Point  cadet  in  the  lB20s 
or  the  technical  details  of  the  building  of 
an  obscure  fort  by  an  Army  engineer.  He 
has  a  positive  genius  for  quotation— it  Is 
always  the  live  quotation,  not  the  dead  one, 
that  appears  In  his  pages— and  always  at 
the  point  where  It  simplifies,  explains, 
elucidates,  gives  life  and  color  lo  the  whole. 
He  never  points  out  the  obvious,  he  never 
prows  windy  or  pedantic.  When  he  giVes 
you  an  opinion  on  a  disputed  point  he  gives 
you  his  reasons  as  well.  "There  they  are," 
he  seams  to  say.  "to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment. My  conclusion  is  this— you  may  draw 
another  if  you  disagree  with  me.  But  here 
are  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  can  be  known." 

If  I  had  sufficient  space  I  should  very 
much  like  to  quote  his  brief  sketch  of  Anne 
Carter  Lee,  Lee's  mother,  on  pages  87  seq. 
It  consists  of  a  short  appraisal  and  the 
only  two  known  surviving  letters  of  Mrs. 
Lee.  The  appraisal  Is  short  enough.  It 
tells  what  is  known  of  Anne  Carter  Lee;  It 
does  not  tell  what  is  not  known.  And  It  Is 
a  model  to  biographers.  There  is  no  one 
fact  and  twenty  barrels  of  conjecture.  There 
Is  no  "'As  she  did  this,  she  must  have  done 
that."  There  Is  a  human  being  there,  faintly 
cutiined,  because  the  written  evidence  is 
slight:  but  the  outlines,  though  faint,  are 
definite.  There  is  a  real  and  living  woman, 
not  a  fictional  character  or  a  reverential 
image.  I,  for  one,  never  knew  h?r  before. 

As  it  Is  with  Anne  Carter  Le?,  so  it  is 
with  the  whole  of  the  story.  Slowly,  on 
the  firmest  of  foundations,  there  builds  up 
the  full  picture  of  the  man.  And  it  Is  not 
the  story  of  Fortunatus — of  a  si  ver-spoon 
youth  who  marched  easily  from  conquest 
to    conquest.    It    is   something,    indeed,    to 

and  the  Carters — but  to  have  to  leave 
Stratford  at  three,  because  the  sheriff's  men 
are  in  the  house,  the  horses  sold,  the  fur- 
niture attached— that  is  something,  too. 
One's  lather  is  a  revolutionary  hero — and 
that  is  a  great  tradition— but  one's  father 
has  been  twice  Imprisoned  for  debt  and  is 
to  die  on  the  way  home  from  a  self-imposed 
exile.  One's  half-brother.  "Black  Horse 
Harry"  Lee's  career  Is  to  be  wrecked  by 
tragedy  and  scandal.  A  background  of 
great  traditions?  Very  true — but  there  are 
other  colors  In  the  background  than  gold. 

All  through  the  life,  the  threads  in  the 
web  are  mixed  ones.  When  Lee  married 
Mary  Custis  he  married  a  delightful  woman 
but  a  temperamental  one— and  a  woman 
who  was  to  become  an  Invalid,  needing  an 
invalid's  care.  And,  when  he  married  her, 
as  Dr.  Freeman  points  out,  he  married 
Arlington  as  well— Arlington  with  its  name, 
its  heavy  responsibilities  and  the  great 
shadow  of  Washington  brooding  over  it. 
Dr.  Freeman's  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
the  Washington  tradition  on  the  character 
of  Lee  Is  subtle,  convincing  and  profound. 
Throughout  the  book,  Indeed,  his  study  of 
the  gradual  development  of  Lee's  character 
is  masterly.  It  has  the  fascination  of  a 
detective  story  and  the  inevitability  of  the 
growth  of  a  tree. 

Certain  traits  were  there  from  the  first 
and  they  were  fine  ones.  But  the  gay,  bril- 
liant, teasing  Lee  of  the  twenties,  the  Lee 
who  wrote  amusing  mock  love  letters  to 
pleasant  girl  acquaintances  la  the  Southern 
tradition  of  beaudom,  had  become,  at  fifty- 
four,  a  very  different  man.  Throughout 
those  first  fifty-four  years  there  is  always 
upon  him— and  we  see  it  and  feel  It— a 
continuous  pressure  of  responsibility,  never 
slackening,  slowly  increasing,  responsibility 
lor  his  name,  for  Arlington,  for  his  work, 
for  his  wife  and  children,  for  the  men 
under  his  command.  Except  for  the  Mexi- 
can War,  it  was  not  a  dramatic  responsi- 
bility, in  the  usual  sense.  But  a  weaker  man 
would  have  broken  under  It,  and  a  man 
Of  a  nature  less  naturally  sweet  become 
crotchety,  like  many  another  army  officer 


who  turned  to  drink  or  lethargy  to  while 
away  the  tedium  of  dull  courts  martial  In 
Godforsaken  frontier  posts. 

I  have  stressed  Dr.  Freeman's  dealings 
with  Lee's  early  years  because  they  are  the 
essential  foundation  on  which  all  true 
knowledge  of  Lee  must  be  built.  When  Lee 
assumed  command  of  the  forces  of  Vir- 
ginia he  was  fifty-four  and  the  main  lines 
of  his  character  were  formed  He  grew  after 
that,  but  he  grew  along  those  lines,  not 
contrary  to  them.  Where  many  biograph- 
ers ore  content  to  show  effects.  Dr.  Freeman 
shows  us  the  causes  of  those  effects — and 
he  does  it  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  that 
by  the  time  we  come  to  the  Civil  War  we 
have  a  real  knowledge  of  Lee,  not  a  set  of 
phrases  about  him,  and  a  real  ability  to 
know  what  Lee  may  do  In  a  given  circum- 
stance. Dr.  Freeman  shows  also— and  this 
is  invaluable — on  the  military  side,  exactly 
what  exp3rtence  of  war  and  the  conduct  of 
war  Lee  had  had,  the  sort  of  strategy  and 
tactics  that  were  likely  to  appeal  to  him, 
both  his  practical  knowledge  and  the  bent 
ol  his  mind.  I  have  never  seen  this  done 
so  clearly  and  so  well. 

There  were  weaknesses  as  well  as 
strengths  In  both  Lee's  temperament  and 
Lee's  training— Dr.  Freeman  shows  them 
both  unfalteringly.  The  first  untrained  Vir- 
ginian volunteers  were  a  very  different 
proposition  from  Scott's  Mexican  army- 
end  Lee  made  mistakes  In  the  West  Vir- 
ginia campaign.  Dr.  Fre?man  shows  us 
what  the  mistakes  were  and  what  Lee 
learned  Irom  them.  A  courteous  amiability, 
in  dealing  with  subordinates,  was  likely  lo 
devjlop,  with  an  obstinate  subordinate,  into 
failure  of  execution  at  a  crucial  moment— 
a^  it  did  with  Longstreet  at  Gettysburg— 
Dr.  Freeman  shows  us  the  cloud  at  its  be- 
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ginning,  no  bigger  than  a  mans  hand.  In- 
deed, for  all  Dr.  Freeman's  practical  de- 
lineation of  the  campaigns  up  to  and 
through  Chancellorsville  (with  which  these 
iwo  volumes  end)  I  can  only  have  the  most 
unstinted  praise,  With  their  excellent,  clear 
and  numerous  maps,  they  should  prove  in- 
valuable to  all  students  of  military  history. 
And  to  the  average  reader  they  are  per- 
lectly  fascinating. 

For  Dr.  Freeman,  in  describing  them,  has 
ijfcen  a  novel  point  of  view.  The  reader  Is 
always  with  Lee,  at  Confederate  headquar- 
ters, in  possession  of  such  knowledge  as  Lee 
had  but  no  more.  In  other  words,  the  bat- 
res  develop  before  us  as  battles  do  to  a 
general  who  Is  fighting  one.  with  all  [heir 
momentary  chances.  Excellent  schemes  go 
astray  because  of  unknown  factors  —  tha 
"fog  of  war"  is  over  the  field,  not  swept 
aw^y  by  after-knowledge.  And  the  battles 
Lnd  campaigns  are  real.  Behind  the  cnarges 
and  the  yells  there  is  always  the  constant, 
wearing  question  of  food  and  shoes  and 
horses,  of  men  who  come  down  wi.li 
measles  and  men  who  cannot  march  on  the 
hard  roads  of  Maryland  because  their  Icct 
r<re  sore.  All  this  is  a  constant  reminder 
ol  warfare,  but  it  does  not  always  get  into 
the  histories.  It  is  continually  present  in 
Dr.  Freeman's.  And  we  know  not  only  Lee, 
by  the  time  we  have  reached  Chancellors- 
ville—we  know  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia as  well. 

In   any   account   of   events    In    the   Civil 

upon  a  number  of  moot  points.  Dr.  Free- 
man, as  Lee's  biographer.  Inclines,  very 
naturally,  to  cast  his  vote  (or  Lee,  on  most 
of  these  points.  But  he  never  does  so  with- 
out giving  full  reasons  for  his  statements. 
Kis  explanation  of  Jackson's  lethargy  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Days  Is  clear,  well  reasoned 
and  convincing— and  his  account  of  the 
genesis  of  the  turning-movement  at  Chan- 
cellorsville seems  to  me  a  little  miracle  of 
leconstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
average  reader,  I  think  he  might  have 
stressed,  even  more  than  he  does,  Jackson's 
personal  brilliance  in  the  Valley  Campaign. 
It  is  one  thing  to  tell  a  general  you  would 
Tike  a  certain  enemy  beaten,  II  possible,  and 
quite  another  to  have  the  general  do  it— 
as  Lincoln,  to  his  sorrow,  very  often  found. 
Nor  Is  It  my  opinion  that  the  reader  who  is 
unversed  in  the  Civil  War  will  form  an 
utterly  correct  estimate  of  the  military  abili- 
ties of  Joe  Johnston,  from  Dr.  Freeman's 
account  of  him  in  these  two  volumes.  John- 
ston was  an  unlucky  general,  In  many  ways, 
but  the  most  competent  testimony,  including 
thai  of  great  adversaries,  pronounced  hlin  a 
mii''-r  of  craft. 


Jackson,  Stuart,  Longstreet,  Magruder, 
Hood  are  vividly  portrayed,  but  one  might 
wish  for  a  little  fuller  physical  description 
ol  the  two  Hills.  Ewell.  Alexander  and  some 
of  the  other  Southern  leaders.  They  appear 
in  their  words  and  actions — and  admirably 
—but  the  readers  of  an  Iliad  like  to  know 
the  faces  and  armor  of  all  the  chiefs.  The 
same  mitht  be  said  of  the  Northern  cam-v, 
rianders  opposed  to  Lee.  It  does  not  fall 
directly  within  Dr.  Freeman's  province  to 
describe  them,  except  as  they  showed  them- 
selves In  action— but  a  brief,  well-placed 
footnote  on  each,  showing  what  sort  of  man 
he  was,  would  assist  the  casual  reader.  An- 
other, and  somewhat  vaguer  criticism,  is 
this.  The  heart  of  the  Northern  resistance 
was  a  man  named  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dr. 
Freeman  Is  writing  a  life  of  Lee,  not  a  life 
of  Lincoln.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  lo  me 
that  Lincoln's  presence  should  somewhere, 
somehow  be  felt  by  the  reader — not  as  the 
amateur  strategist  recalling  troops  for  the 
safety  of  Washington  but  as  the  soul  of  the 
other  Cause.  However,  there  Is  room  for 
all  this,  and  more,  in  the  next  two  volumes. 

Southern  historians  have  been,  and,  I  think, 
juster.  In  his  dealing  with  Northern 
"atrocities"  tthe  term  is  not  his)  he  seems 
to  me.  now  and  then,  a  trifle  biased.  War 
Is  a  dirty  game,  no  matter  how  played.     I 


i  old  r 


i  in- 


dignation in  his  voice,  showing  me  the 
marks  Of  Confederate  shell  on  the  walls 
ot  my  mother's  town.  And  he  was  as  right 
—and  as  partisan— as  Dr.  Freeman.  There 
is  little  of  this  in  the  book,  very  little,  but 
os  It  struck  me,  I  mention  it.  On  the  larger 
Issues,  he  states  his  own  feelings  admirably 
In  his  Foreword— and  they  are  without  lllu- 


One  i 


ask  r 


From    a    Mural    Decoration    in 
"Battle  Abbey,"  Richmond,  Va. 

Copyright  by  Confederal*  Memorial  Institute 


These  are  small 
mental  work,  but,  while  I  am  about  it,  I 
will  make  one  or  two  more.  Dr.  Freeman 
deals  with  John  Brown  and  Harper's  Ferry 
entirely  from  the  viewpoint  of  Lee  and  he  is 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so.  But  John 
Brown  was  not  exactly  an  ordinary  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  nor  was  the  raid  on 
Harper's  Ferry  precisely  a  riot.  And  the 
actual  confrontation  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
John  Brown  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
great  dramatic  coincidences  of  history.  I 
think  Dr.  Freeman  could  have  made  more 
of  this  than  he  has  done  without  sacrificing 
truth  to  false  plcturesqueness.  If  Lee  dls-  next 
missed  Brown  as  a  mere  madman— as  the       ingtoi 


of  them  than  that  they  should 
equal  the  two  already  in  print.     For  those 
two  already  comprise  by  far  the  best  biog- 
raphy of  Lee  of  which  I  hove  any  knowl- 
edge.    And  when  I  speak  of  a  biography,  I 
do  not   mean  merely  a  work  for  research 
ttudents  and  Civil  War  enthusiasts.     The 
whole  man  fs  here,  as  he  lived— St ratlord— 
West  Point— Arlington— Mexico— the  h:lrhts 
of    Cerro   Gordo   and    the  swamps    by    the 
thlckahomlny.    He  is  here,  in  war  and  in 
pence.     He  Is  writing  a  letter  of  somewhat 
stilted,  anxious  advice  to  his  children   on 
how  to  be  good  boys— and,  at  Chancellors- 
ville, he  Is  hearing  "that  shrill,  sustained 
cry  like  a  thousand  men  calling  the  dogs 
t-i  a  fox  hunt"  that  was  the  rebel  yell.    And 
behind  him  Is  o  tradition,  an  army,  a  tlmi 
and  a  psople— «U  as  it  was  and  not  otho 
Wise.      Dr.     Freeman    has    worked    nee 
twenty  years  on   these   volumes.     And 
those  years,  we  are  all  of  us  in  his  di 
For  he  has  revivified  for  us,  lastingly  i 
surely,   one   o[    the    largest   figures   of  < 
rational  past.     It  Is  a  superb  achlcveim 
I    do    not    know    how    Pulitzer    prizes 
awarded  but  I  should  be  In  favor  of  gl' 
at  least  ten  ot  them  to  Dr.  FVeeman. 
then.  If  1  were  dictator,  I  would  hav* 
chained  to  a  desk  and  make  him  spo 
next  twenty  years  writing  a  life  of 


s  too 


Pardon  for  Robert  t.  Lee 
To  Be  Sought  of  Congress 

8pecial  to  The  New  York  Times. 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  25.— Full  am- 
nesty for  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
whose  name  still  stands  on  the 
government  record  as  a  paroled 
prisoner  of  the  Civil  War,  will  be 
sought  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Their  legislative  com- 
mittee is  drawing  up  a  bill 
authorizing   the    pardon. 

When  Congress  granted  pardons 
to  Confederate  officers  General 
Lee's  name  was  not  included. 
Special  conditions  were  prescribed 
for  the  restoration  of  citizenship 
to  the  Southern  commander-in- 
chief  which  General  Lee  fulfilled. 

He  died  in  1870  still  the  nominal 
enemy  of  his  country,  although 
recognized  as  a  great  figure  in 
American  history.  The  veterans' 
body  will  seek  to  change  the  rec- 
ord under  the  leadership  of  G.  D. 
Radcliffe  of  Oak  Park,  com- 
mander of  a  V.  F.  W.  post. 
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Dr.  Freeman  Concludes  His  Monumental 


Life  of  Lee 

In    Two   More    Volumes   the   Confederate   Leader  Stands   Revealed  in  a  Definitive  Biograph) 


R.  E.  LEE.    A  Biography.  By  Doug- 
las Southall  Freeman.    Vote.  Ill 
and  IV,  pp.   559  and  594.     New 
York:    Charles  Scrib-ner's  Sons. 
$3.75  per  volume. 
By  CHARLES  WILLIS  THOMPSON 
A  FTER  reading  Dr.  Freeman's 
/\    final  volumes  you  rise  from 
£    \  the  completed  work  with  the 
conviction  that  here  is  Lee's 
monument.       Granite,      bronze     or 
marble  cannot  so  visibly— the  word 
"visibly"  is  here  meant  almost  lit- 
erally—present   either    the   man    or 
the  soldier  to  the  mind's  eye.    It  is 
only  as   this  great  work   nears   its 
end  that  one  fully  appreciates  the 
immensity  of  the  sculpture.      The 
first  two  volumes  impress  the  read- 
er  with    the    certainty    that    never 
was  every  detail  of  Lee's  life  and 
character    so    portrayed.     The    fin- 
ished work  fortifies  that  certainty, 
but  the  perfection  of  the  minutiae 
is    now    almost    forgotten    as    the 
reader — one  is  tempted  to  say  "the 
beholder" — contemplates   the   grand 
total,    the   sum   of   the   items,    Lee 
complete    for    all    time.     Here    the 
man  himself  stands  in  your  pres- 
ence.   Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Free- 
man began  this  monument,  and  he 
has    left    nothing    for    any    after- 
sculptor  to  carve. 

Dr.  Freeman  attuned  himself  to 
his  subject.  What  was  not  fully 
apparent  as  one  read  the  first  vol- 
umes is  overpoweringly  present 
now.  It  is  that  in  shaping  bis  chisel 
to  the  majesty  of  his  subject  he  de- 
liberately suppressed  one  of  his  own 
powers.  He  is  a  born  stylist  who 
hamstrung  his  own  style  to  fit  the 
gravity  of  Lee's  greatness.  He  is 
always  interesting,  but  he  prevent- 
ed himself  from  being  as  vivid  as 
he  might.  In  the  last  volumes  his 
self-restraint  sometimes  slips,  and 
phrases  shine  forth  so  original  and 
so  pictorial  as  to  illuminate  in  flashes 
what  whole  pages  could  not  do. 

Each  of  these  phrases  makes  a 
picture  in  the  mind.  They  are  short 
and  compact,  but  each  makes  visi- 
ble a  whole  scene,  battle,  or  mili- 
tary situation.  A  day  of  battle  in 
the  Wilderness  ends;  Grant's  last 
attack  has  been  beaten  back;  night 
has  fallen,  but  not  yet  silence.  "The 
pickets  kept  up  their  nervous  dis- 
pute," is  Dr.  Freeman's  turn  of  the 
unexpected,  and  the  mind  sees  the 
whole  scene  of  the  campfires,  the 
half-drowsing  men  and  the  popping 
shots  at  a  distance  in  the  dark. 


If  not  a  scene,  it  may  be  a  mili- 
tary and  political  situation,  but  al- 
ways it  is  the  whole  of  it  in  a 
phrase.  Many  writers  have  ex- 
hausted language  describing  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy 
through  three  years  by  Grant's  cut- 
ting it  through  from  north  to  south, 
Sherman  from  west  to  east,  and  les- 
ser commanders  in  other  directions. 
Dr.  Freeman  paints  the  whole  pic- 
ture in  seven  words— "the  slow  par- 
tition of  the  seceded  States."  Lan- 
guage, again,  has  been  worn  out  de- 
scribing the  hopelessness  of  Lee's 
task  when,  whichever  way  he 
turned,  it  was  to  confront  superior 
strength  in  a  new  place.  Dr.  Free- 
man presents  what  must  have  been 
in  Lee's  own  mind  as  he  pushed 
back  waves  only  to  have  billows  re- 
turn. He  does  it  in  two  words— 
"bewildering  odds."  Other  writers 
have  used  such  words  as  colossal, 
gigantic,  insurmountable,  insuper- 
able; to  Lee,  whether  he  used  the 
word  or  not,  "bewildering"  must 
have  described  what  he  faced.  Dr. 
Freeman  has  the  supreme  art  of  the 
mot  juste,  and  seldom  permits  him- 
self to  display  it. 

He  is  entitled  to  the  judgment 
seat;  he  has  proved  that  all  through 
his  four  volumes.  Therefore  the 
endless  debate  about  the  quality  of 
Lee's  strategy  may  be  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  court.  Dr.  Free- 
man's verdict  on  it,  summarized,  is 
that  there  were  five  component 
parts  in  that  strategy  which  com- 
bined to  give  it  eminence.  They 
were  Lee's  interpretation  of  mili- 
tary intelligence,  his  "wise  devo- 
tion" to  the  offensive,   his  careful 

choice  of  position,  the  exactness  of 
his  logistics,  and  his  well-consid- 
ered daring.  Two  of  these  quali- 
ties have  been  the  subject  of  a  sev- 
enty-year dispute,  and  a  third  has 
been  generally  misunderstood.  What 
says  Dr.  Freeman  about  them? 

First,  the  misunderstood  quality. 
Lee  has  been  credited,  without  dis- 
sent, as  having  an  uncanny,  almost 
supernatural,  knowledge  of  the 
minds  and  characters  of  the  Union 
generals,  so  that  he  always  knew 
,  what    they   were    going   to   do   and 


how  to  thwart  them.    Dr.  Freeman 
;  says  the  only  Federals  of  whom  Lee 
|  had  any  such  knowledge  were  Mc- 
i  Clellan   and   Meade,    and   these   for 
|  the    very   simple    reason    that    they 
i  were  the   only  ones  with  whom  he 
had  been   closely  associated   before 
the  war.    From  that  association  he 
knew  McClellan  would  never  move 
until  the  last  button  was  on  the  last 
coat,   and   as  soon   as   he   heard   of 
Meade's  appointment  he  said,  "Gen- 
eral Meade  will  commit  .no  blunder 
in  my  front,  and  if  I  make  one  he 

will  make  haste  to  take  advantage 
of  it."  But  Grant  and  the  other 
Union  generals  he  had  scarcely 
known. 

The  information  which  guided 
Lee,  Dr.  Freeman  says,  was  "al- 
ways cumulative."  His  extraordi- 
nary skill  in  sifting  immense  quan- 
tities of  seemingly  trifling  incidents, 
discarding  the  irrelevant,  and 
weighing  the  probabilities,  was  a 
great  factor  in  his  stunning  vic- 
tories. As  for  his  spy  service,  it  had 
roamed    the    Union    Army    at    will 

until  Hooker  took  command.  Hook- 
er so  reorganized  the  Union  intelli- 
gence service  that  before  long  Lee 
knew  nothing  of  what  the  enemy 
was  doing  and  Hooker  knew  every- 
thing Lee  was  doing. 

This  was  one  element  in  the  Get- 
tysburg campaign.  Lee's  movements 
northward  were  affected  by  his  ex- 
pectation that  Hooker  would  attack 
j  him.  What  he  did  not  know  was 
that  after  Hooker's  failure  at  Chan- 
cellorsville  the  Lincoln  government 
determined  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fight  another  battle,  and 
as  the  clash  of  armies  neared  it  re- 
placed him  with  Meade. 

As  for  his  daring,  so  much  criti- 
cized, Dr.  Freeman  denies  that  it 
was  the  fruit  of  his  contempt  for 
the  mediocrity  of  his  adversaries. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  respect  for 
their  strength  which  made  him  dar- 
ing. "Necessity,  not  choice,  ex- 
plains this  quality."  His  cause  be- 
ing desperate,  desperate  risks  were 
his  only  chance.  Even  Pickett's 
charge  at  Gettysburg  was  a  choice 
of  risks,  in  which  Lee  chose  the 
lesser. 


In  late  years  military  criticism 
has  tended  toward  Longstreet's 
view  that  Lee  was  not  a  master  of 
the  offensive,  yet  he  was  always 
assuming  it.  This,  like  his  daring, 
was  forced  upon  him  by  his  situa- 
tion. His  general  strategy  was 
offensive-defensive,  but  his  policy 
was  to  seize  the  initiative  and  com- 
pel his  opponent  to  meet  it.  "If  a 
'fog  of  war'  was  to  exist,  he  chose 
to  create  it  and  to  leave  his  oppo- 
nent to  fathom  it  or  to  dissipate 
it." 

Nevertheless,  a  long  procession 
of  victories  against  superior  num- 
bers did  make  Lee  overconfident 
in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.  "It's 
all  my  fault,"  he  said  when  Meade 
defeated  him;  "I  thought  my  men 
were  invincible."  Longstreet  had 
not  thought  so,  and  had  pleaded  in 
vain  for  a  campaign  of  offensive 
strategy  and  defensive  tactics.  He 
had  opposed  Pickett's  charge  on 
the  third  day  as  certain  to  ba  a 
useless  sacrifice.  The  second  day 
had  ended  without  dislodging 
Meade  from  Cemetery  Ridge.  Of- 
fensive tactics  had  failed,  but  Lee, 
still  overconfident,  risked  the  third 
day  and  lost. 

Lee's  other  military  mistakes  are 
grouped  together.  The  perfection 
of  Dr.  Freeman's  portrayal  would 
not  be  reached  if  he  took  the  in- 
discriminate view  that  Lee,  unlike 
all  other  generals,  never  made  any. 
So  are  the  mistakes  of  his  subordi- 
nates delineated,  and  there  is  no 
dissenting  from  the  impartiality 
and  correctness  of  the  judgment. 
The  only  adverse  criticism  to  be 
made  on  the  whole  work  is  a  cer- 
tain disproportion  in  the  treatment 
of  Longstreet.  Not  content  with 
enumerating  Longstreet's  defects. 
Dr.  Freeman  reiterates  and  dwells 
on  them,  but  says  virtually  noth- 
ing about  his  military  virtues.  The 
uninformed  reader  would  suppose 
Longstreet  did  not  have  any  and 
was  unfit  to  be  commander  even 
of  a  regiment.  This  is  far  from 
what  the  author  intended,  and  is 
the  only  blemish  in  the  work. 

The  blame  for  the  Gettysburg 
failure  is  apportioned  among  Lee's 
subordinates,  Longstreet  and  Ewell 
being  the  most  conspicuous  mar- 
plots but  not  the  only  ones.  It 
would  have  been  Lee's  victory  right 
after  the  Union  repulse  of  July  1 
if  Ewell  had  obeyed  orders  and 
taken  Cemetery  Hill.  Longstreet's 
,  delays  are  sufficiently  well  known 
to  need  no  restatement.  But  there 
I  was  lack  of  coordination  among 
many  other  commanders.  One  can- 
not read  Dr.  Freeman  without  see- 
ing that  it  all  proceeded  from  Jack- 
son's death  two  months  earlier. 

After  Jackson  fell  Lee  had  to  re- 
organize the  army.  To  fill  the  enor- 
mous vacancy  he  considered  the 
names  of  Ewell,  A.  P.  Hill  and 
Stuart.  A  new  corps  was  finally 
created,    in   addition   to   Jackson's, 


(  Continued  on  Page  17  ) 


and  Ewell  and  Hill  were  madt  com- 
manders. "Gettysburg,"  says  Dr. 
Freeman,  "was  to  show  the  results 
of  A.  P.  Hill's  inexperience  and  of 
Ewell's  indecision  in  the  face  of  dis- 
cretionary orders."  These  failings, 
inexperience  and  indecision,  were 
the  very  opposite  of  Stuart's,  sup- 
posing Stuart  had  any  at  all.  The 
chance  of  winning  victory  on  the 
second  day  of  Gettysburg  was  lost 
before  the  campaign  began,  when 
Lee  filled  Jackson's  shoes  with  the 
wrong  men.  His  own  error  in  giv- 
ing his  officers  only  discretionary 
orders  came  from  Lee's  "vice  as  a 
soldier,"  his  "excessive  amiability" 
and  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others. 

The  man  himself  emerges  from 
these  volumes  as  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  present  him  before. 
Despite  the  simplicity  of  his  char- 
acter, there  has  always  been  some- 
thing elusive  about  Lee.  He  has 
seemed  too  much  like  a  stlll-llfe  pic- 
ture. That  he  now  breathes  and 
talks  and  walks  is  due  to  Dr.  Free- 
man's method,  which  is  the  same 
here  as  in  all  other  matters.  The 
author  seems  to  have  read  every 
anecdote  about  him  ever  printed  or 
penned,  but  he  takes  nothing  for 
granted.  If  a  saying  attributed  to 
Lee  has  in  it  the  slightest  note  out 
of  harmony  with  his  usual  mode. 
Dr.  Freeman  either  discards  it  or 
analyzes  it  and  presents  the  proba- 
bilities.    He   notes  the  nrnnber   of 


years  after  the  event  when  an  offi- 
cer wrote  some  reminiscence  down, 
and  allows  for  the  gradual  incrus- 
tation of  memory  in  that  time;  and 
so  on. 

The  residuum,  after  all  this  crit- 
ical analysis,  is  the  real  Lee.  The 
great  man  gains  instead  of  losing 
by  it.  In  his  careful  selection,  in- 
deed, hitherto  unnoticed  phases  of 
Lee's  character  shine  out.  Who, 
for  instance,  thinks  of  Lee  as  a 
literary  critic?  He  would  have  been 
an  ideal  one.  Here  is  his  written 
i  comment  on  the  newly  published 
autobiography  of  General  Scott: 
"The  General,  of  course,  stands  out 
prominently  and  does  not  hide  his 
light  under  a  bushel,  but  he  appears 
the  bold,  sagacious,  truthful  man 
he  is."  The  whole  book  in  a  sen- 
tence, salient  defect  and  salient  vir- 
tue; and  that  is  the  highest  point 
of  art  book  reviewing  can  ever 
reach. 

Of  Lee  after  the  war  there  is 
enough  in  the  fourth  volume  to 
make  a  book  in  itself,  215  pages.  As 
everywhere  else  in  the  work,  Dr. 
Freeman  says  the  last  word  pos- 
sible. Lee  the  educator,  Lee  the 
citizen,  Lee  the  loyal  supporter  of 
the  Union  he  had  tried  to  over- 
throw, all  the  post-war  Lees  are 
here  at  full  length,  depicted  in  the 
invariable  Freeman  style.  That  is, 
by  sifting,  selection,  rejection  and 
analysis.  After  these  four  volumes, 
nothing  is  left  to  say  about  Lee. 
There  will  be  more  books,  but  they 
will  be  those  of  after-gleaners. 


Robert   E.    Lee. 

From   a    Photograph    Taken    in    Wis   Last    Years. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  1, 1935 

Mr.  Fish  introduced  the  following  joint  resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Authorizing   the   erection   of   an   equestrian   statue   of   General 
Robert  E.  Lee  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

1  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

2  of  the    United  States  of  America   in   Congress  assembled, 

3  That  there  shall  be  erected  in  the  Arlington  National  Cem- 

4  etery,  Virginia,  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Robert  E. 

5  Lee;  and  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  erecting  said 

6  statue  with  a  suitable  pedestal,  and  for  the  preparation  of 

7  a  site,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 

8  necessary,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 

9  any  money  in  the   Treasury  not  otherwise   appropriated, 

10  the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  a  commission 

11  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Chairman  of 

12  the  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chair- 

13  man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  of  the  House  of 

14  Representatives:  Provided,  That  the  design  for  said  monu- 

15  ment  shall  be  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
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JANUARY    19T: 

the    nnnivers  ary   of   the    birth    of    its    great    ohieftain    of    the    Confederacy, 
General   Robert   E.    Lee.       And    so    *  lso   does    tns    North,    -    for    there    is    no 
longer    a    South    und    a    ftorth.         Americana    understand    their    gratitude    to 
the    great    leaders    on   both    sides. 

During  ■  a    recant    International    convention    of   the    Kiwanis    Clubs,    in 
San    Antonio,    the    oldest    Kivranian    to  attend',    r     man    9™    years    old,    was 
George    G.    Barnum,    -who  witnessed    the    surrender    of   General  Robert    E.    Lee 
to    General    TJ.    3.    Grant    in  the    Appomatox    courthouse    in   Virginia    in    1B65. 

Mr.    Barnum    lives    nt  Duluth,    Minnesota..    Ho .  vas    h    young   officer    ir. 
the    quartermaster    department    in   the    L'nion    Array.       He   v/aa    in    the    room    at 
the    time    of   the   surrender.       Later   this    young    officer  was    placed    in 
charge    of    issuing    provisions    to    the   almost   starved    Southern    troops. 

Several    of  my  newspaper   friends   here    endeavored    to    get    Mr.    Barnum    to 
talk   of   that    historic    event.       Like    tho    roldier,   vrho   vitnessed    the   terrors 
of  the    late  World    War,    h">    freferred    silence. 

It    is    i    striking    scene   to    pioture,    -    the    great    Southern    leader    offering 
hi3    unsheathed    sword    in    surrender    at    Appomatox    in   Virginia,    he    loved    so 
wall#    -   snd  the    kindly   ah  d    gallant    Grant    refusing    to    icoept    the    sowrd    worn 
with   so    brave    a    graoe. 

My' thought    is    that    General    Grsnt    had    the    seme    kind    of    heartache    suffered 
by   General    Lee,      They   knew    each    other  well.    The    knew    each    other    before    the 
Civil   War.       Both    were    educated    at    West    Point, 


2. 


General    Lee's    presence    here    brightened /the   history  of   the   Alamo  1 

City,    home    of  the    sacred 'Alasto    •     written    in  history  ns    indelibly  at  I 

Marathon   and    Balalclava.    San   Antonio   has    served    under   six   governments    -  I 

Spain,    Franoe,    Mexico,    the   Republic   of   Texas,    the    Confederacy  and   the  I 

United   States*  I 

Watare    stamped    Eobert   K.    Lee's   patent   of  nobility,    for   the  I 

Lees    of   Virginia,    as    the   de    Rohans    of   Francs,    had    few    peers    nnd    no  I 

superiors*      Ho  greater  son  has    risen  to   substantiate  Virginia's   claim  1 

of  being   the  mother    of   statesmen  than   the    consummate    flower    of  generations  I 

of   ehivalrio,    considerate   and    noble   ancestors*  I 

Before   the    clouds    of   Civil   8far   hovered,    Colonel    Leo  and    General  I 

3am    Houston,    General    Longstreet,    and    Magrnder   and    Thomas,    Joseph   E.    Johnson,  I 

Grant   and    Hood,    and   many   other*    of    immortal    fame    and    ftlory   kae?  what    it   was 
to  enjoy  the    wonderful  hospitality  , of   a    picturesque    Irish   gentleman*    John 
Twohig,    possessor   of   &reat   spontaneous    humor  and    eccentricity. 

The   site   of  the    Twohig  homestead    is    now   occupied    by  a   six-story, 
modern   stone,   concrete  and    brick  building,    owned   by  the   San   Antonio   Public 
Service    Company,    201  Worth    St.    Mary's.  I 

Rober      $*    Le©  was    educated    at    the    United    iStitas    Military   Academy 
at    #est    Point,    and     »tood   ready   to  draw  his   sword,   at  the   command   of   the 
Federal    Govormaent,    but   when   Virginia seceded    and    jolnod    arms   with  her 
Southern    sisters,    the    state's    supremacy  was    paramount  with    Lee,    in   the 
argument    of   cold    steel   and   the   hot   fires    of   shell. 

From   1887   until    1861  Robert   Kdward  Lee's   head  Quarters 
of  the  Department    of    Texas   were    located    in  a   large   room   of   8    two-story  building, 
at    the  corner   of   St.    Mary's    and    Houston    streets.         It    is . sow  the      ite    of 
the    Gunter   Eotel.      Colonel   Lee's   desk  was    Just   over  the   present   quarters   of 
store,    on   the  west    side   of   the    lobby  of  the  Gunter,    entering   from  the    East 
Houston   street   side* 
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In    those    pioneer    days    Han    nntonlo's    post    was    the    headquarters 


of   Fort    tftooirton,    Fort    Clark,    Fort   MoK.avo    be.    Port    Lancaster,    about    the 
time   Fort. Concho   waa    established. 

Colonel    Loe    «t*xa    in    charge    ol  :  >rc«a,    although   only 

a    light    company   of    infantry   at    firat  mad      headquarters    in   historic    San 
Antonio.  At   that   time    San    Antonio's    population   was    estimated    at   about 

twenty-five  thousand,    and    of   cosmopolitan   types. 

The   handsome    Colonel    Lee   roomed    on   the    southwest    corner    of   Main 
Plasa,    just    west    of  the   present   north    front   of   the   oourthouse    of   Bexar 
County.       Later   Colonel    Lee    lived    in   a    two-Story   residenes    on   the   west 
side    of   St.    Mary's    street,    just    south   of  the   oorner    of  East   Houston    end 
St.    Mary's    streets.         Colonel    Leo's    home,    of   course,    was    still    in 
his   Virginia,   where    he    left    hi3    family.  As    the    post   was    established 

here   as    headquarters.    Colonel    Lee's   duties   were    executive. 

Colonel   Lee  was   a   devout  w<r  shiper   at    St.    U'ark's    2pieoopnl    Churoh. 
As   oourtly  as    Bayard,    as   valiant   on   the    field    of  war  us    Coeur   do    Lion,    in 
strategy   as    brave    as   Marshall    Key,    yet   as    gentle    as    a  woman*    as    pure* 
tb.ougb.ted    as    a   child,    the    attributes    of    character    blende-d    ia  i    oal 

man   as    harmoniously   as   the    colors   whioh    so    perfectly   shade    In   the    bright 
arch   of   the    rainbow. 

The  muse    of   the    past,  calling    her    long    roster,    utters    no   name   more 
beloved    than    General    Robert   £•    Lee. 

if*   The   dead    Confederacy   is    but   a   memory   now,    the    lon&,    f ieroe 
struggle    ended,    and    eorsaes    of   honor    are    upon   the    breasts    of   all   the 
Confederate   veterans    for    their    glory    and    matchless    or«»vsry    in    following 
General    Lee.      They    placed   their    lives    a    willing    saorifioe    and    oan   never    be 
forgotten.       For -four    Jrong   years    they   stood   their    torture,    yielding    inoh    by 
inch.         And    it   all    proved    the    pity   of   war. 

Mo    sectional    hatred   marc    the    glory  of   the    Jtars    and    Stripes 


anrt.the    unfading    luster:  of    th*     Jt-.irs    andvB'*i*s,    Southern    hospitality  e# 
for    r.h*»    Nort-h    has    long   since    Joined    the   forth    and    the    South. 


twenty*one    years   ago,   while   writing   the    history  of  Southwest  Texas, 
X  met   around    on   Martin   street    in  3an   Antonio,    a    fine    old   gentleman   of  the 
ol4    school   of  the    Southland,    Mr*    J  ->ha   Bradley.         This   veteran   •£$*»•»-  and 
former    off  icier   was   enjoying   the   bouyancy  of  a    clear  memory,,  enriched  by 
the    long,    experience   of   year*. 

A   picture    of  health,    whose    historic  .reveries      would   well   fill 
volumes,    woven    in   the  warp  and  woof   of   San   Antonio's  making.    Lieutenant 
Bradley   gave   me    an    interesting  aooount    of  his    acquaintanceship  with 
Colonel   Robert  £.    Lee. 

"1  remember  Colonel   Lee  vividly'1,    said    Lieutenant   Bradley.    "  a« 
I  recall  this  wonderful  man,    he  was   about   five   feet,    tea   or  say  ten   and 
a   half    Inches   tall,    and      ©ighad,   my   judgment    would   be,    about    1?$   pounds. 
Colonel    L«e  wore   a    heavy   beard,    carried    himself  magnificently  and    with 
enviable   military   grace   at   all  times.      All    loved    him   from    the   ranks. 
He  was    a    consistent    Episcopalian,    attended    the    Church   on  what    is    now 
Peean    street.      Colonel   Leo-was  moderate    in  all  .of   his    habits,    soft- 
voied,    clear   in   everything   he  was   about.    $?*>   all    loved   him.    He  was    an 
excellent    soldier.      1   used    to   chat   with  him   frequently,    for   our   office 
was   within  a    few    feet   of    Colonel   Lee's. " 

Lieutenant    Bradley   #ltd»w^*#*me>*t)*#**Wl»e*fir##*  was    of   of  one    of 
the    first    families    to    locate    in   San   Antonio.      He  was   with  Major    Blair    part    of 
he    time   Colonel    Robert   E.    Lee's    headquarters   were    in    San   Antonio. 

General   Lee  was   tendered    the    command   of  the    United   States   field 
army,   when   t ho   war,    like   a  thunderbolt  out   s>f  a  clear   sky,   had   been 
deol*«r#d  among  the   state*.        But    he  waited    for  his   Virginia  to   decide.    Then 


Leo    resigned    his    commission.         On    August    6lt     l.foj    .«e    became    a    full  *1. 

Hia    wonderful    ansinoering   ability   was    address  i    th>  defence    of    -.ho    coast. 

h«n    President    Linooln»s    train   had    to    loiom*       o    the    village    of   Banover 
on   his  way  to   Gettysburg,     liaooln   thon    and    tbern    said    that,    in   his 
opinion,    hod    fir  Stuart    bean   engaged    at    Hanover   by   Kilpatriok,    and 

had    bean   turner*    east,    General    Lee    vfauld    h*Te    had    tho    SUpport    fro»    ♦>♦- 
that    direction    in   the    battle    of    Gettysburg.       It   slight    hare   bean    a 
different    story. 

After    the    a » sass inat ion   of    President    Abraham    Lincoln,    and 
indictments    for    treason    were    to   be    brought   against    General   Kobert    1. 
Lae    and    others.    General    Grant    lamed  lately  threatened    to   resign    his 
commission,    if  the   terma    accorded   to    General    Lee    and    hie    army  at 
Appomatox  were   d  isregarded. 

Study    then   this   wonderful   picture   of  real    character    •   the    failures 
during    the    youthful  days    of   General    Grant,    and    oonaidr    his    rise    to 
magnanimity,    reflected    in    the    stars    of  the    high   heavens    of   the    universe. 

Northern    sons    and    Southern    sons   mingle    now   in   the    preparation 
«#-      for    Life's    earnest   problems,    in   the    Colonial  build ings   of   Washington 
and     Lee    University,    ovor   which   General   Robert    E      Leo    so    well    presided 
from   Oa%*bOf»li?*lg?«jr*tt'rl!ho*aga*of+**        August,    1865,    until   his 
death   on   October    It,    1S70,    at    the   age   of   63.         A  marvelous   amount    of 
work    General    Lee   accomplished    in    so   short  a    timet 

%m   »•    <"ind   that    rtfter   the    gallant    struggle   was    over,    General    Lao 
girded    himself  anew   and    devoted    the    remaining   years    of    his    great    life    to 
the    education    and    uplifting    *f   the    youth   of  the   North   and    the    Soutn. 

And    this    noble   teacher    is   buried    in    the    grounds    of   Washington   and 
Lee    University,    Lexington,    Virginia. 

PROTECTED    BY   CL1FT0B    B.    TUPPKR. 
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STRATFORD  HALL 

The  Great  House  of  the  Lees 

By  ETHEL  ARMES 


Richard  Lee,  was 
Council  and  a  Bur; 
a  follower  of  the 


HE  name  of  Lee  is  inseparable  from 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  Honorable  Colonel  Thomas 
Lee,  builder  of  Stratford  Hall,  was 
one  of  the  significant  figures  of  the 
early  colonial  period  of  the  nation. 
Through  his  initiative  and  enterprise,  the  territory 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  was  conserved  for  the  British 
Crown  and  opened  to  English  settlement.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  and  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  its 
Acting  Governor,  his  official  services  were  of  moment, 
not  only  to  Virginia  but  to  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

He  represented  the  third  generation  of  the  Lee 
family  in  Virginia.  His  father  before  him,  the  second 
also  a  member  of  the  Colonial 
ess.  A  graduate  of  Oxford  he  was 
House  of  Stuart.  Thomas  Lee's 
grandfather,  the  first  Richard  Lee,  also  a  Stuart  fol- 
lower, emigrated  to  Virginia  from  England  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1641  he  was 
Clerk  of  the  Court  in  the  State  House  at  James  Citie. 
He  was  the  first  Attorney  General  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia  of  whom  there  is  record,  and  in  1649  ^e  was 
Secretary  of  State.  When  his  grandson,  Thomas  Lee, 
married  Hannah  Ludwell,  this  alliance  brought  a 
union  of  the  Lees  with  one  of  the  most  prominent 
colonial  families  of  that  period.  Hannah  Ludwell  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Honorable  Philip  Ludwell, 
Esquire,  President  of  Virginia,  vice-regent  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  King  during  the  absence  of  the  gov- 
ernor. Her  grandfather,  Honorable  Philip  Ludwell, 
Esquire,  was  Governor  of  the  Carolinas  and  immedi- 
ate vice-regent  and  representative  of  the  King. 

Thus,  in  latter-day  Jamestown  and  in  Williams- 
burg, records  of  the  Lee  family  have  deep  root,  and 


Stratford  Hall  has  perhaps  a  closer  relationship  and 
association  with  these  first  colonial  capitals  than  any 
other  plantation  of  Tidewater  Virginia.  The  intimate 
connection  which  also  existed  between  Stratford  and 
Philadelphia,  first  Capital  of  the  United  Colonies  and 
first  Capital  of  the  United  States,  is  another  interest- 
ing historic  Lee  association  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  five  patriot  sons  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  Lud- 
well Lee,  friends  of  liberty  though  their  father  was  an 
imperialist,  were  equally  important  factors  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  nation  in  their  own  generation. 

"Through  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution," 
say  the  Honorable  R.  Walton  Moore,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  "the  name  of  Lee  runs  like  a  golden 
thread.  .  .  .  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Stratford,  mover 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  who  sat  in  the  various  sessions  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  was  also  the  finest  orator  of 
the  Revolution  excepting  Patrick  Henry.  His  brother, 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  was  equal  in  intellectual  force 
and  unsparing  diligence.  Another  brother,  Arthur 
Lee,  with  Franklin  was  representing  the  country  in 
Pans  when  John  Adams  was  sent  from  here  to  coop- 
erate with  them  in  negotiating  the  treaties.  ..." 

Of  the  same  family  was  the  soldier  and  statesman, 
Lighthorse  Harry  Lee  of  Leesylvania,  descendant  of 
Thomas  Lee's  brother,  Henry.  Through  Colonel 
Harry's  marriage  to  Ann  Hill  Carter,  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  born.  Mary  Randolph  Custis  of  Arlington,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  was  also  his  kins- 
woman. Each  bore  precisely  the  same  relationship  to 
the  builder  of  Stratford  Hall  and  his  illustrious  sons. 

No  other  home  in  America  has  the  historic  signifi- 
cance .or  the  precise  architectural  aspect  of  Stratford 
Hall,  built  two  hundred  years  ago  by  Thomas  Lee. 


In  pre-Revolutionary  days  and  during  the  Revolution, 
important  political  events  were  conceived  and  estab- 
lished on  Stratford  soil,  and  theories  and  ideals  of 
patriotism  and  public  service  carried  to  Leedstown, 
Montross,  Williamsburg  and  Philadelphia,  where 
they  were  translated  into  action.  The  records  of  Strat- 
ford touch  every  period  of  American  history. 

Purchased  in  1929  by  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  Stratford  Hall  is  being  re- 
stored into  a  national  shrine  with  the  revival  of  its 
colonial  arts,  crafts,  and  industries. 

The  Great  House  is  somewhat  similar  in  architec- 
ture to  the  H-shaped  Queen  Anne  brick  capitol  at 
Williamsburg.  With  its  breast-high  garden  walls  and 
brooding  outbuildings,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  planted 
in  England  itself,  rooted  in  the  ground  of  ages  past. 
The  tall  watch  towers  made  by  the  groups  of  huge 
Elizabethan  chimneys  in  each  wide-spreading  wing 
are  like  the  massive  trunks  of  virgin  forest  trees  grow- 
ing out  of  the  bastions  of  some  ancient  fortification. 
Its  large  central  hall  is  medieval  in  aspect — like  castle 
halls  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  England  and  France. 

1        i        i        i 

This  is  the  first  detailed  account  of  the  history  of 
Stratford  Hall  to  be  published.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  have  united  with  the  au- 
thor in  research  work  on  this  subject,  which  has  cov- 
ered a  period  of  seven  years.  Historical  facts  concern- 
ing Stratford  Hall,  the  Lees  and  affiliated  families  of 
Tidewater  Virginia  have  been  assembled  from  many 
sources,  from  printed  and  unprinted  data,  and  from 
public  and  private  libraries.  The  major  portion  of  the 
material  used  in  this  volume  is  from  unpublished 
sources,  original  letters,  and  documents,  the  very 
existence  of  which  has  been  unknown  even  in  Vir- 
ginia. Priceless  collections  of  original  letters  and 
papers  of  Alice  Lee  Shippen,  Ann  Hill  Carter,  Light- 
horse  Harry  Lee,  Major  Henry  Lee,  and  Charles 
Carter  Lee,  which  were  discovered  by  the  author  in 
remote,  unexplored  places,  are  incorporated  in  this 
book. 

Active  interest,  scholarly  and  financial  aid  have  been 
given  to  the  work  of  the  Lee  Foundation  in  its  restora- 
tion of  Stratford  by  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies  Associa- 
tion of  the  Union,  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  Garden  Club  of  Virginia,  the  Federated 
Garden  Clubs  of  Maryland,  the  Society  of  the  Co- 
lonial Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
in  other  States,  and  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the 


American  Revolution.  Yale  University  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  this  great  restoration  project 
through  the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Crafts.  Through  an  award  of  this  institute,  Miss 
Ethel  Armes,  the  author,  conducted  special  researches 
under  the  direction  of  Dean  Meeks  and  Mr.  Charles 
Nagel,  Junior,  which  have  guided  the  work  of  the 
Lee  Foundation.  Mr.  Morley  J.  Williams,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, was  selected  to  work  with  the  Garden  Club  of 
Virginia  in  its  design  and  planting  of  the  garden  and 
orchard.  Research  was  carried  on  with  his  direction 
under  a  grant  from  the  Joseph  H.  Clark  Bequest 
of  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Williams  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Coatsworth  Pinkney.  Preliminary 
archaeological  explorations  were  done  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Shurcliff  under  the  Garden  Club  of  Virginia.  The 
architect  in  charge  of  the  house  restoration  is  Mr. 
Fiske  Kimball,  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Arts. 

References  in  this  volume  to  the  historical  back- 
ground and  record  of  Stratford  and  the  Lees,  as  well 
as  to  the  restoration  of  house,  dependencies,  and 
grounds,  are  based  on  documentary  evidence. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Photostat  records  of  national  documents  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  and  of  United  States  history,  initi- 
ated, composed  or  directed  by  the  Lees  of  Stratford,  are 
included  in  this  volume.  Portraits  of  the  Lees,  prints 
of  their  coats-of-arms,  heirlooms,  books,  bookplates, 
autographed  letters  and  wills,  also  illustrate  this  book, 
together  with  views  of  the  garden  and  orchard,  ex- 
terior and  interior  views  of  the  great  house,  and  of  the 
latter  homes  of  its  sons  and  daughters.  The  frontis- 
piece (reproduced  on  page  2  of  this  folder)  shows  the 
south  front  of  Stratford  Hall,  from  a  painting  in  1866 
by  Minnie  Ward  of  Bladensfield,  Virginia. 

This  volume  is  divided  into  Four  Parts.  The 
First  Part  traces  the  ownership  of  the  property  from 
its  original  gtant  to  Nathaniel  Pope  in  1651,  to  its 
purchase  over  a  half  century  later  by  Thomas  Lee, 
and  from  the  beginning  of  his  development  work  on 
the  plantation  in  1721  to  the  period  of  the  American 
Revolution,  when  his  five  patriot  sons  took  such 
prominent  part  in  the  making  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Second  Part  the  original  structure  of  the 
Great  House,  its  dependencies,  and  plantation  build- 
ings are  described,  together  with  its  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  the  record  of  their  proposed  restoration. 


The  Third  Part  continues  the  historical  records  of 
the  Lees  of  Stratford,  and  leads  up  to  the  occupancy 
of  the  house  by  Lighthorse  Harry  Lee.  Through  his 
marriage  to  his  cousin,  The  Divine  Matilda,  owner 
of  Stratford,  it  became  the  home  of  this  intrepid  hero 
of  the  Revolution  and  favorite  officer  of  Washington. 
The  story  of  Ann  Hill  Carter  of  Corotoman  and 
Shirley,  the  second  wife  of  General  Henry  Lee  and 
the  mother  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  is  also  recorded  in  Book 
Three. 

Part  Four  continues  the  succession  of  Stratford 
owners  up  to  its  purchase  by  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Me- 
morial Foundation,  Incorporated.  A  review  is  given 
of  the  restoration  and  rehabilament  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Foundation  with  an  outline  of  some  of 
its  prospective  plans. 

The  personnel  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial 
Foundation,  Incorporated  is:  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier, 
President;  Mrs.  I.  Newton  Lewis,  Secretary;  Miss 
Helen  Knox,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Ambrose  C.  Ford,  As- 
sistant Secretary;  Mrs.  Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  Assistant 
Treasurer;  Viscountess  Astor,  Mrs.  Harold  Lee 
Berry,  Mrs.  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  Boiling,  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Orton  Bishop  Brown,  Mrs.  William  Cabell  Bruce, 
Mrs.  Lee  Davis,  Mrs.  William  H.  Fain,  Mrs.  Charles 
Breckinridge  Faris,  Mrs.  Wilson  Norfleet  Felder, 
Mrs.  Rufus  N.  Garrett,  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  Geer, 
Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  Mrs.  Edward  Guest 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Joshua  Green,  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Gregory, 
Mrs.  Fairfax  Harrison,  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Hawes,  Miss 
Annie  Burr  Jennings,  Mrs.  Egbert  Jones,  Mrs.  Jos- 
eph R.  Lamar,  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Lamar,  Mrs.  Cazen- 
ove  Lee,  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Lindsey,  Mrs.  Norman 
Banks  Livermore,  Mrs.  Breckinridge  Long,  Mrs.  H. 
Snowden  Marshall,  Mrs.  John  Jay  Naugle,  Mrs. 
Emerson  Root  Newell,  Mrs.  Arthur  Nolte,  Miss  Elise 
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Packard,  Mrs.  John  E.  Parker,  Mrs.  David  Roberts, 
Mrs.  James  Grafton  Rogers,  Mrs.  Harry  Sheldon 
Rosselle,  Mrs.  Thomas  Floyd  Smith,  Mrs.  Robert 
Scott  Spilman,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Stuart,  Mrs.  Gran- 
ville G.  Valentine,  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Deventer,  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  White,  Mrs.  Ralph  Worthington,  Mrs. 
Pope  Yeatman,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Alexander  Walker. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  BOOK 
The  size  is  8  x  11  inches.  The  illustrations  and  text 
with  approximately  400  pages  are  letterpress  printed. 
The  paper  is  natural  color,  all  rag,  deckle  edge,  espe- 
cially made  for  the  First  Edition.  The  type  is  Gara- 
mond,  a  distinguished  book  face,  named  in  honor  of 
the  sixteenth  century  printing  family  whose  work  is 
cherished  by  posterity. 

The  book  will  be  bound  in  natural  finish  blue  cloth, 
with  the  Arms  of  Lee  stamped  in  four  colors — old 
blue,  crimson,  silver  and  gold — on  the  front  cover, 
and  the  backbone  stamped  in  gold. 

THE  PUBLISHERS 
The  book  is  published  by  Garrett  and  Massie  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  whose  pictorial  and  historical 
books  about  Virginia  and  the  South  have  attracted 
international  attention  from  critics,  reviewers,  and 
book  collectors. 

THE  DEDICATION  EDITION 
The  first  printing  will  be  the  Dedication  Edition. 
It  will  be  limited  to  the  number  of  copies  sold  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  1935.  The  names  of  all  subscribers  whose 
orders  are  received  on  or  before  October  1,  193$, 
will  be  included  in  a  special  section  in  the  Dedication 
Edition.  As  copies  are  certain  to  become  valuable 
collectors'  items  we  urge  that  you  make  prompt  ap- 
plication for  your  copies  now .  The  regular  trade  edi- 
tion will  be  $10.00  per  copy  and  will  also  go  on  gen- 
eral sale  ®K$QbxKXX5039§x  December  1936 
pages.      Publication  Date:  SkHibxKiapascjKjjpc 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  iMOTES  ABOUT  ETHEL  ARMES 


Ethel  Armes,  author  of  Stratford  Hall:  The  Great  House  of  the  Lees  and 
Nancy  Shippen  — Her  Journal  Book,  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  George 
A.  Armes,  U.  S.  Army,  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Kerr  Armes 
of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 

Ethel  Armes  was  born  in  Washington,  B.  C.  Childhood  spent  at  Army  Posts* 
Educated  at  home  and  at  private  schools.  Started  professional  work  as  feature 
writer  on  The  Washington  Post.  In  1909-16  Miss  Armes  initiated  and  conducted 
historical  research  in  pioneer  coal  and  ore  mining  industries  of  Alabama i  wrote 
The  Story  of  Coal  and  Iron  in  Alabama p  the  first  complete  published  record  of 
the  railroad  and  mineral  industries  of  the  far  southern  states.  In  1917-20 
she  was  a  feature  writer  on  The  Boston  Herald*  1920-23  on  magazine  staff  of 
national  Community  Service*  1923-26  on  research  staff  of  The  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  when  she  assembled  the  material  and  wrote  a  series  of  syndicate 
stories  about  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  entitled  'As  Roosevelt  Passed  By. 

In  1928  Miss  Armes  conceived  the  idea  for  the  purchase  and  restoration 
of  Stratford  Hall  as  a  national  shrine  and  a  typical  colonial  plantation  of  the 
early  18th  centuryj  initiated  and  conducted  the  historical  researches  for  the 
restoration  work  for  the  Robert  E,  Lee  Memorial  Foundation  and  in  1931  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cean  Meeks  of  ¥ale  University  to  conduct  the  Stratford  researches  for 
the  Garvan  Institute  of  lale.  She  has  made  notable  discoveries  of  ori|j4nal  Lee 
letters  and  documents.  Through  six  years1  research  in  the  field  and  in  the 
manuscript  departments  of  libraries  in  six  states,  the  original  source  material 
was  found  and  assembled  for  her  historical  work,  Stratford  Hall:  Tht  Great  House 
qJL  the  Lss&,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1936,  and  published  by  Garrett  and  Massie, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Ethel  Armes  has  had  more  than  twenty-five  years*  practical  experience  in  the 
field  of  historical  research  and  historical  writing.  She  is  a  member  of  The 
American  Historical  Association,  The  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  the  Boston 
Authors'  Club. 

Home,  Washington,  D.  C.  Address,  Study  39,  Library  of  Congress 


Criticism  and  Comment  about 

Stratford  Halli  The  Great  House  of  the  Lees 
by  Ethel  Armes 


or 
What  Critics  say  about  Stratford  Hall:  The  Gre-'.t  House  of  the  Lees 
Published  by  Garrett  and  Massie,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

It  seems  both  reasonable  and  important  that  the  saga  of  a  family  should  in- 
clude the  story  of  the  family  se&t,  especially  when  that  happens  to  be  one   of  the 
famous  home*  of  the  country.   Ethel  Ames  in  "Stratford  Hallf  The  Great  House  of 
the  Lees"  with  an  introduction  by  franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (Richmond,  Garrett  & 
Massie,  $10)  has  carried  out  such  a  task,  doing  justice  by  both  requirements*  •  .  • 

Stratford  furnished  a  background  for  some  of  the  most  sumptuous  living  that 
went  on  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  The  Lees  of  Stratford  were  leaders  always,  aid 
they  gathered  their  equals  about  them.  They  stood  also  for  enlightenment,  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  for  the  spread  of  culture  in  a  rough  land.  But  those  rooms 
were  also  the  ?cene  of  suffering,  of  tragedy, even  of  shame.  Miss  Armes  shirks  none 
of  the  tasks  laid  on  her  to  tell  the  tale  of  this  family  truthfully.  Her  book  is 
well  documented,  and  often  she  lets  the  Leas  themselves  tell  their  story  by  means 
of  letters  quoted  in  full  •  •  •  « 

The  bookmaking  in  the  volume  Is  a  joy.  Good  paper,  clear  .typography  and  fine 
printing  characterise  it.  The  research  which  Miss  Armes  did  brought  to  light 
unknown  documents  of  the  greatest  value.   By  Charles  Messer  Stow  In 

The  New  York  Sun,  February  27,1957. 

This  is  no  ordinary  book.  First,  It  is  a  biography  of  a  house.  It  is  also  a 
biography  of  a  family  -  one  of  the  greatest  in  American  annals.  Miss  Armes  gives 
her  readers  a  comprehensive,  sympathetic  and  stirring  picture  of  this  great 
family,  than  which  none  in  the  thirteen  colonies  was  more  distinguished  for 
energetic  service  in  our  infant  Nation  and  "or  loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  freedom 
and  to  their  personal  and  family  traditions.  She  reveals  >ith  candor  the  sad 
spectacle  of  the  poverty  and  eclipse  of  the  family  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  gener- 
ations, and  the  exploits  of  Thomas  and  &i chard  Henry  remain  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  Lee  fortunes  and  accomplishments.  Her  services  and  the  painstaking  care 
she  displays  as  a  historian  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Her  unremitting  and 
exhaustive  research,  her  work  in  every  detail  presents  a  living  picture  of  the 
gr'-at  house  and  its  successive  owners  in  their  amaaing  and  spectacular  lives* 

By  Gist  Blair 
The  Washington  Post,March  14,1957. 

STfUTFORD  HALL*  THE  GREAT  HOUSE  OF  THF  LEES,  is  a  noteworthy  contribution 
to  the  architectural,  social,  and  political  history  of  the  United  States.  Miss 
Armes  has  pursued  her  clews  indefatlgably  and  has  bean  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  much  n «w  and  valuable  information.  She  has  roven  her  materials  into  an 
attractive  narrative  that  deserves  a  wide  reading. 

By  Charles  0.  Paullin, 
Division  of  Historical  oesearch, 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
June  50,1956 
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It  is  a  superb  accomplishment  and  the  book  will  open  new  horizons  in  the 
study  of  Virginia  history  and  architecture.  Thomas  Tileston  Waterman, 
AssistantDirector,  Historic  Survey  American  Buildings,  U.  S.  D<?p&rtaent  of  the 
Interior, 

Fortunate  Indeed  has  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Foundation  been  to  secure 
for  the  preparation  of  the  annals  [of  Stratford  Hall]  the  services  of  so  gifted 
and  painstaking  a  historian  as  Ethel  Amies.  Based  on  unremitting  and  exhaustive 
research,  her  work  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Great  House,  of  the  social 
and  political  activities  of  Its  successive  owners  and  of  their  amazing  and 
divergent  destinies. 

The  immense  mass  of  materials,  records  otherwise  "dry  as  dust,"  hav*>  been 
admirably  handled  by  Miss  Armes  and  vitalized  by  her  Into  a  story  throbbing  with 
human  interest.  Tactfulness,  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective  in  arrangement, 
sympathetic  understanding  of  human  relationships,  dominate  throughout  the  whole 
work.   Miss  Armes'   Stratford  will  take  its  place  as  an  Invaluable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  our  country,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  yexrs, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  priceless  document  of  immeasurably  broad  human 
significance. 

by  Elizabeth  S.  Kite 

Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  April,  1957 

In  Stratford  Hallt  The  Great  House  of  the  Lees,  Ethel  Armes  —  already 
favorably  known  to  Virginia  readers  as  the  editor  of  Nancy  Shippers  Journal  —  telle 
an  excellent  story  pt   the  fine  old  residence  which  lias  recently  been  restored 
and  which  is  an  almost  perfect  symbol  of  the  family  with  which  it  is  associated. 

While  Miss  Armes  supplies  much  information  concerning  the  whole  race  of 
Lee,  her  book  is  largely  the  story  of  Stratford  and  the  Lees  who  resided  there. 
She  may  follow  them  on  colonial  expeditions  or  diplomatic  missions,  but  always  she 
returns  to  Stratford  and  its  life.  Her  book  is  theproduct  of  seven  years  of  fruit- 
ful research  into  ihe   history  of  the  place  and  Its  people,  and  fortun. .  tely  this 
new  material  has  been  generously  used.   For  this  reason  it  is  certain  to  become  an 
important  source  book  as  well  as  an  entertaining  and  instructive  story  in  itself. 

It  is  not  only  a  story  of  the  Lees  and  of  Stratford,  but  also  a  mirror  in  which 
is  reflected  a.  highly  interesting  portion  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  Virgin- 
ia for  more  than  two  centuries.  Thr-  reader  is  given  an  intimate  picture  of  the 
manner  of  living  in  such  an  establishment  and  a  vivid  if  limited  view  of  a  chang- 
ing economy.  The  author  has  brought  her  story  to  the  present  time,  depicting  the 
life  at  Stratford  after  it  was  no  longer  a  Lee  home  nml   describing  its  acquisition 
and  restoration  by  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Foundation. 

The  volume  contains  significant  auditions  to  the  history  of  the  family  and  its 
members.  For  example,  the  tragic  story  of  Harry  Lee  (son  of  General  Hary  Lee  and 
brother  in  the  half-blood  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee)  is  told  mor*  fully  than  ever 
before.  Without  attempting  in  the  least  to  "whitewash"  the  man  who  1ms  long  been 
regarded  as  the  black  sheep  of  a  great  family,  ike  author  gives  us  new  insight 
Into  his  career  and  inevitably  Inspires  sympathy  for  a  .-rifted  man,  whose  life  was 
blighted  by  one  sin. 
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Miss  Armes  handles  very  deftly  the  problem  of  organizing  and  presenting 
her  mass  of  material.  In  the  first  "book",  sa«  provides  the  colonial  background. 
In  the  second,  »he  deals  with  the  Revolution  and  its  aftermath  —  giving  a  detailed 
and  spirited  account  of  the  participation  of  the  Lees.  In  the  third,  she  de- 
scribes the  **century  of  change"  from  1730  to  1B90,  In  the  fourth,  she  relates 
the  restoration  in  a  manner  which  maker  her  book  an  important  contribution  to 
what  might  be  described  as  Virginia's  important  and  growing  liter? tur?  of 
restoration.*..  The  book's  interest  is  increased  by  an  introduction  from  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  who  regards  himself  as  a  "rediscoverer  of  Stratford8  and  its 
•amazing  dignity . * . . . . 

Physically,  the  book  is  nothing  phort  of  superb.  Its  Interest  is  enhanced 
by  an  abundance  of  splendid  reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  the  house,  documents  In  facsimile,  and  a  whole  gallery  of  Lee  portraits* 

Progress  Index,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Dec. .15,  1956. 

Though  Robert  E.  Lee  lived  but  four  years  of  his  life  at  Stratford  it  is 
said  that  he  never  forgot  his  first  home.  Ethel  Armes  recreates  the?e  Lees 
from  their  uncelffccnsci cue  letters 'and  their  dignified  portraits,  twining  their 
story  with  that  of  the  R-shaped  brick  pile  through  which  now  walk ■ somany  dis- 
tinguished ghosts.  The  Rook  Sampler 

University  News  Service,  University  Extension 

Division 
April '2?.,  1957. 

A  gaunt  reminder  of  carelessness  and  indifference  haf  been  transformed 
into  a  building  of  symmetry  and  refinement.  Stratford  Hall  again  assumes  a 
placa  preeminent  among  the  homes  of  Tidewater  Virginia,  The  name  of  Lee  has 
ever  been  inseparable  from  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Miss  Armes 
has  chosen  the  name  of  the  hearthstone,  "Stratford,"  as  a  point  of  departure  la 
order  to  relate  the  narrative  or  its  owners,  the  Lees,  and  affiliated  families  of 
that  section  of  the  state »•••   The  material  content  of  the  book... Is  of  high 
quality.   While  'the  scope  is  broad  no  essential  details  have  been  omitted  and 
the  research  has  been  done  with  painstaking  precision,  every  lead  followed  with 
consummate  care. ... 

Miss  Armes  is  to  be  highly  commended  on  an  excellent  piece  of  research  in 
which  she  has  not  allowed  the  material  to  over-shadow  the  simple  story  of  an 
illustrious  family  which  made  Stratford  Hall  a  home,  in  every  sense of  the  word. 
Now  is  an  appropriate  time,  when  so  rrnny  individuals  are  interesting  themselves 
In  historic  homes,  for  a  book  to  be  published  in  which  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
in  simple,  though  scientifically  accurate,  terras.  The  author  lias  done  this  and 
as  a  result  those  who  readme  book  will  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  restored 
buildings.  Many  believe,  and  rightly  so,  that  restoration  projects  should  be 
few  in  number  and  over-expansion  along  this  line  guarded  against.  Stratford  Hall 
presents  an  example  of  the  desired  type  of  restoration f  one  in  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  original  building  was  still  standing,  though  rapidly  deteriorating 
when  the  project  w&is  initiated.  By  a  careful  analysis  of  the  orocedure  followed 
at  Stratford  Hall  one  should  be  able  to  formulate  a  program  of  restoration  re- 
sulting In  a  building  historically  correct  as  well  ar  architecturally  interesting. 
This  change  of  perspective  should  be  instrumental  in  initiating  a  movement  tending 
to  off-set  the  common  practice  of  "remodelling,8  which  usually  results  in  a    f 


structure  that  is  a  bastard  on  the  family  tree  of  classic  architecture.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Stratford  Hall  will  inspire  Others  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  history  and  social  background  of  any  structure  to  be  considered 
befoB  entering  upon  actual  restoration. 

By  Handle  B.  Truett,  Junior  Kistorian, 

Historic  Harvey  American  Buildings 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


It  is  a  book  which  will  be  indispensable  to  collectors  of  works 
of  Aaerlcana, 

Star,  Washington,  T.  C,  December  13,  19?6 

Recording  th*  notable  history  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  the  owners 
and  occupants  of  Stxatford  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries  Miss  Armes 
has  succeeded  in  creating  a  volume  that  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Virginia  and  of  this  country.  The  book  is,  as  she  says  in  her 
preface,  na  document  of  human  lives  and  characters  rather  than  a  formal 
historical  treatise  or  an  architectural  or  technical  record  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Great  House.  "   And  it  is  this  that,  gives  to  Miss  Armes*  splendid  book 
its  charm  and  readibllity  —  the  fact  that  the  author  has  made  a  painstaking 
study  of  letters,  court  records,  and  ell  the  hundreds  of  documents  that  threw 
light  on  the  .ctual  lives  of  the  Lees," 

by  Robert  B,  Munford,  Jr* 
Richmond,  Va.  News-Leader 
December  11,  1378. 


Henry  W.  Lanier  says*   "I  .think  your  opening  chapter  is  en  excellent 
histories!  study,  e^s^ntial  to  settinr  your  stage*"  In  r$fsrefcse  to  the 
chapter  about  Hannah  Lee  Corbin,  he  -srltest  "It  seems  to  me  that  your  account 
Is  excellently  straightforward.    Of  the  chapters  re1  a ting  to  Major  Henry  Lee 
and  Elizabeth  McCarty,  he  sa:/st  "...The  tragic  story  of  Henry  Lee  and  Elizabeth 
McCarty  is  part  of  Stratford  history.  There  fiavsi  b$m  many  famous  illicit  loves 
in  history.  Of  quite  a  number  -  Abelard  and  fceloise,  Lancelot  and  Guinevere j 
Paoli  and  Francesca,  a  score  more  ■—  poets  heve  written  great  poemsj  and  the 
world  in  succeeding  centuries  has  listened  sympathetically.  Who  ' -.news  Just  what 
were  the  circumstances  between  these  unhappy  t^dt   ,  .  ,  W..I  think  you've  done  a 
good  job.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  built  jip  a  comprehension  of:   the  human  elements 
involved  in  the  tragedy  and  a  definite  sympathy  for  these  Involved  in  it.  Per- 
sonally, I  feel  your  history  of  Stratford  gftlna  -Measurably  in   siL:ni.f Seance 
from  this  frank  and  intelligent  presentation  oT  Its  poignant  human  histories." 
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On  receipt  of  the  book  Mary  and  Coran  Capshaw  of  N«w  York  telegraphed 
Mies  Armesi  "We  are  filled  with  awe  at  your  magnificent  achievement.. .. 
America/  indebted  to  you  forever*" 


Helen  Resor  (Mrs.  Stanly  ^esor)  myvi   "Stratford  Halli  The  Great  House 
of  the  Lees"  is  what  the  nation  wants  and  will  read.  A  true  account  of  the 
owners  of  Stratford  and  all  tie  human  events  connected  with  its  history  are 
given  by  Ethel  Armes  and  written  in  &  style  that  will  interest  everybody.  This 
book  will  bring  the  whole  country  to  Stratford." 


Mrs.  Norman  B.  Livermore  of  Ross,  California,  writes*   "lour  book  far 
exceeds  my  "hopes,  from  the  appropriate  Southern  design  on  the  J ack^f, through 
the  beautifully  printed  fine  paper,  the  splendid  photographs  and  illustrations, 
and  your  own. masterly  way  of  presenting  all  the  interesting,  valuable  historical 

Mrs.  Sarah  Lee  of  Washington,  D.  G.  writes*  "The  amount  of  material 
you  have  gathered  is  truly  colossal  and  put  together  in  such  an  interesting  way. 
It  is  a  wonderful  achievement. B 
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June  7,1937 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

My  dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  of  June  2nd  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  send  you  the  enclosed  circular  and  critical 
comments  about  my  book  Stratford  Hall;  The  Great  House  of  the  Lees. 
This  book  was  published  early  in  December  and  has  therefore  been 
on  the  market  for  the  past  six  months.   I  have  a  number  of  copies 
myself  which  I  sell  direct  so  that  if  you  would  like  to  send  your 
order  on  the  enclosed  blank  I  will  see  that  an  autographed  copy  is 
forwarded  at  once,  to  you.   In  the  event  that  you  wish  to  have  the 
book,  please  tell  me  if  it  should  be  autographed  to  you  personally 
or  to  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation. 

I  was  tremendously  interested  in  all  that  Mr.  Clautice  told 
me  of  your  research  and  the  way  in  which  you  have  built  up  the 
various  departments  of  the  Lincoln  Foundation.   You  are  to  be 
sincerely  congratulated,  it  seems  to  me,  for  you  have  done  a  work 
that  is  absolutely  unique  in  this  country  so  far  as  I  know.  Just 
the  other  day  I  was  speaking  to  Major  Gist  Blair  of  your  Foundation 
and  the  interesting  collection  you  have  in  your  museum.  As  you 
know,  his  father  was  Postmaster  General  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet  and  he 
has  to-day  many  photographs,  pictures  and  mementos  of  Lincoln  which 
are  of  great  value.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Clautice  particularly  about  the 
Lincoln  portrait  owned  by  Major  Blair  which  is  not  generally  known. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  reported  relationship 
of  the  Lees  and  the  Lincolns  but  was  hoping  that  you  could  perhaps 
tell  me  if  Dr.  Barton's  source  authority  had  proven  the  point  he  states. 
In  my  book  is  given  the  latest  and  the  most  complete  genealogy  of  the 
Stratford  Lees  that  is  available. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Faithfully  yours, 


Ethel  Armes 
EA:SM 
enc. 


July  21,  1?37 


Ethel  Arises 
The  Dodge  Hotel 
Washington,  B.   C. 

Bear  Madam; 

We  regret  •xcee4la|j|y  fee  delay  is  the  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  7,  but  absence' fro  r.  the  city  for  about  a  month 
has  "been  the  reason  for  it. 

Inasmuch,  as  ire  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to 
Lincolniana  here  In  this  Foundation,  to  do  not  feel  that  there 
would  be  an  urgent  demand  for  the  Bobert  8.  Lee  book,  althoogh  we 
greatly  appreciate  the  faiae  of  tee  seeias  to  be  increasing  from 
year  to  year. 

We  trust  that  if  you  are  visiting  in  the  West  some 
tlias  you  will  not  fail  to  |ay  as  a  visit  at  ?ort  Wayne. 

Very  truly  yours, 


XAffsSB  Director 


